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The thrill you get as the band goes by ! 
Or hearing the greatest bands on the Victrola ! 


How often do you get the chance to hear the mighty brass band 
of Sousa as it goes swinging past? Once or twice in a lifetime, 
perhaps. But on the Victrola you can hear it any day—with the 
same brave inspiration as if the big band was actually marching by. 


Not only Sousa’s Band, but Pryor’s also. And Conway’s and 
Vessella’s and the United States Marine Band, the Black Diamonds 
Band of London, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Garde Republi- 
caine Band of France, Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid—all the best 
band music of the world. 

These famous organizations make Victor Records because their 
leaders consider them the best records in the world. 

Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly play for you any band music 
you wish to hear. 
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Important Notice, Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the 
processes of manufacture, and should be used together to secure a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“*Victrola”’ is a Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company only. 


Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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August 29th 


Begins a new epoch in Good Housekeep- 
ing history. On that day we begin 


The Katlley of 
SILENT MEN 


STORY that at least a million people will 
A want to read. In “The River’s End” James 
Oliver Curwood has opened up a refreshing 

new fiction world, a world which grows broader and 
bigger and more alluring as the new serial progresses. 
If you care for romance, for adventure and bravery 
and mystery and faithfulness unto death, you will 
be one of the million who will begin “The Valley of 
Silent Men” in the September Goop HousEKEEPING 
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Kohlet “Viceroy”? Bath Recess Pattern 


KOHLER 


Also MEANS BATHING COMFORT 


The bathing comfort afforded by a snow-white 
Kohler enameled tub makes possible, during 
the hottest days of summer, a refreshing cool- 
ness which invigorates and promotes health. 


Whether for a dip at the start of a scorching 
day or a splash at the end of sultry hours, the 
cool, crystal depth of a Kohler tub provides 
the utmost in bathing comfort. 


You will find the famous Kohler trade mark on 
the enameled plumbing ware in the better hotels 
—and in homes, both modest and pretentious 
—where quality and refinement are desired 
with durability. 





For the word ‘‘Kohler’’ has, for years, been the 
accepted symbol of modern sanitation. The 
glistening enamel is smooth and hard—is easily 
cleansed—gives enduring service year after year. 


Discriminating architects and plumbers know 
that the mark ‘‘Kohler’’? means adherence to a 
high ideal, that it typifies a great institution 
where happy workmanship insures high artisan- 
ship—and they are glad to recommend Kohler 
products for these reasons. 








Let us send you, with our compliments, an 
illustrated book containing the interesting 
Kohler story of better plumbing ware. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 








MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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Wanted at Once—Beginners in Human Bookkeeping 


HE business that has no bookkeeper is termed a 
“one-horse affair.” Usually, also, it is a one- 
man affair; the transactions concern only 
himself. A larger volume of business, or a 

business, however small, in which the interest is divided, 
generally requires the services of a bookkeeper. Without 
fear or favor this individual writes the daily history of 
the firm; it is at any time a simple matter for the owner 
or manager to ascertain how the business stands and 
whether any branch of it is in need of special attention. 
Opinions differ as to the value or the necessity of keeping 
records of outgoing stock, but every addition, whether by 
purchase or manufacture, is scrupulously noted. 

In the great big business of humanity this process is 
largely reversed. Not an empty container can be dis- 
posed of until a record has been made of it, but new 
souls arrive without any attention being paid to them by 
persons not immediately concerned. No one seems to 
care about the effect these new arrivals will have on the 
business or how they can be most advantageously taken 
care of. All that is left to the ones responsible for the 
increase in stock, and if they are indifferent about it, 
it is nobody’s business to see that they do the right thing. 
In other words, there is a public indifference to birth 
registration all over these United States that is little 
short of being criminal. Some states may have laws 
requiring attending physicians to record births, but there 
is no one whose duty it is to force the law. 


For the Other Baby’s Sake 

f laews necessity for birth registrations lies in the fact 

that the national fight to lower our infant death- 
rate is very seriously handicapped by lack of just such 
facts. In the first place, human life seems to take on 
no public value until it is measured in the mass. The 
community that was indifferent to the deaths of two or 
three babies would be alarmed over the deaths of five 
or ten. In the latter case the ratio of deaths to births 
would be climbing alarmingly. The community that 
always knows just where it stands on both the credit 
and the debit side of its stock of child life is well situated 
to conduct a campaign to reduce child mortality. Again, 
the lack of public knowledge of births prevents the giving 
of assistance that would prevent handicaps of disease 
and malnutrition as often as it would prevent deaths. 
It is the prompt registration of births in England that 
makes it possible for the public-health nurse to go at 
once to the assistance of mothers and babies who need 
her. Doubtless there are more indigent mothers in 
England—proportionately, at least—than there are in 
this country, but a baby in England is no more worth 
saving than is a baby in America. Just now the plea 
for registration is made that the awakening public con- 
science in the matter of saving children’s lives may be 
stimulated. There should be a human bookkeeper in 
every town, and he should be always on the job. 


‘‘Seeing Things”’ 

WISE editorial writer on a “funny ” paper, a writer 
who is not often wrong, has gone out of his way to 
poke fun at a church denomination which has just pledged 
itself to give not a few more than a hundred million 
dollars to make life more tolerable than it is now to a 
very considerable number of people. Among these are 
folk who lack creature comforts and will be given a 
chance to earn them; and folk who are without faith or 
hope in God, who will be made known to them if they 
will but look and listen. If any part of the big program 
is carried out, its result will be to “raise civilization to 
a higher level,” a phrase which excited the writer 
referred to. Almost fulsome in his praise of the proj- 





ect when it was launched in January, he has sent 
after his Godspeed a ridiculous effusion intended to 
hinder the effective use of the funds that have been 
so liberally poured out. He pretends to see in the 
givers of these funds a body that, collectively if not 
individually, needs civilizing, and that, nevertheless, 
seeks to impose its discipline on “other and unwilling 
people.” Against this “formidable and _ tyrannous 
force” he counsels rebellion. The result of this inex- 
plicable change -of front will be that many a sinner 
will harden his heart to the workers of the denomina- 
tion that is leading all others in an attempt to make 
Christianity effective in the lives of more people and that 
in many a field allotted to them they will have to toil 
doubly hard for the harvest. 


Mobilizing Conscience 


HAT the writer forgets—or has not troubled 

himself to learn—is that several Protestant de- 
nominations are working together as allies in this 
undertaking to make the world better and that there 
is no jealousy among them. The church that is the 
largest naturally bears the biggest burden and has had 
allotted to it the most and largest fields in which to 
work. The fact that the leaders of other churches are 
willing to pull out of certain fields and stay out of others 
is proof that the bugaboo of denominationalism at which 
the writer shied is not troubling them. What it all 
amounts to is this, that there is now afoot a movement 
among all the evangelical churches to mobilize the 
Christian conscience of the world and put it to work. 
The real goal of the various church drives was not money 
but the soul-quickening of men and women already in 
the churches, but a big mark had to be set to get them 
all thinking together. The two hundred million dollars 
given by the churches was not given merely because their 
adherents had the money and were willing to part with 
it, but because an intensive spiritual campaign led by 
laymen roused them to a realization of their responsi- 
bilities as Christian citizens. The gifts followed natur- 
ally, each denomination giving proportionately about 
the same as the others. The money will all be used, 
not in interdenominational fights to keep the bigger 
from swallowing the lesser, but in cooperative at- 
tempts to make this old world a happier place in 
which to live—church people naturally thinking that 
true Christianity makes both men and nations happier 
and better. 


They All Agree in This 

ERHAPS the chief thing the writer fears is that 

the world will be Christianized as a result of the 
movement originated by the denomination he criticizes. 
Whether that occurs or not, it is safe to assume that the 
day has now passed when evildoers of all kinds can plan 
without having to reckon on organized opposition from 
the churches. These drives have given the religious 
organizations a feeling of solidarity that they never had 
before, and they may be expected to place themselves 
squarely in opposition to anything that is not right. 
The world is yearning for something that will take the 
place of the indifference and cynicism that have given it 
so many seasons of+ heart-break. “It would be less 
than honest journalism did I fail to report that amid the 
welter and turbulence and discordance of world politics 
which is my present assignment, I find among thoughtful 
men of every creed and country a decided note of spiritual 
wistfulness and expectancy,” says a famous journalist 
in a despatch from the Near East. The churches, 
all together, answer the yearning by offering God. 

WiLtiAm FREDERICK BIGELOW 

















THE ELFIN ARTIST 
By Pilfred Noyes 


In a glade of an elfin forest, 
When Sussex was Eden-new, 
I came on an elvish painter 
And watched as his picture grew. 
He sat in the shade of a harebell, 
And dipped his brush in the dew. 


And it might be the wild thyme round him 
That shone in that dark, strange ring; 
But his brushes were bees’ antenne; 
His knife was a wasp’s blue sting; 
And his gorgeous, exquisite palette 
Was a butterfly’s fan-shaped wing. 


And he mingled its powdery colors, 
And painted the lights that pass, 
On a delicate cobweb canvas 
That gleamed like a magic glass, 
And bloomed like a banner of elf-land 
Petween two blades of grass: 


Till it shone like an angel’s feather, 
With sky-born opal and rose, 

And gold from the foot of the rainbow, 
And colors that no man knows, 

And I laughed in the sweet May weather 
Because of the themes he chose. 


For he painted the things that matter, 
The tints that we all pass by, 
Like the little blue wreaths of incense 
That the wild thyme breathes to the sky; 
And the first white bud of the hawthorn, 
And the light in a blackbird’s eye; 


And the shadows on warm white cloud-peaks 
That caroling skylarks throw— 

Dark dots on the slumbering splendors 
That under the wild wings flow, 

Wee shadows, like violets, trembling 
On the unseen breasts of snow, 


With petals too lovely for color 

That shake to the rapturous wings, 
And grow as the bird draws near them, 

And die as he mounts and sings. . . 
Ah, only those exquisite brushes 

Could paint these marvelous things. 
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Accomplice 


after 


By 


Wilbur D. 


H heard the blood of Johnson calling 

for vengeance, but he saw her face, 
Never was there a 
more unusual situation than in this story of 
how a woman found sanctuary in the place 
where she might least expect it—with the 
best friend of the man whom she had shot 


still as death itself. 


[ was a queer relationship between 
the two, a relationship profitable to 
both. Whenever they chanced to be 
in port at the same time, Penny in 
the sloop and Johnson in the fine big 
schooner Arlington Heights, you would be 
sure to find them together, moving with 
the evening crowd, drifting into the Metro- 
pole, where the paper flowers overhang the 
tables. or into the street the fishermen 
know, Penny always in the lead, Johnson 
always loitering just a pace or so behind. 

This was not because Penny was the 
leading sort or Johnson the following. It 
was simply that it suited Johnson best. 
Johnson was enough of an artist for that. 
Strong. dark, handsome, dressed with 2 
faint, Byronic fault of negligence, he would 
be bound to tell enormously, you know, 
coming so in the wake of the homeliest man 
on the coast. And that was where he took 
his profit out of it. 

As for Mark Penny, he was glad cnough 
to be with a man like Johnson, who could 
go anywhere and have anything. His ad- 
miration was the dog’s affectionate ad 
miration for the master. He made no mis- 
take about his own personal attractions. 
He had a gangling frame and a concave, 
pock-bitten face. A shy fellow, really, he 
knew in his heart that no matter how he 
tried, no matter how vellow his shore shoes, 
how brilliant his tic, how tilted his brown 
derby hat, no matter how stoutly he put 
himself forward, he was not, nor could he 
hope to be, the man Johnson was. 

This was when he was sober. When h¢ 
had had a few drinks at the Metropole, i 
was different. Sometimes, if he had had 
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enough, he could 
actually look 
down on Johnson. 
Johnson couldn’t 
make them all 
shout with laugh- 
ter Penny 
could. Sometimes 
in the pink twi- 
light under the 
paper flowers 
even Johnson 
laughed softly as 
he ordered an- 
other round of 
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the Switzer. And 
that was where 
Penny took his 
profit out of it 

to set up an idol, 
and then, some 
how, if only for an hour, to transcend it. . . . 

The sun was going down behind the hill, 
and its death cast a flame over the roofs 
of the fish town. There was weather in 
the world; any one with an eve could see 
it hanging low down in the east, and if h< 
had a nose, he could smell it in the glitter 
ing wind. And that meant idleness and 
good sleeping for the two of them tomor 
row, Johnson aft in the Arlington Heights 
and Penny in the cuddy of the sloop tied 
up snug in the shadow of the coal dock. 
And the night was young. 

It was a splendid thing to be “going 
aboard the town” on an evening like this 
with all the crowded hilltops burning bright 
and that vein of far-off tempest running in 
the wind. They wandered foot-free, mag- 





He saw Lorrie drawing back from Johnson, slowly 
of revulsion and horror. 


He heard her saying t0 


nificently aimless, waiting for nigit to fa 
and lamps to light. ‘ 
Penny, walking as always a few pace 
in advance, found himself in a. streelj 
he had never known, or rather in of 
lane, for it was scarcely more than 2h 
footway banked with little houses, divingy 
down into the hollow to the west of the ; 
Exchange. 4 
“What’s this place anyhow?” he wore 
dered out loud, and receiving no answef-f 
Johnson seldom condescended to answetf 
-went on down the worn cobbles. Ashe 
descended, the sudden twilight closed ove 
him, and the strange, crowded hollow grevg 
stranger with the mystery of dusk. Ay 
ready the windows began to glow, the whit i 
houses made faint, lilac-colored pattems} 


| 


thou 
than 
seem 
hxed 
come 
them 
ease, 
been 


sony 


1, slowly 


aying to 


her hands crushing the fragile burden to her breast, her eyes, slightly dilated, fastened upon the man with a light 


Johnson with a monotonous, terrible vehemence: ‘“‘ Please go away! 


and the fences faded into nothing. Every- 
thing was still. 

A girl leaned on a gate. Under the vine 
of the house behind her an old man sat 
motionless in a rocker. Penny didn’t see 
the man, but by and by he heard him call- 
ing in a dead, flat voice, 

“Oh, Lorrie!” 

The girl did not seem to hear. And 
though Penny stood all the while not more 
than a rod away, staring at her, she didn’t 
seem to know he was there. Her eves were 

the direction from which he had 

d the queer, unwavering look of 
he dusk made him somehow ill at 
e Was quiet, quiet enough to have 
in stone, and vet there was 
unquiet ebout her, something 


Please go away! 


vibrant, crouching, and mad. He watc 
her, fascinated by her own white fascina- 
tion, wishing that Jehnsen behind him 
would say something or do something. 

The old man’s voice came creeping out 
of the shadow: “Oh, Lorrie! Oh, Lorrie! 
Oh, Lorrie!” 

Still she di 
slowly to Penny’s. 

“Ts that Johnson?” Her bloodless lips 
scarcely stirred to the words. 

His face went crimson, because the ques 
tion was so abrupt and extraordinary. 
And it was only then that he turned his 
head and found that he was alone. Lifting 
his eves, he saw Johnson against the glow 
of the heights, a loitering silhouette framed 
in the lane’s mouth up there. 


eves came 


Go away now! Quick! 


Now!” 


Panic laid hold of Penny, left ali alone 
with that strange girl. As the dusk 
deepened in the hollow, he seemed to see 
nothing of her but the stark patch of 
her face hanging in the gloom over the 
gate. 

“Was that johnson?” he heerd her as 
ing in the same unmodulted voice. And 
he knew without looking that Johnson was 
gone. 

“Ves,” he said. 

And then he wished ke hadn’t spoken. 
Why, he couldn’t say, but of a sudden it 
seemed to him that in committing that one 
svllable to the mysterious and tragic air 
of the hollow he had done something he 
would be sorry for. He turned and walked 
away, stifi-legged, climbing the worn 

































































24 
cobbles. And behind him crept out a thin, 
dead voice: 

“Oh, Lorrie! Oh, Lorrie! Oh, Lorrie!” 

He wanted to find Johnson. . . 

At two in the morning he had not yet 
found Johnson. 

They left him stretched on the deck of 
his sloop, and like something on another 
star he heard them going off, his friends. 
He heard them laughing and stumbling 
against the coal pens in the dock. 

He lay for a time gazing up at the cross- 
tree swaying gently in the gloom overhead. 
He heard a sound of surf, like a fault in the 
air, far off on the outside shore. The 
weather was coming on thick, like a cloud. 
He knew it, but he didn’t care. He was 
very drunk. 

Footsteps winding the mazes of the 
water-front trailed across his consciousness 
like threads of beads. By and by, as he lay 
there, the threads grew tangled. He 
seemed to hear shots, like pistol-shots, one, 
two, three—and their echoes, and a laby- 
rinth of voices, shouts, screams, oaths, 
doors banging, windows screeching, feet 
pattering and pounding in every direc- 
tion. 

He wished they would stop. He lay 
back again and tried to sleep. The deck 
was a good place to sleep, if only they would 
let him be. But they wouldn’t let him be. 
A slight careening of the planks, as if a 
weight had dropped on deck, made him 
open his eves again. 

He saw the intruder only as a shadow 
moving soundlessly athwartships just for- 
ward of the wheel. As he stared drowsily 
from under his lids, the shadow stopped 
beside the outer rail and stood there for a 
while, motionless and silent as a ghost in 
the night. 

“Go ‘way!’ he grumbled. 

It went away. It simply collapsed. And 
all Penny heard of it was a splash in the 
darkness under the counter. 

Drunk or sober, day or night, he was still 
a good seaman. It didn’t take him long to 
get on his feet and lay his hand on a gaff. 
Leaning down over the rail, he continued 
to thrust and thrust into the pit of ink with 
a kind of grunting, methodical concern, till 
at last the iron barb caught and 
came heavy to his pull. 


bac K 


After another moment he had the 
salvage out in a quiet huddle on 





the deck. 

‘** Are you—are you—you—”’ HT 

He began to feel silly, for of 
course the thing wouldn’t answer. 
Groping in the cuddy for matches, 
he struck one and cast a ray over 
the dark, problematical mass. His 





cheeks puffed with amazement, il 
and the match went out. He lit || 
another. In its fugitive glow he 
blinked at the girl. The face re 
mained bloodless and still, as he 


had seen it that evening in the 
dusk of the lane, but the eves were 
shut no id the lips a little 
open. A her right hand there 
Was a Fre lver 

He stared dull the bit of 
shining metal, at the fingers wound Hy 
painfully about the butt, at the | 





tiny rivulet of water r ing off 

rom the muzzle to the scuppers | 
like the path of a preposicrous li 
sho to be erased. And he | 
matctl 1t out 

The ror of the thing cast = 





pall over his mind. He remembered the 
shots he had heard, the screams, groans, 
oaths, the pattering feet. And then she 
had tried to drown herself, down there on 
the cluttered bottom under the crowding, 
swaving keels of the fleet. 

‘Poor thing!” he muttered, and weak 
tears stood in his eyes. 

He wondered if she was dead or not 
dead; it seemed queer not to know. He 
took her up in his arms and moved for- 
ward to lay her down in the cuddy. As he 
carried her so, encompassed in his arms, he 
made a solemn and tragic discovery. 

‘‘God alive!” he muttered. ‘‘The poor 
thing, the poor thing!”’ 

Men were in the coal dock. He saw 
lights flaring and heard voices approach- 
ing, excited, angry. Looking about him, 
all the water-front seemed abruptly alive 
with the search. 

‘“Aw!” he protested thickly. 
no!” 

There was no question in his mind. He 
made haste. He let go the stern and then, 
climbing forward, cast the bowline off the 
bitts. 

‘Poor thing!” he kept muttering. “The 
poor thing!” 

The tide was going. Standing in the bow 
Penny saw the mass of the coal dock vanish 
out of the sky and the lights on shore re- 
cede, diminish, disappear. Tottering a 
little on his long legs, he set himself to the 
business of getting sail up, still muttering 
with a queer, new instinct of protection, 
“Poor thing—got to get her out o’ here!” 

When, by blind reckoning, he figured 
himself well out under the lee of the Head, 
he lowered the jib, let the small anchor go 
over, and groping his way into the cuddy, 
lit the lamp on the after bulkhead. He 
kindled a fire in the rusty stove and spread 
his hands over the cold crackle as if he had 
come for nothing but to warm himself. All 
the while he stood with his back to the 
bunk, staring at his own shadow. 

Time lengthened minute by minute. As 
the stove grew warm, his face, too, warmed 
and reddened with a curious embarass- 
ment. It had been queer by the dock; it 
was a dozen times queerer out here, not to 
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VERDUN 


and a 


WOMAN’S HEART 


HE German Crown Prince 

failed to take Verdun 
cause he couldn’t get behind it. 
The heart of the Princess Cecile 
seemed just as impregnable, but 
he attacked it from every side 
and won. And then he treated 
it just as he would have treated 
Verdun. The amazing story of 
the Crown Prince’s courtship, 
marriage, and domestic life will 
begin in the September number 
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know whether she was dead or noi dead, 
And especially now, since he had mace that 
tragic and solemn discovery. He had to 


do something. He made an effort and 
turned his head. In the shadow of the 
bunk he met her living eyes. It was the 


girl who spoke first. 

“Where am I?” 

*You—vou’re all right, Miss.” 

‘““Where are they?” 

“Who?” 

Receiving no answer, he fell back on his 
faltering reassurance. ‘‘But—but vou’re 
all right, I tell you, Miss.” 

After a moment the girl’s lips stirred 
again. “I’m not sorry.” 

‘“*Not—not s-s-sorry?”’ 

“He said he’d marry me. He kept say- 
ing he was going to marry me. ‘Tomor- 
row,’ he said. ‘Tomorrow’—always ‘To- 
morrow.’ ”’ 

“Who?” Penny leaned forward the 
least bit over the stove. 

Johnson,” she said. “T killed him.” 

“Oh!” That was all he said. For an 
other moment the silence lay heavy be- 
tween them. Penny rubbed a wrist over 
his lips. ‘“‘Look here,” he mumbled. 
““You’d better dry your clothes a mite.” 

Sliding back the hatch, he went out on 
deck where it was dark and where he could 
think. . . . Johnson! Good God! John- 
son! 

The wind drifted down over the Head, 
shouldering a lazy cloud that blotted out 
the sky and the shore and the water. In 
the whole of his world nothing was visible 
save the one round light of the binnacle, a 
round, yellow eye fastened upon him, 
weighing the soul of Mark Penny. 

Johnson was dead. Murdered by a wan- 
ton shot in the open street! He seemed to 
see the dead man again as he had known 
him, the gallant companion of adventures 
glowing and memorable; bold Johnson, 
handsome Johnson! And with a wrench 
he saw Johnson lying out there somewhere 
beyond the dirty veil of night. ‘ 

‘And look at me! Here! Me, that al- 
ways run with him, blast my soul!”’ 

He meant it. The conviction of sin 
hold of him. He heard the blood of John- 
son calling for the vengeance he 
held in the palm of his hand. He 
stood up on his stiff, spraddling 
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ml legs, his fingers groping for the 
hatch, his vast, pock-bitten face 
hanging like an ashen moon in the 
night. 

“She killed Johnson! Johnson, 
that I always run with!” 
H Bending down, he saw her lying 
i there. He saw her face, washed 
| a ; 
| and still as death itself, the dark, 
| wide pupils of her eves fixed in 
iH vacancy, the guilty fingers trailing 
down, numb and gray and care- 
i less now, over the bunk’s edge 
“Oh, my God alive!” he 

Ht groaned. His chin sank into his 
Ht neck, and his knees let him down 
H on the wheel-box again. “M) 

God alive!” he groaned. ‘I can’t! 
I can’t! Oh, blast me, I ca 
He got up unsteadily and began 
reefing the mainsail. ‘‘No, I got 
to get her out o’ here 
wheres!” His blind fingers 
tugged at the reefing-points. 
“Tf only we could make it 
| across the bay—only make the 
=) Cape!” (Continued on page 121) 
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OMEN had never looked at Penny for more than a mom 
can’t pay women to look at you. He felt ashamed to find a woman’s 
eyes so close now; he was ashamed and frightened to see a woman’s soul 


stripped to the quick. 


His face reddened, and he began to stammer 
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ust a year ago our boys and the boys of England 
J and France were meeting the test of scarlet. 
It is atest for gods, not men: war demands more 
Read 
shattered 
line, and measure by it the strength within your 
Do you think you could face it? 


than human endurance. 
the terrible drive that 


own soul. 


F one survives this war, will it seem 
more real in retrospect than it does 
now? Now it seems a wild, dis- 
torted dream, from which presently 
we shall awake. The memory of these 
last two nights seem the ramblings of a 
disordered mind. The very air was acrid 
with the sweat of men and horses driven 
beyond their strength. You heard and 
smelled them floundering in the darkness, 
but you rarely saw or felt them. They 
went by you breathing hard and indistinct 
as shadows. You heard men swearing in 
English and in French, swearing as pas- 
sionlessly and mechanically as one who re- 
peats a remembered prayer, and through 
all the agony, without intentional blas- 
phemy, recurred the name of Christ. 
Above our heads we could hear the purring 
of hostile planes. Every now and then a 
bomb dropped, and the earth rose up to 
meet it flaming red. For a moment the 
country. for miles round was ensanguined, 
and we saw one another distinctly, fright- 
ened horses rearing, riders in steel helmets 
crouching low in their saddles, and men 
hanging on to the bridles to hold the 
horses down. Then the flame failed, like 
a torch stamped out, and we heard nothing 
but sobbing breath. 
While on the road t] 
with us that at any 
might be discovered and 


1e fear was always 
inute our doings 
he enemy might 


open fire. If he had, few would have 
escaped. Quite remarkably he still seems 
totally ignorant of what is planned. One 


would have supposed that the roar of so 
much travel, always springing up at night 
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and dying down with the dawn, would 
have warned him. We can hear it our- 
selves, even though we are part of it. It 
sounds like the muffled beat of many 
drums, accompanied by the shuffling of an 
immense crowd. It commences very dis- 
tantly from miles back as the dusk begins 
to settle, and swells and swells in volume 
throughout the night, receding: and finally 
dying into silence as the dawn spreads and 
the sun begins to rise. If the enemy 
knows or suspects, he is waiting to catch 
us the night before the attack—tonight 
when with so many men crowded into one 
area he can deluge us with death. That 
may be his game, but according to our in- 
formation he is still puzzled as to our 
whereabouts. 

Our job tonight will be the heaviest we 
have tackled. We set out on foot as soon 
as the day begins to fail, taking with us 
the gun crews, the signalers, and a fatigue 
party with sandbags, picks, and shovels. 
The work before us consists of digging gun 
platforms and throwing up some kind of 
protection for the gunners, of man-hand- 
ling the guns into position and getting 
them on for line, and of sorting out the 
shells and carrying them to immediately 
in rear of the gun platforms. We have not 
yet been told the exact hour at which the 
show opens, but we know that all our 
preparations for opening fire must be 
completed by 4 a.m. 

The inconsideration which we have to 
show for our men fills me with shame. We 
have to work them as if they were in 
bondage. If we have to treat them re- 










Along the road to our left, where 
these derelicts who were returning, 


morselessly, we get no better treatment 
ourselves. In the Army every man in 
authority is a slave-driver and himsell, in 
turn, a slave. The more one does, the 
more he may do; in the ranks, where the 
greatest sacrifices are made, there are few 
rewards and precious little thanks. One 
smiles out here when he reads of strikes at 
home for shorter hours and higher rates of 
pay. Our pay is a mere pittance, which 
does not pretend to be approximatels 
equivalent to the service rendered. Our 
hours are as long as the authorities who 
control our destinies like. For the last 
five nights our men have marched anc 
worked incessantly; during the day the) 
have been able to get no proper rest, what 
with the constant interruptions caused by 
stable parades, guard mountings, fatigues, 
and piquets. Tonight will be the sixth 
night that they have gone without sleep; 
at dawn they have to face up to the strain 
of battle, showing coolness, courage, and 
steadiness of nerve. The standard we 
demand of ordinary men is too heroic, 
especially when we treat their sufferings 
as of no consequence. And yet these 
perfectly ordinary men, bullyragged b\ 
discipline, disrespected in their perscns 
handicapped by hardship, and abused in 
their strength, rise unfailingly to heights ol 
nobility whenever the occasion presents 
itself. What is more, they do it utterly 
unconsciously, with the careless, unthe- 
atric grandeur of original men. The arm) 
and its steam-roller methods nave cone 
much to degrade their external appearance 
but they have not been able to destroy the 
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shells were falling, wounded Tommies staggered by, with their arms about the shoulders of wounded Huns. 


Meeting 


fresh companies of supporting infantry moved up, undaunted by the spectacle of a fate which they might share 


secret glory which made them willing to 
submit to the rigors and indignities of the 
scarlet test. They are out here to prove 
their manhood. They came here to die 
that the world might be better. The Army 
chooses to regard such courage as natural 
tural that it is almost to be de- 
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spised—but it can not make them lose their 

elation and quiet gladness in their sacrifice. 
Suzette—! My thoughts are forever 

turning to her—she impersonates the fine- 

ness for which we die. She moves among 

us with her patient, serving hands and 


her quiet. self-forgetting kindness. After 
all, our test—the test which we are called 
upon to face tomorrow—is the test which 
women have been facing without com 
plaining throughout the ages, giving up 


their bodies to be smashed, that by the 
birth of a new life the world may start 
afresh. The battle-fields on which her 
sisters have fallen lie far and wide, wher- 
ever men have trodden and still tread. 
For her and her sisters the test of scarlet is 
never ended. Perhaps it is because of this 


that she follows us and understands. 


It’s time for evening stables; the men 
are Waking up and crawling out from the 


The chaps 


underbrush with blinking eves. 


who to go forward with us to fight the 
guns ready at the cook-house, getting 
their supper. They’re laughing and joking 
asif they hadn’t a care. In about an hour 
we ought to make a start. The tanks 
have already commenced to move up; 
Irom miles back one can hear the rumble 
of their progress. 

Where shall we be tomorrow? What 


new march shall we have undertaken? 
Shall we have broken the line and sailed 
off into the blue, pursuing the Hun? Or 
shall we have finished our last march and 
be lying very quiet? So long as we break 
the enemy’s line, what happens to any one 
of us does not matter. To lie very quiet 
would be pleasant; we shall have earned a 
long, unbroken rest. 


VII 


It’s two days since I made my last jotting 
How much has happened since then! Since 
then we've smashed the Hun front, 
crumpled it up and swept it back for a 
distance of fourteen miles. It is difficult 
to say whether there is any Hun front left, 
there’s a mob withdrawing in tumultuous 
retreat. and picked suicide-troops fighting 
stubborn rear-guard actions. 

Today it is our turn to sit down and 
hold the line in depth. The troops which 
were behind us vesterday have _ leap- 
frogged us and passed through us. They’re 
fresh, and with their unspoilt strength are 
battering their way still farther forward, 
herding the enemy into panic stricken 
groups, and cutting them off from the main 
body with their tremendous weight of 
shells. Pressing on their heels, like police 
men dispersing a riot, come the ponderous 
tanks, making no arrests and impersonally 
bludgeoning every protest into silence 

How far our chaps have penetrated by 
now we can not guess, but their guns sound 
very faintly across the hazy summer 
distance. Tomorrow we shall again hook 


in and gallop into the point of the fighting 
wedge, while the troops who are up front 
today will sit tight and hold. This is 
war as we have always dreamed of it and 
never hoped to find it At last we have 
our desire: we have leaped out of our 
trenches, left the filth of No Man’s Land 
behind, and have slipped off into the blue. 

It’s the afternoon of August the ninth. 
It was on the evening of the seventh thai 
we Crept out on foot from the shadow of 
the Boves Woods. The roads were packed 
with infantry and tanks moving forward 
in a solid mass; this night evervthing was 
moving in the one direction—there was no 
returning traffic. Hidden in the ravines, 
just back of the guns, we came across the 
cavalry, ready to advance the moment a 
breach in the line had been announced. 
In contrast with the nervous irritation of 
other nights, this night there was an un 
complaining austeritv. Suspense was 
nearly at an end, anticipation of dying was 
soon to be replaced by death's actual 
presence. The great question in all our 
minds was, Did the Hun know? Had he 
known all the time? Was he planning to 
catch us and to forestall our attack by an 
offensive of his own? 

Our attack was planned to open at 
4:20, just as the dawn would be peeping 
above the horizon. Luckily for us a heavy 
mist rose up which, as night drew toward 
morning, thickened to the density of a 
fog It had the effect of blanketing sound. 
It needed to, for as the tanks lumbered 
nearer their jumping-off points, the whole 
world seemed to shake with their clamor 
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It was like an army of giants marching 
nearer and forever nearer. Not even the 
droning of the bombing-planes could drown 
the ominous breathing of their engines and 
the clangor of their 1ron tread. 

The fog was worth several extra divi- 
sions to us. It kept the enemy guessing. 
It enabled us to conceal our intentions up 
to the very last moment. Until we were 
upon him, he had no knowledge of the 
directions from which we were approach- 
ing: by the time we were upon him it was 
too late for him to take the proper de- 
iensive steps. The first warning he had 
was when out of the deathly stillness our 
murderous barrage came roaring and 
screaming about his head. Never on any 
front had there been so tremendous a con- 
centration of guns as we let loose on him 
that morning. The weight of shells and 
the mass of explosives that we threw over 
at him literally rolled up the landscape 
ind pinned everything living to the ground. 
It passed over his trench system like a 
gigantic plow, burying men and weapons, 
ind traveled on into the distance by a pre- 
arranged series of leaps and bounds. The 
tanks, following the curtain of fire and 
lumbering ahead of the infantry, trampled 
into flatness whatever resistance the 
reeping barrage had spared 

While the heavens were raining brim- 
stone and fire up front, his back country 
was faring no better, for every battery 
position, strong point, support-trench, 
‘ross-road, regimental headquarters, and 
camp of which we had knowledge was 
kept under continual bombardment by our 
siege guns and heavies. Meanwhile our 
planes were flying low along his roads, by 
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Pressing on the heels of the Huns withdrawing in tumultuous retreat, come the ponderous tanks, 


which retreat was possible, machine- 
gunning and bombing. It was like stop 
ping up all the holes and smoking a wild 
beast out of his lair. The remnants of the 
front-line garrison, who had not been pul- 
verized by our tanks or buried by our 
shelling, threw away their arms and came 
streaming through the dawn to encounter 
the mercy of our bayonets. Later, those 
who had been taken prisoners, straggled in 
groups of two and three past our guns. 
They looked more like animals than men, 
their eyes glaring, their heads nodding, 
their steps tottering. Some of them 
walked shufflingly, like blinded men, grop- 
ing for their direction. Others ran 
pantingly at a wolf-trot, as if they sull 
felt that they were pursued by death. 

If the weather conditions favored our 
infantry and tanks, they were even more 
favorable to ourselves. Had there been 
no fog, the moment we opened fire our 
flashes would have been spotted, our posi 
tions on the map discovered, and our 
batteries wiped out. As it was, our flashes, 
as seen through the fog from the enemy’s 
commanding height of land, must have 
appeared a composite blue of flame, flick 
eiling across the landscape for miles from 
right to left. He made a strenuous effort 
to bombard us, but was hopelessly in 
accurate. After shelling us in a random 
fashion for perhaps fifteen minutes, he 
seemed to get wind of the disaster that 
liad happened up front and, putting his 
guns out of action, drew them back. When 
he opened up again, his shells came slowly, 
as though from a great distance, and landed 
anywhere and everywhere, haphazard. 

The dawn rose slowly, as though re 


luctant to look upon our handiwork. If 
it seemed slow to us, how much slower it 
must have seemed to the men whom we 
were slaughtering! There was no rush of 
golden splendor, no valiant peering of the 
sun above a treed horizon—only a thinly 
diffused pallor, shapeless and ghasily, 
which made the mist appear more impene- 
trable than ever. Day evaded us, hiding 
his chalky face in his hands, like a clown 
who had gazed on tragedy. When light 
came, there was no laughter in its glance; 
it was a dead thing drifting in a stagnant 
emptiness. The flashes of the guns tore 
rents in the filmy obscurity by which we 
were surrounded, but they could not dis- 
perse it. Our eyes were smarting, our ears 
deafened, our senses astounded. The 
ground beneath our feet quivered as 
though it were the crust of a volcano. 
Our nerves shied at each fresh concussion, 
and our bodies trembled. We long 
the sky to become clear that we might 
learn what was happening. We_ had 
signaling parties attached to the iniantr) 
with flags and lamps. It had been ar- 
ranged beforehand that we should watch 
various points in the captured country for 
their messages. If they had tried to send 
any back, none had been observed. 

As the strafe progressed, the mist was 
made doubly dense by the reek ot battle. 
The atmosphere became choking with the 
fumes of high explosives, and the enemy, in 
a desperate effort to silence us, commenced 
to shell us with gas. We lit innumerable 
cigarettes to steady our nerves and carried 
on mechanically with our destructive work. 
Running from gun-platform to gun-plat- 
form, we checked up the lays of the gunneis. 
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Every few minutes the whistle sounded for 
a lift in the barrage, and there was a mo- 
mentary pause in the crash of discharge 
while the angle was changed and the range 
lengthened 

Along 


were falling, 


the road to our left, where shells 
ambulances lurched and 


panted, leaving behind a trail of blood. 
Wounde« 
their 


Tommies staggered by, with 
arms about the shoulders of wounded 

Meeting these derelicts who were 
iresh companies of supporting 
1oved up, undaunted by the 





spectacle of a fate which they might 
share. At the sight of us firing they waved 
their ¢ shouting: ‘*That’s the stuff to 
give "¢ Give ‘em one for us, boys.” 

_ At what hour it happened I can not say 
lor certain; the mist was clearing, the sun 
was beginning to be merry, and the air 
Was § with lavender-tinted smoke, 


when between the pollarded trees of the 


high-r¢ atteries of French seventy 
lives appeared, gallantly trotting to the 
carnage hey were the first of the sacri 


| es moving up. Shells burst to 
ight o left of them; one fell directly 
nong them. It made no difference; the 


guns vagons which were behind, 
swerving ide and round the struggling 
n | determinedly on to meet the 
ast or which lay before them. The 
IV and fell to the movement of 
the h sitting stiffly erect as on parade. 
The g s clung tightly to the jolting 


ven) tremor of emotion showing on 
1e] They were going into open 





rt here men die cleanly among 
whe s. The sight was superb and 
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like policemen dispersing a riot, making no arrests and impersonally bludgeoning every protest into silence 


We had been firing at extreme range for 
some time; now at last the order came to 
stand down. This meant that where our 
shells had been falling, our infantry 
were preparing to advance; it also meant 
that unless we hooked in and_ followed 
up, we should be permanently out of 
action. 

We felt disgraced to sit there doing noth- 
ing, while crowds of those about to die 
streamed past us. Yes, streamed past us; 
they came in droves, these young lads with 
their keen, bronzed faces. They came 
singing.and twirling their caps on their 
bayonets, as if fear were an emotion un- 
known to their hearts. They came brush 
ing through the wheat, following the tracks 
the tanks had made; they came cheering 
up the ravines and laughing along the 
high-road. They came carrying rifles, 
machine-guns, trench-mortars, bombs 
all the filthy inventions war has brought 
to perfection, whereby one man may 
torture another. They stuck wild-flowers 
in their tunics, as if off on a_ holiday. 
They never once acknowledged by word or 
gesture that life might hold for them no 
more tomorrows. Brave hearts! And al 
ways as they passed, seeing us sitting be 
side our silent guns with our still more 
silent faces, they would throw back gay 
taunts about meeting usin Germany. We 
could not taunt back; we felt ourselves a 
farce. In our minds we saw the French 
sacrifice batteries going at the gallop into 
action, hooking in again, and going on and 
on forever. Why had we been forced to 
march so far if, now that we were here, 
they did not intend to use us? They'd 
shown us precious little consideration up 


to now, and now when the battle was 
raging and we were needed and ought not 
to be spared, they were willing to spare 
us. Death didn’t in the least matter, if 
only we could earn our share in the glory. 
Our little Major was fuming, mutinous 
and twitching with impatience, when 
Heming rode up and saluted, bringing the 
news that he had the teams, wagons, and 
limbers halted behind the orchard. In a 
trice the Major was on the phone, plead- 
ing for permission to breeze off with us 
into the blue and take a chance. His 
request was curtly refused; our division 
of artillery was to stay where it was and 
to hold the line in depth, in case the 
infantry were driven back. 
The Major kicked the phone over in 
his anger. Hold the line in depth, indeed 
‘an old woman’s precaution! This was 
a fine time to be playing safe, when our 
infantry were out there, forging miles 
ahead without any guns to protect them. 
lf they got beaten back, whose fault would 
that be with no artillery to support them? 
It was about half an hour after this dis- 


appointment that word came through that 


the enemy’s resistance was stiffening and 
an attack was pending. One section from 
each battery had to go forward under two 
junior officers. Ours was ordered to report 
to the nth Battalion and to act under the 
direction of the infantry colonel. Its job 


was to fellow within sight of the attack 
ion | open, if 


and to come into action in the 
necessary, for the purpose of knocking out 


machine-gun nests or any other obstacles 





which were holding up the advance. 
The Major turned tome. ** You will take 
vour section, Daw, (Conte 1 on page 15 











These remarkable pictures 
were secured by a masterly 
combination of patience 
and strategy. In many 
cases the animal took its 
own picture by striking a 
thread attached to the 
camera shutter. Even night 
photographs may be taken 
in this way, by a flashlight 
gun that explodes a _ half- 
ounce of magnesium pow- 
der as the shutter revolves 


ATURE must love babies, she makes so many of them 
—and not merely babies that grow up, but dozens and 
dozens of little birds and animals that are like babies 

always. We all love the look and feel of little things—little 
warm, live things that stir and breathe and cuddle snugly 
in your hands. First there are human babies, and then come 
downy chicks, and furry kittens, and awkward puppies, 
and yellow goslings, the most absurd things in the world. 
It is the smallness of them that makes them so attractive, 
the smallness and the cuddlesomeness of them. You can 
not see them without a smile of sheer delight and an almost 
involuntary reaching out to touch them. Do you re- 
member the first time you saw a tame white rabbit—the 
soft heaviness of it, the gentleness, the mild eyes, the sniffing, 
twitching, deprecating nose? And the first time you held 
a baby bird in your hand, all soft and warm and fluttering? 
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Some 
OTHER BABIES 


By 


Alice Booth 


Photographs by 
Howard Middleton 
Read these pages over with your babies. 


If you have no babies, read them over 
anyway. You were a baby once, yourself 
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But those are tame 
things we all have 
seen and loved. 
Think of the little 
folk in fur and feath- 
“an meet by 

ering afield! 

You must go out to 
find them; they will 
not come to you. 
Scout along the 
streams and linger 
in the woodlands. 
You will find them 
in their own free 
country, unconscious 
of the world of men 


They are shy, the little folk who live 
outdoors, and you are but a stranger 
in their land. They will slip past 
you if you do not watch. But if you 
are patient, you will see them every- 
where, going about their busy lives 
serenely unconscious of your smile. 
Some day you will find a rabbit in 
the golden hush of sunset drowsing 
in its warm, brown bed of leaves 


By the stream you 
may see a swallow’s 
skimming flight 
straight from the hol- 
low of her nest. A 
prosy kingfisher wan- 
ders home, just like 
a tired housewife late 
for lunch. And then 
the babies, babies of 
this tiny world! They 
yell for dinner quite 
as lustily as if the 
meal were Grade 
A milk instead 
of worms. Babies 
never vary anywhere 
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You may even find baby squirrels, 
who look at you with wild, white- 
eyed suspicion from the safe van- 
tage of a long limb high above the 
ground, or a gray raccoon who climbs 
reluctantly to reach his evening 
meal. But having seen, you must 
leave your treasured glimpses—un- 
less you bring home with you a 
camera-load of them, like these 
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By James Oliver Curwood 


Illustrated by 


Dean Cornwell 


LL through the starlit hours of 


that night John Keith trudged 
steadily into the Northwest. For 
a long time his direction took 


him through slashings, second-growth 
timber, and cleared lands; he followed 
rough roads and worn trails and passed 
cabins that were dark and without life in 
the silence of midnight. Twice a dog 
caught the stranger scent in the air and 
howled; once he heard a man’s voice, far 
away, raised in a shout. Then the trails 
grew rougher. He came to a deep, wide 
swamp. He remembered that swamp, and 
before he plunged into it, he struck a 
match to look at his compass and _ his 
watch. It took him two hours to make 
the other side. He was in the deep and 
uncut timber then, and a sense of relief 
swept over him. The forest was again his 
only friend. 

He did not rest. His brain and his body 
demanded the action of steady _ progress, 
though it was not through fear of what lay 
behind him. Fear had ceased to be a 
stimulating part of him; it was even dead 
within him. It was as if his energy was 
engaged in fighting for a principle, and the 
principle was his life; he was following a 
luty, and this duty impelled him to make 
his greatest effort. He saw clearly what 
he had done and what was ahead of him. 
He was twice a killer of men now, and 
each time the killing had rid the earth of a 
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This last time it had been an ex- 


snake. 
ceedingly good job. Even McDowell 
would concede that, and Miriam Kirk- 
stone, on her knees, would thank God for 
what he had done. But Canadian law 
did not split hairs like its big neighbor on 
the south. It wanted him—at least for 
Kirkstone’s killing if not for that of Kao, 
the Chinaman. No one, not even Mary 
Josephine, would ever fully realize what 
he had sacrificed for the daughter of the 
man who had ruined his father. For Mary 
Josephine would never understand how 
deeply he had loved her. 

It surprised him to find how naturally 
he fell back into his old habit of discussing 
things with himself, and how completely 
and calmly he accepted the fact that his 
home-coming had been but a brief and 
wonderful interlude to his fugitivism. He 
did not know it at first, but this calmness 
was the calmness of a despair more fatal 
than the menace of the hangman. 

“They won’t catch me,” he encouraged 
himself. ‘‘ And she won’t tell them where 
I’m going. No, she won’t do that.” 

He found himself repeating that thought 
over and over again. Mary Josephine 
would not betray him. He repeated it, 
not as a conviction, but to fight back and 
hold down another thought that persisted 
in forcing itself upon him. And this thing, 
that at times was like a voice within him, 
cried out in its moments of life, “She 





hates you—and she wi// tell where you are 
going!” 

With each hour it was harder for him to 
keep that voice down; it persisted. it grew 
stronger; in its intervals of triumph it 
rose over and submerged all other thoughts 
in him. It was not his fear of her betraval 
that stabbed him; it was the underlying 
motive of it, the hatred that would inspire 
it. He tried not to vision her as he had 
seen her last, in the big chair, crushed 
shamed, outraged—seeing in him no 
longer the beloved brother, but an im- 
postor, a criminal, a man whom she might 
suspect of killing that brother for his 
name and his place in life. But the thing 
forced itself on him. It was reasonable, 
and it was justice. 

“But she won’t do it,” he told himself. 
* She won’t do it.” 

This was his fight, and its winning 
meant more to him than freedom. 
Mary Josephine who would live with him 
now, and not Conniston. It was her spirit 
that would abide with him, her voice he 
would hear in the whispers of the night, her 
face he would see in the glow of his lonely 
fies, and she must remain with him 
always as the Mary Josephine he had 
known. So he crushed back the whisper- 
ing voice, beat it down with his hands 
clenched at his side, fought it through the 
hours of that night with the desperation ot 
one who fights for a thing greater thon life. 


lt was 
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ERE endeth “The River’s End,” the best serial of the year. 
“The Valley of Silent Men,” the new Curwood serial, will 
begin in September Goop HousEKEEPinG. Any one who has read 


We 
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a line of “The River’s End” will want to begin the new story. 
have nothing more to ask than that. 







Begin it—and stop if you can 


“‘Whoa!” said Keith. The horseman 
reined in. ‘Duggan!’ exclaimed 
Keith. “Johnny— Johnny Keith!” 


u are Toward dawn the stars began to fade the beard. It prickled. She had wanted’ the snow-tipped peaks of the ranges. He 
out of the sky. He had been tireless, and him smooth-faced, and now he was that. was gripped in the agony of an unutterable 
'm to he was tireless now. He felt noexhaustion. He looked better, too. But the most loneliness, which fell upon and scourged 
grew | hrough the gray gloom that came before _ striking resemblance to Derwent Connis- him like a disease. It was a deeper and 
yh it day he went on, and the first glow of sun ton was gone. At the end of the ten days more bitter thing than a yearning for com- 
ights | found him still traveling. Prince Albert he was at Turtle Lake, fifty miles east of panionship. He might have found that. 
raval and the Saskatchewan were thirty miles Fort Pitt. He believed that he could Twice he was near camps. Three times 
ving to the south and east of him. show himself openly now, and on the tenth he saw outfits coming out, and purposely 
spire He stopped at last on the edge of a little day bartered with some Indians for fresh drew away from them. He had no desire 
had lake and unburdened himself of his pack supplies. Then he struck south of Fort to meet men, no desire to talk or to be 
shed, | for the first time. He was glad that the Pitt, crossed the Saskatchewan, and hit troubled by talking. Day and night his 
no premonition of just such a sudden flight between the Blackfoot Hills and the Ver- body and his soul cried out for Mary 
im- as this had urged him to fill his emergency million River into the Bufialo Coulee Josephine, and in his despair he cursed 
ight grub-sack yesterday morning. “Won’t do country. In the open country he came those who had taken her away from him. 
his any harm for us to be prepared,” he had upon occasional ranches, and at one of It was a crisis which was bound to come, 
hing lughed jokingly to Mary Josephine, and these he purchased a_pack-horse. At. and in his aloneness he fought it out. Day 
ible, Mary Josephine herself had made him Bufialo Lake he bought his supplies for after day he fought it, until his face and 
double the portion of bacon because she the mountains, including fifty steel traps, his heart bore the scars of it. It was as if a 
self. was fond of it. It was hard for him to crossed the upper branch of the Canadian being on whom he had set all his worship 
slice that bacon without a lump rising in Pacific at night, and the next day saw in had died, only it was worse than death. 
ing his throat. Pork and love! He wanted to the far distance the purple haze of the Dead, Mary Josephine would still have 
was laugh, and he wanted to ery, and between Rockies. been his inspiration; in a way she would 
him the two it was a queer, half-choked sound It was six weeks after the night in Kao’s have belonged to him. But living, hating 
virit that came to his lips. He ate a good place that he struck the Saskatchewan him as she must, his dreams of her were a 
he breakfast, rested for a couple of hours, and again above the Brazeau. He did not _ sacrilege and his love for her like the cut of 
her Went on. At a more leisurely pace he hurry now. Just ahead of him slumbered a sword. 
iely traveled through most of the day, and at the mountains; very close was the place In the end he was like a man who had 
Him night he camped. of his dreams. But he was no longer im- triumphed over a malady that would 
had In the ten days following his flight from _pelled by the mighty lure of the years that always leave its marks upon him. In the 
eT- Prince Albert he kept utterly out of sight. were gone. Day by day something had beginning of the third week he knew that 
nds He avoided trappers’ shacks and trails and worn away that lure, as the ceaseless grind he had conquered, just as he had triumphed 
the Occasional Indians. He rid himself of his of water wears away rock, and for two ina similar way over death and despair in 
1 of beard and shaved himself every other day. weeks he wandered slowly and without the north. He would go into the moun- 
ife. Marv Josephine had never cared much for purpose in the green valleys that lay under _ tains, as he had planned. He would build 
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his And if the | 
came to get him, it was possi 
ble that again he would fight. 
On the second day of this 
third week he saw advancing 
towaid him a solitary horse 
man. The stranger was possi- 
bly a mile away when he dis 
covered him, and he was com 
ing straight down the flat of 
the valley. That he was not 
accompanied by a pack-horse 
Keith, for he was 
bound of the mountains 
and not in. Then it occurred 
to him that he might be a pros- 
pector whose supplies were 
exhausted. and that he 
easing his journey by 
his pack as a mount. Who 
ever and whatever he was, 
Keith was not in any humor 
to meet him, and without at 
tempting to conceal himself 
he swung awav from the river, 
as if to climb the slope of the 
mountain on his right. No 
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surprised 


out 


Was 


using 


Be still! We can not know what 
What eager hands reach vainly for a door, 

Remembered since they folded them in sleep 
Frail hands that lift like lilacs, evermore, 

And lean along the darkness, pale and still, 
To touch a window or a crumbling sill. 


eAn Old House 
and Garden 


By David Morton 


After wet twilights, when the rain is done, 
I think they walk these ways that knew their feet, 
And tread these sunken pavements, one by one, 
Keen for old summers that were wild and sweet. 
Where rainy lilacs blow against the dark, 
And grasses bend beneath the weight they bear, 
The night grows troubled, and we still may mark 
Their ghostly heart-break on the tender air. 


trvsts they keep, 


“Sure you did, Johnny, J 
knew it. But I didn’t dare 
let her know it. If you 
ha’ seen that pretty mo 
her’n curlin’ up as if she'd 
liked to have bit open vour 
throat, an’ her hands clenched. 
an’ that murder in her eves 
Man, I lied to her then! | 
told her I was after you, an’ 
that if she wouldn’t put the 
police on you, I’d bring back 
your head to her, as they used 
to do in the old times. An’ she 
bit. Yes, sir, she said to me, 
‘If you'll do that, I won’t say 
a word to the police!’ 
here I am, Johnny. An’ if 
keep my word with that 
tiger, I’ve got to shoot yor 
right now. Haw! Haw!” 

Keith had turned his 
away. 

Duggan, pulling him about 
by the shoulders, opened his 

wide in amazement. 
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sooner had he clearly signified 
the new direction he was tak- 
ing, than the stranger deliberatels 
his course ina way to cut him off. Keith 
was irritated. Climbing up a narrow ter- 
race of shale. he headed straight up the 
slope, as if his intention were to reach the 
higher terraces of the mountain, and then 
he swung suddenly down into a coulee, 
where he out of sight. Here he 
waited for ten minutes, then struck de- 
liberately and openly back into the valley. 

He chuckled when he saw how cleverly 
his ruse had worked. The stranger was a 
quarter of a mile up the mountain and still 
climbing. 

* Now what the devil is he taking all 
that trouble for?’ Keith asked himself. 

\n instant later the stranger saw him 
again. For perhaps a minute he halted, 
and in that minute Keith fancied he was 
getting a round cursing. Then the stran 
ger headed for him, and this time there 
was no escape, for the moment he struck 
the shelving slope of the valley, he prodded 
his horse into a canter, swiftly diminishing 
the distance between them. Keith unbut- 
toned the tlap of his pistol holster and 
maneuvered so that he would be partly 
concealed by his pack when the horseman 
rode up. The persistence of the stranger 
suggested to him that Mary Josephine had 
lost no time in telling McDowell where 
the Law would be most likely to find him. 

Phen he neck of his 
pack at the horsemen, who was quite near, 
and convinced that he was not an 
officer. He was still jogging at a canter 
and riding atrociously. One leg was flap- 
had lost its stirrup-hold; his 
pumping. 

id Keith. 

~ opped its action. He was 
big red beard and a huge, 
The horseman reined in, 
saddle, and swayed 


Was 


looked over the 


Vas 


ping as if 


arms Were 
me \W ha 

His heart 
staring at a 
shaggy head. 
floundered from his 
forward as if seasick. 

“Well, DI be 

* Duggan!” 
Johnny Keith!” 

For a matter of ten seconds neither of 
the two men moved. Keith was stunned 
Andy Duggan’s eyes were fairly popping 
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* Johnny 


out from under his bushy brows. And 
then unmistakably Keith caught the scent 
of bacon in the air. 

“Andy—Andy Duggan,” he choked. 
“You know me—you know Johnny Keith 

you know me—vou—’ 

Duggan answered with an inarticulate 
bellow and jumped at Keith as if to bear 
him to the ground. He hugged him, and 
Keith hugged, and then for a minute they 
stood pumping hands until their faces 
were red, and Duggan was growling over 
and over: 

‘An’ vou passed me there at McCoftfin’s 
Bend—an’ I didn’t know you, I didn’t 
know you, I didn’t know you! I thought 
you was that cussed Conniston! I did. 
I thought vou was Conniston!”” He stood 
back at last. ‘“ Johnny—Johnny Keith!”’ 

“Andy, vou blessed old devil!” 

They pumped hands again, pounded 
shoulders until they were sore, and in 
Keith’s face blazed once more the love of 
life. 

Suddenly old Duggan grew rigid and 
sniffed the air. “I smell bacon!”’ 

“It’s in the pack, Andy. But for 
Heaven’s sake don’t notice the bacon until 
you explain how you happen to be here.”’ 

‘Been waitin’ for you,” replied Duggan 
in an affectionate growl. ‘‘ Knew you’d 
have to come down this valley to hit the 
Little Fork. Been waitin’ six weeks.” 

Keith dug his fingers into Duggan’s arm. 

“How did you know I was coming 
here?” he demanded. ‘‘Who told you?” 

“All come out in the wash, Johnny. 
Pretty mess. Chinaman dead. Johnny 
Keith, alias Conniston, alive an’ livin’ 
with Conniston’s pretty sister. Johnny 
skipped. No one knew where. | 
made guesses. Knew the girl would know 
if any one did. I went to her, told her how 
you’n me had been pals, an’ she give me 
the idee you was goin’ up to the river’s end. 
I resigned from the Betty M. that night. 
Told her, though, that she was a ninny if 
she thought you’d go up there. Made her 
believe the note was just a blind.” 

“My God,” breathed Keith hopelessly. 
“T meant it!” 


gone 


“Maybe you don’t under 
stand, Andy,” struggled 
Keith. ‘I’m sorry—she feels—like th 

For the moment Duggan was silent 
Then he exploded with a sudden curse 
“Sorry? What the devil are you sorry for 
Johnny? You treated her square, an’ vou 
left her almost all of Conniston’s money. 
She ain’t no kick comin’, an’ she ain’t no 
reason for feelin’ like she does. Let ’er go 
to the devil, I say. She’s pretty an’ sweet 
an’ all that—but when anybody wants io 
go clawin’ your heart out don’t be fool 
enough to feel sorry about it. You lied to 
her, but what’s that? There’s bigger lies 
than yourn been told, Johnny, a whole 
sight bigger! Don’t you go worryin’. [vi 
been here waitin’ six weeks, an’ I’ve done 
a lot of thinkin’, an’ all our plans are set 
an’ hatched. An’ I’ve got the nicest cabir 
all built an’ waitin’ for us up the Little 
Fork. Here weare. Let’s be joyful, son!” 
He laughed into Keith’s tense gray face 
“Let’s be joyful!” 

Keith forced a grin. Duggan 
know. He hadn’t guessed what that * litt 
tiger who would have liked to have bi 
open his throat’? had been to him. T 
thick-headed old hero, loyal to the bottor 
of his soul, hadn’t guessed. And it 
to Keith then that he would never tell hin 
He would keep that secret. He would bur 
it in his burned-out soul, and he would b 
joyful if he could. 

Duggan’s blazing, happy 
buried in its great beard, was like the 
spiration and cheer of a sun rising 
a dark world. He was not alone. Du; 
gan, the old Duggan of years ago, 
Duggan who had planned and dre 
with him, his best friend, was with 
now, and the light came back into 
face as he looked toward the mount 
Off there, only a few miles « 
was the Little Fork, winding into 
heart of the Rockies, seeking ou 
hidden valleys, its trailless cafions, its hid 
den mysteries. Life lay ahead of him, lite 
with its thrill and adventure, and at his side 
was the friend of all friends to seek it with 
him. He thrust out his hands. 

“God bless you, Andy,” he 
“You're the gamest pal that ever liv 
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A moment later Duggan pointed to a 
clump of timber half a mile ahead. “It’s 
past dinner-time,”’ he said. ‘‘ There’s wood. 
If you've got any bacon aboard, I move we 
eat.” 

An hour later Andy was demonstrating 
that his appetite was as voracious as ever. 
Before describing more of his own activi- 
ties, he insisted that Keith recite his ad- 
ventures from the night he “killed that old 
skunk, Kirkstone.” 

It was two o’clock when they resumed 
their journey. An hour later they struck 
the Little Fork and until seven traveled 
up the stream. They were deep in the lap 
of the mountains when they camped for 
the night. After supper, smoking his pipe, 
Duggan stretched himself out comfortably 
with his back to a tree. 

“Good thing you come zlong when you 
did, Johnny,” he said.. “I been waitin’ in 
that valley ten days, an’ the eats was about 
gone when you hove in sight. Meant to 
hike back to the cabin for supplies tomor- 
row or next day. Gawd, ain’t this the life! 
An’ we’re goin’ to find gold, Johnny, we’re 
goin’ to find it!” 

“We've got all our lives to—to find it 
in,” said Keith. 

Duggan puffed out a huge cloud of smoke 
and heaved a great sigh of pleasure. Then 
he grunted and chuckled. “Lord, what a 
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little firebrand that sister of Conniston’s 
is!” he exclaimed. “Johnny, I bet if 
you’d walk in on her now, she’d kill you 
with her own hands. Don’t see why she 
hates you so, just because you tried to save 
your life. Of course you must ha’ lied like 
the devil. Couldn’t help it. But a lie 
ain't nothin’. I’ve told some whoppers, 
an’ no one ain’t never wanted to kill me 
for it. I ain’t afraid of McDowell. Every 
one said the Chink was a good riddance. 
It’s the girl. There won’t be a minute all 
her life she ain’t thinkin’ of you, an’ she 
won’t be satisfied until she’s got you. That 
is, she thinks she won’t. But we'll fool the 
little devil, Johnny. We'll keep our eyes 
open—an’ fool her!” * 

“Let’s talk of pleasanter things,” said 
Keith. “I’ve got fifty traps in the pack, 
Andy. You remember how we used to 
plan on trapping during the winter and 
hunting for gold during the summer?” 

Duggan rubbed his hands until they 
made a rasping sound; he talked of lynx 
signs he had seen, and of marten and fox. 
He had panned “colors” at a dozen places 
along the Little Fork and was ready to 
make his affidavit that it was the same 
gold he had dredged at McCoffin’s Bend. 

“Tf we don’t find it this fall, we’ll be sit- 
tin’ on the mother lode next summer,” he 
declared, and from then until it was time 


Suddenly she gave a little cry, and hugged her- 


self to his breast and hid her face there. 


And 


Keith was whispering again and again, as if he 


could find no other word, ‘“‘ Mary—Mary—Mary” 


3 by 


to turn in he talked of nothing but the 
yellow treasure it had been his lifelong 
dream to find. At the last, when they had 
rolled in their blankets, he raised himself 
on his elbow for a moment and said to 
Keith: 

“Johnny, don’t you worry about that 
Conniston girl. I forgot to tell you I’ve 
took time by the forelock. Two weeks ago 
I wrote an’ told her I’d learned you was 
hittin’ into the Great Slave country, an’ 
that I was about to hike after you. So go 
to sleep an’ don’t worry about that pesky 
little rattlesnake.” 

“T’m not worrying,” said Keith. 

Fifteen minutes later he heard Dug- 
gan snoring. Quietly he unwrapped 
his blanket and sat up. There were still 
burning embers in the fire, the night—like 
that first night of his flight—was a glory of 
stars, and the moon was rising. Their 
camp was in a small, meadowy pocket in 
the center of which was a shimmering little 
lake across which he could easily have 
thrown a stone. On the far side of this was 
the sheer wall of a mountain, and the top 
of this wall, thousands of feet up, caught 
the glow of the moon first. Without awak- 
ening his comrade, Keith walked to the 
lake. He watched the golden illumination 
as it fell swiftly lower over the face of the 
mountain. He could see it move like a 
great flood. And then, suddenly, his 
shadow shot out ahead of him, and he 
turned to find the moon itself rolling like 
a monstrous ball between the low shoulders 
of a mountain to the east. The world about 
him became all at once vividly and wildly 
beautiful. It was as if a curtain had lifted 






so swiftly the eye could not follow it. Every 
tree and shrub and rock stood out in a 
mellow spotlight; the lake was trans- 
formed to a pool of molten silver, and as far 
as he could see, where shoulders and ridges 
did not cut him out, the moonlight was 
playing on the mountains. In the air was 
a soft droning like low music, and from a 
distant crag came the rattle of loosened 
rocks. He fancied, for a moment, that 
Mary Josephine was standing at his side, 
and that together they were drinking in 
the wonder of (Continued on page 105) 
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WISH I could adequately tell vou the $7.50 paid in Warren, Ohio, to that of letter expressed dissatisfaction in appear- th 

story your neighbors have to tell you the Michigan housekeeper whe estimates ance, in cleanliness, or in wear and tear m 

through me—of the money and the three hours of her labor, “twenty cents while a masculine signature appears beneat di 

time and the labor that their hand or for soap, and an afternoon in bed.” I _ the following statement: “The woman who n 

power washing-machine has saved for wonder if, after all, this itemized ac- washes our clothes takes them home uf 

them during its period of use. Do not count will not prove the most expen- Sometimes she gets them back the middl ei 

forget that every statement I make is but sive in the end. But the following is a of the week, sometimes not. Then we W 

& quotation from some housekeeper who good average, constituting the cost in In- have to search them for vermin, and it ol 

has furnished me—for you—the actual  dianapolis for “‘a family of three indepen- _ keeps us worried all the time.”’ u 
facts of her own experience. dent of the baby’s washing done every There are but two in this family fro! 

In answer to my request, during the last day by the maid.” Illinois, who “paid the laundress two y 
two months over two hundred housekeep Laundress’ wages $2.00 dollars every other week. She failed to Pp 
ers have w ritten, detailing the cost in Carfare .10 come one day, so did the washing myse! p 
money and time and labor of their several Lunch 35 and am fully satisfied that twe dollars was h 
methods of accomplishing the family Soaps, powders, etc., gas 125 well earned.” <A Virginia housekeepe: 
washing. Bs: Pangea by box) ’ writes, “It costs me ene fifty a week, a € 

Of these housekeepers a good two-thirds epee, mee aoe : 35 the clothes are torn and eaten by strong ( 
use hand methods, either by their own ee SE eS en) sates powders.” h 
effort or by that of a laundress, or by a 94-05 Yes, the vote seems conclusive. Your ow! f 
combination of hand washing and commer- So much for the money cost. But here neighbors, you yourself, know that hand 1 
cial laundry. Che latter proves the most are a few comments, some of which may washing is not only drudgery but in u I 
common method of handling the problem. _ strike a similar note in your own experience. — skilled hands is unsatisfactory in appe«r- t 


The weekly cost ranges from as high as Perhaps it was not surprising that every ance and in wear. 
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But what have your friendly 
neighbors to tell you of their ex- 
perience with machine methods? 
They have indeed been generous 
in their response and unfailing in 
satisfaction with their purchase 
In my last talk to you about 
washing-machines, perhaps you 
remember, I accented the fact 
that washing-machines washed 
clean, irrespective of their prin- 
ciple of operation. Well, these 
letters bear me out in my own ex- 
perience, for every kind and type 
of machine is represented in the 
letters, and not one of them fails 
in the view of the user. The few 
widely advertised machines were 
of course more commonly repre- 
sented, but with only two ex- 
ceptions all had the approval of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE. 
The longest period of use re- 
ported was fourteen years, with 
the machine still in excellent 
condition. 

Again both hand and power 
machines shared equally in the 
confidence of the owner. A 
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Chicago housekeeper writes: 
“We have used a hand 


power washer twelve years, two 
hours each week. Repairs have 
emounted to one dollar. There are six 
in the family, and it has been a great 
time, money, and labor saver.” 

Again from Michigan: “I have used 
my hand power washer for nine years, 
have spent nothing for repairs. I do 
a washing for three in three hours. | 
use the machine for washing and rinsing, 
too. 

Here is another Michigan housekeeper 
who says: “I have used a hand washing 
machine for about thirteen years and have 
spent seventy-five cents for repair of a 
part. We always have from three to five 
machinefuls a week. We are only two in 
our family, but I have many guests and 
always extra men, so therefore have many 
extra sheets in the wash, also towels. I 
usually wash Monday afternoon. In the 
morning I straighten the whole house and 
get my wash ready. When the dinner 
dishes are done and the kitchen is in order, 
I clean myself up as usual and then wash 
and leave the clothes in the rinsing until 
the next day. At four or five o’clock I am 
through, and my house in order. Tuesday 
morning I hang out the clothes, get my 
dinner, and straighten the house. My 
neighbors think it strange that I wash in 
the afternocn, but I have found it so much 
easier than to get a meal in the kitchen 
when it is upset, or start in and wash a pile 
of dishes and tidy the house after I am 
ured from washing.” 

These answers are indeed evidence. If 
you can not aftord the investment fcr a 
power washing machine or have not the 
power with which to use it, buy and use or 
have used a hand machine. 

Now what is the comment upon the 
electric washing machine? An experienced 
Connecticut housekeeper: “ Although 1 
have never dene the washing in twenty- 
four years of married life, I am now doing 
it myself with the machine. The im- 
Possibility of securing help drove me 
to the method, and I rather enjoyed us- 








































1. Fill tub with lukewarm water. 
2. Add solution of water softener. 


3. Add soap jelly. 4. Turn on mo- 
tor switch tefore starting machine 





ing it. We area family of five 
people with four beds to wash for 
weekly, seven or eight sheets in 
the wash, and seemingly no end 
of towels, handkerchiefs, nap- 
kins, etc., vet I am never over 
three hours from the start to 
the time I come out of the 
laundry, and, best of all, I am 
not tired.” 

It is to a Kansas housekeeper, 
however, that you owe both sides 
of experience: “I have a 
electric washer and have used it 
three years and four months. 
There are two in our family, and 
it takes about an hour to one and 
one-quarter hours for actual 
washing, and about fifteen min- 
utes to get the water ready and 
put the machine away, or one and 
one-half hours from beginning to 
finish. I think the electricity 
cost is about fifteen cents a 
month. The motor ic a quarter 
horse-power, and the rate here is 
cight cents. It takes one bar of 
sozp for each wash. The last 
soxp 1 bought was about one and 
a half years ago, at four dollars 
and seventy-five cents per hun- 
dred bars. One six-cent bex of 
washing powder will last me for 
four washings or more. Nothing has ever 
been spent for repairs, and the machine 
is in good condition now. 





‘Estimated cost for four weeks: 


Electricity 15 
Soap, 4 bars at 434c -19 
i; package washing powder .06 
Total $.40 

W eekly total .10 


“Cost for three years and four 


months, or 174 weeks at 10¢ $17.40 
“Cost of machine 100.00 
‘Interest for 3% years at 6°; 20.00 


During this time a woman would have 
cost me $175. Twe bars of soap for one 
hundred and seventy-four weeks at nine 
and three-quarter cents equals sixteen dol- 
lars and fifty-three cents—total $193.53. 
During these three and one-third years, the 
machine has paid for itself with interest 
on the investment. It has done all the 
washing, and I am ahead $53.13 in 
money. Besides, 1 have not been both- 
ered with a washerwoman slopping around 
from one-half to three-fourths of a day every 
week, which is worth a good deal. Further- 
more, I do not think a woman could 
be had for this price, the past two years.” 

To the west we deservedly owe a tribute 
to progressiveness, but here is as progres- 
sive a message from New Jersey: “I have 
in the family five persons: my husband, 
three small children, and myself. During 
the war times I purchased a washing-ma- 
chine which I had seen advertised with a 
star mark in Goop HousEKEEPING. I have 
used it with increasing satisfaction for over 
two and one-half years. It has cost me 
nothing in repairs, and the only cost of 
up-keep is a bottle ef good machine cil, at 
about seventy-five cents a month, and a 
bottle of vaseline, cost five cents, every two 
or three months. It has saved me the 
washerwoman’s wage, two and one-half dol- 
lars a week on an average, besides the two 
meals I would have given her. The baby’s 























daily wash I do every two days in the ma- 
chine, saving. I figure, about five dollars 
a week in money. The wash can be done 
in the machine in one-seventh the time it 
used to take a woman to do it for me. | 
have also found the water cost not nearly 
so much as for hand washing. In fact, I 
am a strong advocate of the washing- 
machine and would class it among the 
most wonderful of modern inventions; it 
performs an absolutely neces- 

sary task.” 

The following tribute tells 
of special work: “I have used 
the - washing-machine 
now for twenty-two months : 
It has given me most excellent 
results and has never had 
have any repairs in any way. 
Our rate is seven cents per 
kilowatt hour. There are four 
in family. I wash bedding and 
rag rugs frequently, as well as 
curtains. Furthermore, I can 
do this when I please, regard 
less of weather or washerwo 
men, more quickly and more 
cheaply than a woman )y 
hand could do them. I paid 
for mv washer the _ first 
vear by what I saved in 
using the electric method and doing it 
myself.” 

From the far west, California: “I use 
the —— electric washer, chosen eight 
months ago because of its star. It has not 
needed repair. It costs us, at our rate, one 
and one-half cents an hour to run the ma 
chine, and it takes an average of four 
hours a week to do my washing. I have 
five children, three of them boys, and 
three adults in my family, and with m: 
own washing I do that of my neighbor, a 
family of two adults and a child, making 
the weekly washing that of a familv of 

& 


eleven. im my own maid, so perhaps 
deubly appreciate the saving in time and 
labor Lf 

Here is some testimony from a New York 
housekeeper: “I use an electric washing 
machine two hours once a week. Our rate 
for electricity Is ten cents per kilowatt 
hour. I have used the machine almost two 
vears. It has never been out of order. | 


have tried every other means, out 
side laundry. help by tI 

The washing-machine has been the 
rhe clothes are 


ne day . Cm 


most satisfactory. 
cleaner, and I am able to do the 
r family cemprises two 
adults and two small children.” 
Another New Jersev house 
keeper: “There are six in m\ 
family. Previous to the time | 
purchased my machine, I had a 
Izundress for two days. Every 
week, now, | am able to get my 
wash finished in two and one-hali 
or three hours and have no help 
ith the work. It has 
seventy-five cents for 


work. Ou 


whatever 
cost me jus 
repairs.” 

\ California housekeeper tells 
you: “We are a family of six: two 
small sons, two daughters, father 
and mother. In addition the maid 
of all work has a little daughter 
All the laundry—with the excep 
tion of sheets, pillow-cases, tab 
cloths, and best napkins 
in about four hours every Tuesday 
morning. During an illness the 
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Turn on machine clutch and run two minutes 
Turn off machine and add unsoaked clothes 


machine was used every morning for an 
hour—clothes and linen being washed in 
an antiseptic solution daily—otherwise it 
would have been a terrific task as well as 
expense. The repairs have been negligible, 
two dollars once for a man’s time repairing 
the cord, and about fifty cents for oil. 
When, at times, I have been without a 
maid, I have done the washing myself in 
the morning or have had a woman for one- 
half day. Ordinarily it would have taken 
her a full day.” 

A Massachussetts housekeeper pays her 
tribute as follows: ‘I have used an electric 
washing-machine six or seven vears. With 
that and an electric iron it takes a washer- 
woman a day and a half to do our washing, 
and we are a family of six. The up-keep 
averages, I believe, about one dollar a 
vear, but we are careful to oil thoroughly 
once a month. The saving, I reckon, is at 
least $60.00 a vear. because we do at home 
all the flat work, which we used to send to 


Wring from washing solution; rinse in the machine 






time and in labor, in money as well 
4 in that I can do big, heavy things 





the laundry, also all blankets, sweaters. 
small cotton rugs, etc. In labor it certainly 
saves a tremendous amount. Many times 
I have done the washing myself with the 
machine in four or five hours, while jt 
would have been almost impossible jor me 
to have done it the old way. Of course 
the machine will not run itself. Many 
people expect it to supply brains as well 
as labor, and so are disappointed jn 
results,” 

A LaPorte, Indiana, house 
keeper reports: “I have never 
had any repairs made, and my 
electric washing-machine 
seems to work better every 
week after operating it for 
nine months. I certainly fee! 
as though it had saved me a 
great deal in time, labor, and 
money. I can do the washing 
in about half the time, and 
the clothes are clean; but 
probably the most benefit to 
me has been in labor saved 
Washing was an ordeal to me 
and during this last year 
would have been impossible 
I really feel that I can owe a 
great deal of my _ precious 
good health to not having 
to do my washing by hand. And we 
have saved enough on laundry bills to 
pay for the machine, so now we have an 
electric washer to show for the money 
invested.” 

A New York State housekeeper submits 
the following: ‘‘In two years I have done 
four thousand five hundred and. fifty-four 
pounds of washing in 142 instalments. 
About 200 cakes of soap have been used. 
The machine has been filled on an average 
of two and one-half times. Our water rate 
Ido not know. Our electric rate is twelve 
cents per kilowatt hour. I have spent on 
an average one and one-half hours at each 
washing, including time spent in wringing, 
sorting, and changing. Repairs have cost 
about five dollars. Our family numbers six, 
but some of the above washing was done in 
response to emergency illness calls for 
hospital and influenza.” 

Here is a vote from British Columbia 
\ New Westminster housekeeper says: “! 
use an electric washing-machine 
and take about two hours every 
Monday for regular washing. | use 
the wringer about ten minutes each 
day for the baby’s wash. Our rate 
for current is eight cents. I have 
had the machine a year and eight 
months with no repairs—only oil for 


up-keep. It has saved much in 
| 


such as blankets, quilts, etc., that 
would otherwise be sent to the 
laundry. We have six in famil) 
two adults, four children, and a 
maid—-when I can secure one.”’ 
Here is a combination experience 
in Canada and Long Island: “I 
¢ should like to say that I have used 
an electric washing-machine for 
three years. In Canada, where | 
first used the machine, it cost two 
cents per hour to operate, and I 
used it two hours for a family ol 
four, rinsing as well as washing 10 
it. Here in New York it costs 
about five cents an hour, I think, 
and for (Continued on page 139) 
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RY early rising this month. It 

means earlier going to bed, but 
that is easy. A couple of hours after 
dinner on the piazza or in the auto, and 
then—off to bed. You can get the 
necessary daily cooking, dry mopping 
and dusting, the piazza sweeping, all 
of the hottest work done in the cool of 
the dav. And then it is a wonderful 
time to garden. Turnips for winter use may be sown in the 
place of a crop come to maturity. Lettuce and onions may 
still be planted, and radishes unless vou are tired of them. 
A “gambling” row of string-beans vou will harvest if the 
frost holds off. August is the best month for lawn-making. 


OW are you off for electric cooking 

utensils? This is the month to 
put them to the most frequent use. If 
you haven’t a good supply, can’t you 
afford to buy one or two this season? 
There are wonderful little combinations 
in the shape of chafing-dish and _ grills 
which broil, toast, and fry. A picnic 
style meal can be accomplished on the 
piazza or on the dining-room table. With such an equipmen: 


getting breakfast does not require the early rising formerly 
necessary. Griddle-cakes on the frying-pan of your electric stove 
you will enjoy as 
bread. p 


a perfectly new and delectable breakfast 
Crisp toast or toasted English muffins will add variety. 


F you want to set out any evergreens, 

August is by all odds the best time. 
Don’t buy cedars, junipers, white pines, 
and hemlocks if you can possibly get 
into the country. Obtain permission 
from some farmer, make a family trip of 
it, and dig up some wild ones. Bring 
them home with plenty of earth at- 
: tached to their roots, and set them out. 
They will mean very much more to you than those purchased 
from the nursery. Water them frequently during the fall. 
There are few evergreens more beautiful than our own natives. 
Cut out the old wood from the rose-bushes, and new, vigorous 
shoots to supply next year’s blossoms will soon. appear. 











HOUSEHOLD ALMANAC 


Work, Eat, Sit, Sleep 
cAs Much in the Open 
-~As You Can Manage 


N ANY things may be added to your 
1 preserve and canned vegetable 
closet in August. Blackberry jam is 
healthful and delicious. And green 
grape jam, if vou live in or can ride into 
the country, is one of the nicest meat 
accompaniments. But make a picnic of 
the gathering and above all ef the prep- 
aration of the fruit. Ripe gooseberry 
jelly may be made. The home-grown plums should be canned, 
jellied, or conserved. I should not advise any more canning 
than necessery to conserve your own garden surplus in August, 
not only because of the heat but because of the humidity. If 
you must buv beans, corn, ete., to can, do it in September. 





[ASPECT the contents of the preserve 

closet. Sometimes in August a 
light mold will collect around the tops 
of jars. Wipe this off with a damp 
cloth before it has a chance to increase. 
Watch the jellies. Sometimes they fer- 
ment a bit under the paraffin, oozing 
through as a liquid. Lift off the top 
and wipe off the jelly with a pad of 
Dry the top of the jelly and put on new 
paraffin. It is most important to keep the flies out of the cellar 
at all times, but part icularlvy so now. Keep the windows open to 
let in air and plenty of sun. Regular inspection of the cellar is of 
more importance than inspection of any other part of the house. 


damp cheese-cloth. 


I SUPPOSE every one now owns an 
electric iron as part of the laundry 
equipment. Keep it where you can use 
it conveniently. Allow your maid the 
luxury of ironing with it in the summer. 
if no other time during the year. It is 
surely unnecessary cruelty, during this 
hot month, to use a hot fire to heat 
irons. In the country stop the coal fire 
during the hot months and use oil or electricity. 





August Is a 
splendid time to accomplish the odd jobs in the sewing line. 
Keep your machine in a near-the-front-door closet where it may 


be moved out on the piazza every morning. Take all the trips 
which come your way, for “tripping season” will soon be over. 
i , 39 





Dick kissed his mother goodby, and 
she clung to him for a second ot 
You’ll come 
back tonight?” ‘‘I’ll try to, dearest’’ 


weakness. ‘Dicky! 


Home 


HE train was due in Friend’s 

Bay at ten o'clock, but all the 

village was ready for it hours 

before that. It was an exquisite 
June morning, soft and blue; flags hung 
motionless over the dewy gardens; horns 
and laughter and glad shouting smote the 
usual forenoon silence of Main Street. 
There was no school, the shops were all 
closed, even the big Pillsbury factory had 
declared « holiday, and every inhabitant 
of the village. from the babies in their car- 
rlages to their limping great-grandfathers, 
might have been found in the crowd that 
swarmed about the station and disputed 
joyously for positions of advantage. The 
boys were coming home! 

The band arrived and plunged into a 
spiriied march. The ladies of the Red 
Cross, « self-appointed committce of wel- 
come, plcasantly important in their white 
caps, took up their stand near the track 


itself. One or two mothers arrived, one 
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By Kathleen 


Illustrated by 


James Montgomery Flagg 


a better word 

than “home,” and that 
word is ‘‘mother.”’? Without 
mother, home lacks a heart, 
or perhaps a soul. This story 
by Kathleen Norris will soften 
the heart of every one who 
has taken either his joys or 
his sorrows home to mother 


HERE is 


or two wives, and were sympathetically 
ushered through the cheering mob. Liz- 
zie Reynolds, Jim Reynolds’ pretty bride, 
radiantly disdained the escort of former 
suitors; she could see no one today until 
she saw Jim in his olive drab. Stout Mrs. 
O’Connor, with a vivacious daughter sup- 
porting either side, was anxiously watching 
for the train half an hour before it could 
possibly arrive. 

“This is something like, hey?” a stout 


Litt x 


mon 


an ! | 


To Mother 


Norris 


old man in white chuckled beside the ma- 
tron’s dingy bonnet. 

“Oh, Doctor, my dear!” said Mat and 
Mike O’Connor’s mother with her deep old 
laugh, as she was wedged and jostled help 
lessly about. 

“They ’fomed Ma yesterday,” said Ag 
O’Connor, resisting the mob valiantly, 
‘and she heard both of their voices, mind 
you! But no, this morning she has to be- 
gin werrying has something happened then 
in the night!” 

“Mind you!” Regina O’Connor added 
with the same air of loving scorn. 

“She’ll soon be boxing their ears for 
them again,” the old doctor predicted 
fondly. And when the daughters’ assent 
ing laugh had died away, he added in a 
confidential undertone, “I see that the 
Madam herself has come down!”’ 

Mrs. O’Connor at once assumed an ex+ 
pression serious and interested. “Mrs. 
Pillsbury—did she so?” she asked. “Well, 
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I wouldn’t wonder it’s the 
1e’s left the house since poor 
was took!” 

“Tt is.” Ag said confidently. . “Where 


the poor 
first time 
Mr. Stani 


are they, Doc? 


“They're all in the car, back there under 
the trees— Minnie, and Mrs. Stan, and 
the two little girls, and Pillsbury himself, 


lam.” The doctor, gaining a 
eminence upon the edge of the 
station platform, looked across the bobbing 
heads and was greeted by a girl’s waving 
hand from the big car that was parked two 
hundred feet away. “That’s Minnie,” he 
said. “I suppose I ought to go over there 
and say howdy.” 

And a few minutes later he had worked 
his wav back through the crowd and was 
shaking hands with Bruce Pillsbury, the 
handsome owner of the big 
mill, and with pretty Minnie Pillsbury, 
who hung on her father’s arm. These two 
had come a few steps to meet him; now the 
three turned back to the car. Here, pale 
in her new mourning, was young Stanley 
Pillsburv’s widow, Kate, and her two baby 
girls, and here was his mother, also in 
black, and today visibly shaken and ill 
at ease. 

They were all watching her anxiously, as 
she put out her fine hand to the doctor. 
He had not seen her since the day of 
Stan’s funeral, six weeks before. But 


T 
and the Ma 
momentar! 


sturdy, ere 


twice her husband, and once Minnie in 
tears, had sought him in his shabby, elm- 


Kathleen Norris 


shaded office, to beg for some advice that 
should result in comforting mother. All 
the village knew that she had sat brooding 
by her library window for these long weeks, 
and all the village was glad to see that the 
younger son’s safe return from France had 
drawn her back inte life at last. 

“Well, Mrs. Pillsbury, this is a great 
day for Friend’s Bay! I suppose there’s 
ice-cream and chicken waiting for that 
hero of yours?” 

“Mollie Binney would see to that, if we 
didn’t,” the young widow said in her quiet 
voice, as the older woman made no im- 
mediate answer. 

“He comes—back—to a changed world, 
Doctor!” Mrs. Pillsbury,tried to smile with 
trembling lips. Her voice thickened, and 
she was silent. She looked down and 
smoothed the black gown with her fine, 
white hand. She had been beautiful at 
fifty, only a few months ago. She had been 
brave when Dick went away; she had been 
President of the local Red Cross; she had 
organized the emergency nursing for the 
terrible epidemic. But when this epidemic 
touched the big house down at Friend’s 
Bay, and when her splendid first-born, 
Stanley, was taken away, then those who 
watched her so anxiously said to each 
other, “If anything happens to Dick now, 
mother won’t get over it!” 

Nothing had happened to Dick; in the 
twenty months that Dick had worn the 
uniform nothing serious had ever happened 
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4 
to him. Dick had been cited for extraor- 
dinary heroism; Dick had lain ill in more 
than one hospital; Dick would always wear 
a great white scar across one superb shoul- 
der. More than that, Dick had been 
earnestly trying, since the hour of his ar- 
rival in France, to get himself honorably 
killed. 

Yet here he was, coming in perfect 
health and safety home te mother at last, 
to the family at Friend’s Bay, coming back 
to clean sheets, and Mollie Binney’s fried 
chicken, returning to tennis and swim- 
ming, and—now that dear old Stan was 
gone—perhaps to the junior partnership 
in the mill as well. 

Dick had not been considered eligible to 
this partnership, two years ago. He had 
always been an odd boy, slow to develop, 
inarticulate and awkward, yet somehow 
lovable, too. But he had failed them, at 
home, in many ways. He knew that now. 
He had had time to think. Somewhere in 
the trenches, in the horrors of noise and 
dark and fear and utter loneliness, he had 
found his soul. And finding it, he had earn- 
estly tried to get himself honorably killed. 

The band played desperately, but no- 
body heard the band. Pandemonium 
broke loose, as the train glided in. There 
were shrill screams, shouts, horns; there 
was frenzied pushing and jamming. The 
descending soldiers, grinning in their dis- 
colored uniforms, were indiscriminately 
kissed and hugged; shrieking girls hung 
































Minnie and her mother saw a tall man in 
olive drab coming swiftly toward them. ‘It’s 
Dick!” Minnie said. ‘My darling!’ the 
mother faltered. She had no time to say more 
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42 
perilously upon the platforms; small chil- 
dren thrust flags before anxious faces; 
panting women jumped up for a better 
view. With screaming and laughter, dust, 
heat, the blaring of music, and the frantic 
honking of a hundred motor-horns, Friend’s 
Bay welcomed back her heroes. 

Dick Pillsbury was not allowe | to thread 
his way through the mob unmolested, but 
presently he was on its fringes, and had 
the laughing and crying Minnie in his 
arms, and had kissed his father in the old 
fashion of the nursery. He kissed his sis- 
ter-in-law, too, the small girls leaping 
about him, and then at last his mcther had 
her boy again, and he clung to the frail, 
black-clad figure as if he would never let 
her go. His hard, brown young cheek felt 
that her soft one was wet, and he fumbled 
for his tan handkerchief and tried to laugh 
as he wiped her tears away. 

“How brown ycu are—and how big, 
Dicky!” she said trembling. ‘They— 
they haven’t hurt my boy, after all!” 

“You and Kate get in, mother, and keep 
the boy between you,” said Pillsbury 
senior, openly wiping his eyes. “We'll get 
out of this!” 

“How do you think mother’s looking? ” 
Minnie twisted about on the front seat to 
ask eagerly. The boy still held his moth- 
er’s hand; he did not move his hungry eyes 
from the familiar home landscane as he 
answered with a vague “Great!” 

But when Minnie had turned her back 
again, and Kate was settling the two bus- 
tling babies upon the small seats, he patted 
his mother’s hand a little awkwardly and 
looked, with his own old boyish look, 
straight into her eyes. 


“Home to mother!” he said simply, 


Home to Mother 


and Kate smiled with red eyes. Kate 
had been two years older than Stan, and 
Stanley eight years older than Dick, so 
that she could sometimes take a semi- 
maternal manner with him. 

“T thought we weren’t going to mention 
that, Min,” she said. And then to Dick: 
“The Record had a silly story about you. 
You remember that wretched Cass family, 
the saloonkeeper’s family that used to live 
down near the boat-house?” 

It was a s raight shot; the man paled a 
little. “Perfectly!” 

“Well, it rather connected your name 
with one of the girls—not the married one, 
Marge, who was in my Campfire Circle 
years ago, but the little one, Jessy. Did 
you know her?” 

“Sure I knew her!” He smiled. “Pliny 
Brown has to fill up his paper, I guess,” he 
added good-naturedly. Pliny Brown was 
the editor of the Record. 

The women laughed indulgently, but he 
knew how deep was their relief. They 
seemed glad to change the subject. 

It was all as beautiful as he had dreamed 
it—his clean, shaded, comfortable room, 
the airy regions down-stairs, with their 
softly-blowing curtains and odors of flow- 
ers, the delicious hint of 2 follie Binney’s 
hot bread and cherry pie that began to 
drift through the house, as the clock crept 
about toone. The blue waters of Friend’s 
Bay lapped the shore; down below the house 
the shabby little boat rocked at her moor- 
ing. Minnie scolded her parrot, a dedant 
speck of emerald, up in a_ maple; 
Kate led two bread-and-mily little girls 
away for naps. His father walked 
about the big car that was twinkling in 
a drenching and sluicing of water from 
Mateo’s hose. 





Kate and the children; every one was gl. 
ways crazy about him. And he never” 
Dick smiled his wistful smile, “he neve 
gave you.or Dad an hour’s worry!” he said. 

She tightened her fingers on his. 

“He never hung around the Village 
nights,” Dick pursued, some _painfyJ 
thought making his face grim. “Well 
there’s lunch, and I’m starving,” he said. 
getting to his feet. ‘‘You don’t know 
what it means to have regular eats again,” 
He held out a hard, big hand to help her 
to her feet, and put his arm about her ag 
they went into the house. 

If there was a shadow in his eyes, she 
did not see it, and even Mollie Binney 
could find no fault with his appetite. More 
chicken, more cream gravy, more rolls, he 
demanded; the women joyously piled his 
plate. ‘‘My glory, this is wonderful!” he 
said more than once. And when the solid 
frozen cream was heaped upon the cherry 
pie, he ejaculated simply, ‘‘Gosh!” For 
the first time in many weeks there was 
laughter in the old Pillsbury house. 

But when Mollie had retired to her 
kitchen and the family was alone, when the 
cream was melting and nobody could eat 
anything more, Dick suddenly cleared his 
throat and said in a husky, troubled tone 
that instantly drew all their eves to his face: 

‘Listen a minute, will you all?” 

They all looked at him, this handsome, 
tender, big man who had come back in the 
place of blundering, inarticulate Dick. 
He was looking down at his plate, stirring 
his black coffee with unseeing eves. 

“T’ve been thinking of how I’d say this 
for the last twenty months,” he said slowly. 
“T can only tell you the bald fact. That 
story in the Record, mother—I’m sorry! 
The girls said you’d heard it—about my 
having been married to 
Jessy Cass. That’s—well 
—it’s true.” 








kissing her smooth white cheek again. 
‘He touched the crépe 
at her wrist gently. 
‘Just begin to realize it, r = 





mother!” he said with a | 
piteous and unsteady 
smile. 

For answer came the 
always ready brimming 
of her eyes, the trembling 
of her sweet, tender 
mouth. She looked 
quickly away, clasping 
his hand blindly. They 
did not allude to their 
sorrow again. 
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“You think she looks 
badly?” Minnie inquired 
earnestly an hour later. 
“My dear, she looks wonderful to what 
she did! I wish you had seen her 2 month 
ago, brooding, silent, trying not to cry.” 

They were wandering about upon a tour 
of inspection, Kate and Minnie and Dick, 
were out now by the old stable, where a 
vooden horse’s head looked down from 
above the clean, wide doorway. Dick, 
caught in a memory of the little boys who 
had played here years ago, smiled vaguely 
in the warm summer morning and did not 
answer. 

“That was when you were in the hospital 
in Paris,” Kate said, “and of course I 
was ill—” She sighed. “I was so much 
sicker than Stan,” she added sadly. And 
for a few moments the girls’ eyes were wet 
as they talked of Stan. 

“And then, another thing that worried 
mother was—you know, that rumor!” 
Minnie concluded. 

Her brother eyed her questioningly, 





And his other, co ning do vn-stairs with 
the first white at her wrists and throat, sat 
beside him on the green lawn under the big 
trees, and they talked and talked and talked 
hungrily, as if there would never be an end 
to the questioning and tie replies. To- 
morrow he woul: go to the mill, she said, 
and father would be so proid of hin, so 
glad to have a son of the house at te old 
place again, and on Sunday they must 
drive to Stan’s grave. 

“T’ve not been there at all, Dicky. But 
I will go with you. I’ve been thinking, 
dear, that I mustn’t try God’s patience too 
far. He’s given me back my splendid boy 


safe out of that inferno, and am I not a 
thousand tines richer, with Minnie and 
with you, than sone poor woman whose 
only child fell over there, alone and un- 
noticed 

“That’s the way to look at it, mother 
He had 


1? 


dear! Old Stan had a happy life. 


Kathleen 
Norris has written since she wrote 
“Mother”—but you’ll find that ‘God’s 
October 
number will make the biggest hit of all. 
Maj. Charles G. Norris 


They all stared at him 
in a dead silence, but he 
saw nobody but his 
mother. He _ saw the 
color drain out of her 
face, and her lips part a 
little, and her breast fall. 
Her eyes held his fixedly. 

“Oh, no—my son!” 
she said voicelessly with- 
out stirring. Dick had 
never heard his mother 

= use that tone before, but 
it took Kate and Minnie 

back to Stan’s sick-room, 

and they had a terrible moment of seeing 
again the silent figure on the bed and the 
gray head of Stan’s mother laid against 
his motionless hand. ua 
“You mean that you are married, then? 
Dick’s father asked quietly in the silence. 
Dick inoved hagzard eyes. “Yes, sit 
We were married in February, just a few 
weeks after I went to camp and before | 
went across. She felt—well, sort of wild 
about my going, and—well, her sister 
wasn’t very good to her, and her father was 
dying. She’s—she’s always been straight 





—I know the girls won’t believe that, but § 


I—well, Iknowit. And her sister, Margie, 
she’s not—she may be all right, but she 
runs with queer fellows since her husband 
died. And it didn’t seem one chance in 4 
thousand for Jessy. I thought I might get 
killed—hoped I might; I knew that I'd 
never be anything but a trial to you and 
mother!” 
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Dick exulted in his soul as he lifted the sodden little bundle in his arms. 


looking grand,”’ said Margie. 


“ull silence. Somewhat 
Dic K got to his feet, the others watching 
him intently. ‘Jessy has always hated 
Friend’s Bay,” he said simply, “and I find 
that she and Margie have moved into the 
city. Lasked Brown, the conductor, about 
them. coming down. He knew their father 
Pretty well. and he gave me their address. 
I have got letters very regularly. I 
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“Usually I keep him 


“It wouldn’t take me five minutes to rub out something for him”’ 


ternoon. You can drive me to the station, 
Min?” 

His sister looked up with bright eves and 
firmly closed lips and nodded bravely. 
He saw the muscles of Yer throat con- 
tract. 

* There’s only one thing more, mother,” 
Dick said. He had gone to the end of the 


awkwardly “rather thought I’d look them up this af-7 table and leaned against the back of her 


*T know what this means to vou, 
I didn’t, when I went away. I’ve 
had time to think what it is to have me 
fail vou once more. It’s just—it’s just 
that there seems to be nothing else to do 
Jessy —why, I hardly know her. But I'll 
have to take up my life at that end. She 
can’t live here in (Continued on page 100) 
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A screen may conveniently 
beused beforethedoor from 
the dining-room into the 
butler’s pantry, to cut off 
the view and to prevent 
drafts while dinner is 
being served. The plain 
mahogany frame and con- 
ventional design of the 
woven panels accord with 
the simplicity of the room 


A novel use for a screen is 
shown at the right, to 
furnish a dark background 
for an especially choice 
piece of furniture. This 
charming French model 
shows conventionalized 
nosegays in rich, soft 
colors as_ medallions 
above scrolls and_gar- 
lands of tarnished gilt 


The 
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in 
DECORATION 


By 
Mary Northend 


Made of ‘heavy brocade 
framed in guimpe, this low, 
broad screen affords an 
attractive color note and 
at the same time hides 
from view the inevitable 
radiator. At need it may 
be shifted to jcut off the 
draft from the window 
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Painted on thin silk is the charmingly summery screen 
used to decorate the uninteresting wall of the outdoor break 
fast room above. At any moment it may be moved to 
shut out passers-by or to cut off the view into the house 
within. The whole effect is delightfully cool and simple 


HE origin of the screen is not definitely known 
but it has been attributed to the Chinese, as 
their decorative schemes appear on so large 
a number of the screens used in the courts ol 
Europe. The name given them by the French is most 
suggestive, “ puravents,”’ meaning protections from the 
wind. They were used in the early days for ecclesiastical 
furnishings by the priests, who, while celebrating Mass 
in cathedrals or chapels, were exposed to drafts. They 
ipidly in favor with the French during the fifteenth 

enturies. An old inventory of a Versailles 

s palace mentions a screen that belonged to the Grand 

+ Council, ch was composed of six leaves, with festoons 
of flowers for decoration. Many French artists engaged 
among them Jean Antoine Watteau, 

inter. Love scenes were in high favor 
is NIV, generally representing a couple 
And in 1657, screens of different col 

‘e found even in the houses of many of 


Irgeois. 
Japan without screens is considered fur- 
re necessary, not only to insure privacy, 
t also protection from breezes. In that country 
listinect varieties: the summer screen; the The deep, rich tones of this hand-tooled leather screen 
or stand screen; and the folding screen known bring out in strong relief the red and gold of the embroi- 
Phe stand screen was undoubtedly used dered Italian chair, which would lose much of its distinction 


also. (Continued on page 165) against the light wall-paper. It also balances the grouping 
Bs 





BUILDING on a PRICE PEAK 


By Allen E. Beals 


Compiler of Daily Building Reports 


Illustrated by 


Jack Fieanagqan 


MERICA is home-hungry. With hearts yearning for 
home as never before in the world’s history there are 
not houses enough to go around. Building, therefore, 
is the nation’s greatest present need. It is so vital to 

the welfare of the country that the question of shelter in the great 
cities and suburban towns has superseded in the official mind the 
war-time problems of food and clothing. Thousands of men and 
women are now financially able to attain full realization of the 
hopes that they have cherished for years—some day to build 
their ideal of a home—but there is a strange, indefinite something 
that has been bidding them withhold the order to the architect to 
proceed with plans. They seem to bow, as the nation with 
almost one accord has bowed, before the whispered mandate of 
this wavering phantom whose only word is “ Wait.” 

Marriages alone make necessary 300,000 new American homes 
each year. Homes destroyed by fire require rebuilding. Two 
million marriageable men are coming home to waiting women’s 
hearts and hopes; women who, through the lonesome, patient 
watches of the war weeks, months, and even years, have been 
buoyed up by their dreams of a home of their own at the end of 
the waiting. But those who have returned and have bent their 
thoughts toward building have listened to that still, small voice 
until today there stalks throughout the land a famine the like of 
which the world has never known. 

So sinister is the influence of this specter that the Federal 
Government has essayed to arrest the mischief it would do. It 
has elevated a large section of the Department of Labor almost to 
the dignity of a Department of Building Propaganda. New 
York has appointed a committee from both branches of its 
Legislature, with powers to study the underlying causes of the 
dearth of homes. Municipalities in every section of the land 
have been urged to hasten public improvements, such as good 
roads to outlying sections, in the hope of encouraging individuals 
to improve their holdings. The most intensive kind of inspira- 
tional literature has been issued, until the franking machinery at 
Washington has fairly creaked with the outgoing quantities of 
mail matter urging immediate resumption of building, but even 
the Government has been unable to still the voice that counsels 
indefinite delay. 

In the meantime the prospective builder has let almost a year 
slip by. The building season of 1919 has nearly waned, and na- 


tional construction is barely half what a normal year should be. 
What of the year to come? 

To one whose niche is near the center of the building industry, 
who almost daily feels the pulse of finance and material suppiy 
that alters city skylines and makes more homelike the smal 
suburban towns, there comes a pathetic drone of inquiry from 
those who have for years made sacrifices that they might some 
day build their home. To read between the lines of notes penned 
by women’s hands, letters from giant firms who seek expansion of 
their mills to meet much larger markets than they had before, or 
labored efforts of an office man, staying late, perhaps, to type 
an inquiry as to his chance to build with profit now, one can not 
help but see hopes deferred. But for how long? 

No one knows. The best that can be done is to seek as far as 
possible, retrospectively, the fundamentals that made conditions 
as they are, and carry them with peace-time modifying phases 
several years ahead. We have no precedents for such times as 
these, and in their absence economics and basic causes of effect, 
applied to reconstruction factors such as we can really feel and 
sense, give us the only clue to shape the probable course of the 
country’s future building policies. 

The last peak-year the builder can recall was 1909. The year 
that began the decade now drawing to a close wrote finis toa 
remarkable era of prosperity. Both 1912 and 1916 were products 
of an artificial impetus in building projects filed with supervisory 
boards in various municipalities, but which never reached a 
maximum of fulfilment, as they did in the decade just before. 
The 1907 panic reached its withering finger into ro11 and later 
years, and then, with hopes of better times and full confidence in 
the future of American business and industrial expansion, tre- 
mendous influences were brought to bear to stem the tide of 
pessimistic thought. Construction then got under way, and 
antagonisms that forced trade wars and ruinous competition 
began to manifest themselves, because the mills were overstocked 
so greatly that owners against their wills were forced to liquidate. 

This factor, applied to building .materials and their markets, 
helped bring about the present strange condition in building that 
we have today. It stifled production; war drained the remaining 


building material supply and forced abatement of home building § 


plans as well as construction work in general, and gave life to that 
whispering voice that today bids the builder wait. Labor costs 
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N | \NY people say that prices are coming down; many that prices are 
going up. Here you have an opinion by aman who knows. When you 
have read his article you will understand why it is “good business” to build now 


marked up because homes were scarce and rents increased, 
forced manufacturers to sell at cost and lower, and utilize the 
cash to install labor-saving machinery to be ready for the build- 
ing boom that never came. 

At the end of 1909 there seemed to be nothing ahead but 
record-breaking building projects and the cheapening prices, 
though the cut-rate policies of manufacturers and distributors 
inmany instances brought about a condition of loose credits and 
a stampede of construction the like of which does not appear in 
building annals anywhere. Project after project was conceived, 
figured, and in many cases actually contracted for without 
thought as to who would ultimately occupy them, until the 
country attained a condition of overhousing as acute as the 
undersupply of housing of the present year. 

The speculative builder is an honored business man, usually, 
and prospers when a normal market rules. Cheap land and 
low selling price for the finished house are essential to his 
success, but cheap land is found at present far from the end of 
the trolley lines or well-paved streets, where the demand for 
houses is almost negligible, and materials and labor and bor- 
rowed capital cost too much. 

This lack of attraction for the speculative builder all over the 
country is what is putting the nation’s appeal squarely before 
the individuat home builder. Uncle Sam asks him to help to 
solve the housing shortage .with the same patriotic fervor that 
he aroused within himself when all the nation stood in line and 
gave a mighty tug to help the Allies win. The issues now are 
doubly at our hearths. The speculators are waiting for surer 


Most people would live on a hill if hilltop 
prices were less steep. The tendency of build- 
ing prices today is up, and the longer you 
wait to build that home of yours, the higher 
up the hill you will have to go—in price 


profits, but homes are not built for commercial gain. The 
architect who bids you not to hesitate to build is well in- 
formed, and the materialman knows full well the added 
cost you will have to pay if you delay. If the home builder 
discounts this advice through the secret murmurings of that 
specter that would bid him wait, upon the ground that both 
architect and builder must be solicitous for work and profits 
while costs are high, he errs. 

To counsel those who hesitate to build, who seek the truth 
with reference to construction costs from one unbiased in the 
premises, some correspondence with the Board of Educa- 
tion of Hobart, New York, will reveal the basic elements 
that make costs higher than they were before the war, and 
incidentally explain why it is best to proceed with building 
now. The questions asked echo those I have received from 
almost every state in the country. 

1-What is your judgment about building now? What is 
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48 
the trend of building material prices? 
Are materials much higher than they 
were in 1914-1917? Do you look for 
a drop in prices next year? 

2-Do you think building material prices 
will go back during the next few years 
to pre-war levels? Will they advance 
from present levels? Will they re- 
main about where they are now? 

3-What is your judgment on the labor 
market? Will wages remain in the 
next year or two about where they are 
now? Do you expect a drop? 

4-Do you look for large construction 
enterprises this year and next? How 
will they affect prices of materials and 
wages? 

5-Would you advise building a school- 
house this year? How about dwell- 


ings? Would you advise building 
now or waiting until next year or 
longer? 


In reply to the first question I said I 
would unhesitatingly recommend imme- 
diate procedure with building plans, whether 
large or small. The building material 
market is being held at artificially low 
price levels. Prices are higher than they 
were in either 1914 or 1917. They are 
about 84 percent above what they were 
five years ago, with the exception of 
metals, like structural steel, such as 
would enter into the assembly 
of a modern skyscraper or re- 
inforced concrete industrial build- 
ings. If steel is included in the 
computation, the advance in price 
approaches 95 percent. 

Such an advance at first glance 
appears to be quite prohibitive as 
applied to a contemplated building 
operation, but the householder is 
already paying an advance of 110 
percent for groceries, clothing, 
chemicals, and grains. 

There is a difference between the 
cost of materials and the cost of 
construction which bears in favor 
of the prospective home builder as 
well as of the financial giant or cap- 
tain of industry contemplating 
plant or commercial expansion. 
The cost of construction between 
June, 1915, and May of this year 
showed a gain of only 48 percent, 
based upon the construction of a 
two and one-half story frame dwell- 
ing with stucco exterior. This is 
based upon an actual cost compar- 
ison for such a dwelling near New 
York, where costs are probably 
higher than anywhere else in the 
country. 

A steel skeleton building in 








go back, in the next few years, to pre-war 
levels, or whether they will advance or re- 
main about where they now are, I em- 
phatically stated that building material 
prices can not revert to pre-war levels’ for 
at least five years. The Department of 
Labor’s investigations show that thirteen 
years elapsed before building material 
prices resumed the levels that prevailed 
prior to the outbreak of the Civil War. If 
there were no possibility of disturbing 
factors entering upon the calculation, and 
the economic conditions of today were 
comparable with those prevailing in the 
late Sixties, the revision might be expected 
to be deferred even longer. 

But America is a world market today. 
After the Civil War the country suffered 
from impaired credits. We rank now as 
one of the leading creditor nations of the 
world. This position was thrust upon us. 
It was not of our choosing. We are 
struggling as a nation for balance, poise, 
and adjustment to the unaccustomed re- 
sponsibilities. The process by which we 
arrived at the position we now hold is an 
unnatural one. Financiers are not sure 
that it is a safe condition to be in, but 
without precedents, with one man’s judg- 
ment as good as that of znother, time alone 
can supply the answer. Wall Street, as 
well as the modest home builder, in the 
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Is worth more today than 
it 


it was a year ago. It 
would cost you a lot more 
to rebuild it—if the fire 
demon got it. So why not 
increase your insurance? 
Some are adding a third, 
others more. It is the wise 
thing—the safe thing—to 
do. It takes only a little 
accident to turn the biggest 
house into a pile of ashes 





Chicago, just completed, cost 87 
percent more than the same struc- 
ture would have cost in 1914. <A 
St. Paul architect on a reinforced concrete 
structure showed that the increase in cost 
was 8o percent. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the phantom has voiced a false mes- 
sage, and those who have heard and heeded 
have waited for lower costs in vain, because 
commodities, including building mater- 
ials, have dropped only 5.7 percent in 
price to the consumer since they reached 
the peak, October 1, 1918. The price 
trend on all building materials is now de- 
cidedly upward. 

Replying to the second question regard- 
ing price tendencies and whether they will 





meantime, should harken to the precept of 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan, who said that 
he who is a bull on the United States never 
will go wrong. The best way to be bullish 
is to build. We have not reached the high 
level of building material prices. When 
that level will come it is beyond the ken of 
any one to say. It seems to me that the 
price of building materials will be about as 
follows: 

Quotations on building materials will 
rule about at present levels for the re- 
mainder of the year, with some factors, 
such as lumber, steel, and cement, grad- 
ually crowding for higher pegs. Total 
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Building on a Price Peak | 


construction will represent this year be. 
tween 40 and 60 percent of normal, By 
spring, construction work will have reached 
between 50 and 70 percent of normal, 
slowing up as the Presidential election 
approaches, continuing with decreasing 
activity until the spring of 1921, when there 
will be a building revival of more or less arti. 
ficial stimulation until the spring of 1929 

Much will depend upon the confidence of 
the investors in the new Administration, 
but by 1922 the condition of construction 
will have become so aggravated through 
the timidity of the professional builder and 
building investors, with demand even more 
acute than at present and with building 
material supply quite inadequate to meet 
the demand, that prices will be at least at 


‘ war levels, if, indeed, not actually beyond 


them. 

By that time the much-needed freedom 
from Federal cortrol of private investments 
and transportation facilities on land and 
sea should have been brought about, and 
the cld Jaw of supply and demand should 
function normally once more. 

The actual, present-day requirement of 
the country is a million homes. The 
normal growth of the country requires 
600,000 homes a year, half of them made 
necessary by marriages, as has been stated, 
and the remainder attributable to specula- 
tive construction and replacement 
from loss by fire, wind, and flood. 
For the last two years, owing to 
war-time exigencies, this normal 
construction of homes has practi- 
cally been suspended. To the mil- 
lion homes that would have been 
built had there been no war, there 
must be added hundreds of thou- 
sands of other buildings, like store- 
houses, railroad terminals, theaters, 
hotels, stores, and public  struc- 
tures, not to mention office build- 
ings. These facts do not concern 
the normal trade expansion that 
I} will necessitate urgent construc- 
tion work next year or the year 
following. The foregoing is 
merely unfilled construction re- 
quirements. 

The country is forty-five percent 
underconstructed. The full re 
covery from this great void seems 
to be dependent upon the harvest- 
ing of tremendous crops this year 
and the method of receiving inter- 
est payments from debtor nations. 
In the meantime the home builder 
can help to solve the housing 
problem, at least. 

Building material prices, it seems 
to me, can not recede. We have 
just touched the surface of the 
existing demand for buildings. 
Where demand is great and suppl) 
meager, there must be high prices. The 
country’s biggest building year barely 
touched a total of $1,500,000,000. How, 
then, can prices recede if all the building 
material mills of the country, operating al 
full capacity—which they will not be able 
to do—can produce only $2,000,000,000 
worth of materials, when there is a potential 
market for buildings already projected 0! 
more than $4,500,000,000? This does not 
contemplate the export trade, which may 
develop mightily, for England also needs 2 
million homes. 

Building material manufacturers, as 4 
whole, probably (Continued en page 153) 
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)GRAPHS BY JOWN KABEL 


A GLIMPSE OF CRATER LAKE, OREGON 


HESE pictures are faithful reproductions of some scenic “eg 

A by the only real creating artist, God. He invented beauty. e 

ve 139 set the patterns that have formed our taste, mixed the co we 
a Nature uses without mistake. The best that men can do is mie nts 

their souls in reproductions of His handiwork, copying the things He made 
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SUNRISE OVER CRATER LAKE, CASCADE MTS. 
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Pal SGE is the supreme verification of the First Artist’s sense of 
t) & i beauty. From bursting seed to dying tree, from boldest 

XE \5 granite crag to crumbling rock, there is no unlovely moment. 
Centuries of change only make His masterpieces more magnificent, 
toning them to a deeper significance and a more stately majesty 
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LOOKING ACROSS LAKE McDERMOTT, CALIF, 


JROM day to day magic lights and shadows play on God’s 
pictures, displaying them forever in new aspects. From the 
faintest flush of dawn to the yellow tide of noonday, from 

the glory of the sunset to the blue of midnight, hues change, outlines 
soften, shift. Only a master creator can make things always lovely 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF CRATER LAKE, OREGON 


XJOU will find an exhibition of God’s work anywhere you 
FS Yi go —— outside the cities that mankind has built. Leave 
2 the art galleries for moments when your life is tied to town. 
See the originals of the copies men have made. Look for the work 
of the real exhibitor, the first artist and the best artist —God 
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Honor 


In this very unusual—not to say sensational—article a 


well-known woman writer asserts that women, in the 
mass, are not honorable, and proceeds to prove it 


T is a striking commentary on the 

position of women in the past that 

even in our modern language the 

phrase, “a woman’s honor,” has a 
meaning entirely different from the general 
definition of the words. “Honor,” for a 
woman, has a particular and narrow and 
twisted meaning not included in the defini- 
tion of the word as used for men. A 
woman’s honor does not mean her straight- 
forwardness, her loyalty, her truth, or even 
her principles. It has one meaning and 
one only—her chastity. 

Now this, of course, harks back to the 
old days when chastity was the one es- 
sential of a woman. It is a survival of 
savagery, in a way, for it definitely limits 
the value of women in the world to sex 
purposes, their antique use. Nowadays 
women are in everything. They work. 
They earn their own living, and sometimes 
that of a dependent parent or child. They 
go about the streets and engage in all the 
ordinary little business 
transactions of every day. 

They buy papers—and it 

is up to their immortal 

souls whether or not they | 
leave their two pennies on 
the unguarded news- 
stand. They ride on the 
subways and street-cars, 
with nothing but a more 
or less social conscience 
to guide them in their be- 
havior. Thev go to bus- 
iness; they sell or make 
things; they tap a type- 
writer—and the service 
they give depends on 
nothing in the world but 
their honor, the honor no 
one has ever told them 
they had. 

It is almost in baby- 
hood that the sharp differ- 
entiation between the 
sexes occurs, a differentia- 
tion that in some future 
age will be done away 
with. Courage seems to 
be set aside as a strictly | 
masculine virtue. When 
little brother falls down 
and hurts his knee, he 
is treated with Spartan 
lack of sympathy. Even 
his mother joins in what 
she believes is an essen- 
tial hardening process, and tells him to be ; 
little man and not cry. He soon learns 
that cuts and bruises are supposed to be 
ignored by boys, and he does his best to 
i to what he is told should be the 
tte of the occasion. But when little 
sister falls down, some one runs to pick her 
| some one sympathizes with her 
lls her ‘‘mother’s baby” and ties up 


treat 


conforn 


elique 


up. 
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her wound if it is only a pin-prick, and she 
iraged—even taught—to give what 
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substantiate them, isn’t it 


different standards? 
believe that 


they do if they could see them for what they 
really 
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should be the affair of a moment great 
importance, and to expect an enormous 
amount of attention whenever anything 
similar occurs. 

This, of course, is all wrong. Courage 
and fortitude are as necessary for a woman 
as for a man. The lack of self-control 
developed in these occasional instances 
will make the doctor’s task far harder in 
the inevitable illnesses of childhood that 
occur later on. This method of treat- 
ment, too, develops the woman who tells 
you—if she happens to be perfectly com- 
fortable at the moment—about the terrible 
headache she had last Thursday or the 
appendicitis operation three years ago the 
twenty-sixth of this month. 

In the earliest days, too, little sister is 
permitted to impose on little brother, and 
little brother is taught that little sister may 
demand certain things—and get them— 
merely because she is a girl. That idea, 


that merely being a girl entitles one to 


F the statements made in this article are 
true, and we all know of incidents that 


about 


changed our methods of educating our girls, 
so that they will come to womanhood with 


education, or the lack of it, for no one can 


are—liitle, contemptible, mean. 


would vou suggest bringing about a revolu- 
tion among our sisters so that they will 


each other “‘white’’? <A 


¥100 will be sent for the best answer of not 
more than 1000 words received by Septem- 


special privileges, has ruined more women 
-and more men—than all the other ar- 
chaic notions of the world put together 
It is no time at all until little sister learns 
that she can take brother’s ball away from 
him, that he will not strike her because he 
has been taught that it is poor sportsman 
ship to hit a girl, that he will not even use 
force to regain it by reason of the same 
tabu, and that if he resorts to mother with 
an appeal, mother is almost certain to say: 
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It must be a matter of 


women would do the things 


check 


Manuscripts must be typewritten 


Give the ball to sister if she wants it. 
You must always be a little gentleman 
with sister.” 
There is seldom any reproof of sister for 
the arbitrary appropriation of brother’s 
property, and certainly no punishment. 
She is encoureged to believe that just one 
thing is required of her, and that if she 
does that one thing, she may do anything 
else she likes and get away with it. She 
has fulfilled her whole duty if she is a 
“nice” little girl, and it must be said for 
the little sisters of the world that the cen- 
turies of training concentrated on one 
virtue have had their effect—they are 
practically always “nice” little girls. 
Perhaps it is the fact that boys usually 
play games, which involve rules, while 
girls usually play dolls, that prevents girls 
from teaching each other to be fair and 
square. The observance of any sort of 
rules has a detinite effect in establishing 
respect for ordered and conditioned exist- 
ence. While boys grow 
up playing baseball and 

m mingling with the greatest 
possible number of their 
fellows, girls pley 
“house,” with at most 
two or three playmates. 
And all their play casts 
themas ruler andsupreme 
mistress of a house and 
family. This tends 
unfit them for a gregarious 
life and develops too 
much of an individualis- 
tic outlook. It is worth 
more for a girl-child to 
learn how to play a game 
—any game—fairly, to 
win it without too much 
exaltation and_ lose it 
without too much sorrow, 
than it is for her to 
mother, no matter how 
devotedly, a family of 
dolls. 

A great deal has been 
said about the value of 
dolls in preparing a girl- 
child for motherhood 
mentally, that is, for no 
child ever learns anv 
really practical child care 
from her doll-play—but 
as a matter of fact. 
motherhood needs 
preparation. The stage 

is all set for it in every woman’s heart. 
No playing with dolls can bring it; no lack 
of dolls can destroy it or subtract one atom 
from its power. If a girl can deal fairly 
with the world of strangers all about her, 
she can certainly be trusted to deal fairly 
with the children she has borne. After all. 
to be a really good mother, one must first 
be a good citizen 

I was luckier than most girls, for I grew 
up asa boy. And the reason I happened 
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5) oats May be Men Who Weuld De- 
liberately Disgrace an Innocent Man 
| to Get Even With Some One Else 

Do You Know of One Who Would Do It? 





to do that. was that I had a cousin George. 
Whatever I have in me of honesty, of 
courage, and of fairness I owe to my cousin 
George. My mother taught me that if I 
was a telltale, God would not love me. 
My cousin George taught me that if I was 
a telltale, the gang would not play with me. 
Religion has always been a factor with me, 
but I must admit that my cousin George’s 
threat was the more powerful influence. 
It was so much more tangible. God was 
far away; the gang was right there. And 
I would rather have played with that gang 
any time, than have gone to heaven. I 
am not sure but that I should prefer it 
even yet. 

My cousin George must have been a 
remarkable person. He must have had a 
massive contempt of petty jeers, for prob- 
ably his was the only gang in the 
world persistently tagged by a small girl. 
He accepted me as he would a small 
brother. He saw that no 
one imposed on me—look- 


A Woman’s 
; a were agates. 
The boys all had 
the tiny ones 
they bought for 
a cent for ten. 
Isaw them play 
for keeps, and I 
saw the winners 
win. Somehow I 
can not remem- 
ber that I ever 
saw the losers 
lose. So I got in a game for keeps to 
win some marbles. 

Ruin came. Those strong boy fingers 
snapped those tiny marbles with the speed 
of bullets. My glassies were far bigger 
and my chubby fingers weak. I lost— 
first the colored, then the glassies, then 
the agates that I loved, until my sack 
was empty. I had no marbles left. 
My throat ached to cry. The tears were 
in my eyes. But I knew the etiquette of 
the gang—I smiled and said I didn’t care. 
My cousin George might have got my 
marbles back for me on legal grounds, for 
it was well known that they were valuable, 
and I had lost them against a cheaper kind. 
But he did not, and then and there I 
learned never to play unless you were 
ready—and willing—to lose, unless losing 
would be part of the very fun and spirit of 
the game. 

And then my cousin George did some- 
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the high-school basketball team 1 played 
on, where I learned—with a tug that almog; 
broke my neck—just why it is best for y 
girl to put her long braid of hair inside 
her middy blouse instead of out. I shal 
never forget the college rushing part 
where my dearest chum broke her prom. 
ised word to me. I shall never forget 
the bridge club, with the old woman who 
was too stupid to cheat artistically, but 
who could—and did—play out of turn and 
take back cards and fail to follow suit. 
always to her own advantage. 

It used to be said in college that no ten- 
nis game between girls was ever played 
honestly—it needed an umpire to keep dis. 
honest girls from cheating their opponents 
and to keep honest girls from cheating 
themselves. The girls who have standards 
are so impressed by the poor sportsmanship 
of their sex that they are absurd in their 
fear of coming under suspicion. They are 
so straight they lean backward. They 
are such good sportswomen that they play to 
lose instead of to win. 

But this is the new generation that is 
learning fair play through college sports. 
Our mothers’ generation did not have the 
same chance. And so we have the scenes 
that go on in women’s clubs all over the 
country, the wrangles that are written up 
in the papers when there is an unusually 
conspicuous row at an annual convention. 
A man once told me about being in his 

office, working, with a busi- 
ness meeting of his wife’s 





ing back, I see what a 
task that must have been. 
But he also saw to it that I 
imposed on no one, and that 
must have been much 
harder. 

On our long hikes after 
blackberries or birds’-eggs I 
learned not to want a drink 
unless a spring was near. I = 
learned to keep up or be 
left ruthlessly behind. I 
learned that the only way to get any- 
thing home was to carry it myself. I 
learned that the only way to get birds’ 
eggs was to find them; no one ever gave 
me any. And I learned that complaints 
about the hot sun or my tired feet or 
my failure to find berries were either 
callously ignored or sneered at. 

The only distinction I can remember 
against my sex came when the gang went 
swimming. Thev left me a safe half-mile 
up the creek, where I could wade the 
shallow ripples—and then, in dog-days, 
watch the red spots come out on my legs 
and feet. The plunder of the gang was 
always left in my care, and when I had 
waded, and put on my shoes and stockings, 
and looked over enviously and despairingly 
the canes and queer rocks and eggs the 
others had, there was nothing to do but 
lie on my back in the long grass and 
dream. Hours I have spent, too happy 
to sleep, with the blue sky shining down 
—while the gang swam and swam and 
swam. I learned patience, too, in those 
long summer days. 

And as time went on, I learned many 
other things. It was my cousin George 
who taught me how to lose. And I hated 
it. I could never be a gambler, for I al- 
ways think ahead and count the losing in. 
I learned at marbles. Now the marbles in 
my bag were good ones. They were made 
of glass and porcelain, and the best of them 
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a Men’s Club That Would Do That? 





WOMAN’S Club Propcsed 35 
Women for Membership—in Order 
Do You Know of 


club going on in the next 
room. They were propos- 
ing new members. Thirty- 
five of them, one after the 


other, were nominated. 
Thirty-five of them were 
blackballed. And the 





women were not proposing 





thing that I love him for today. He 
played to win—he did it—and he won my 
marbles back. He did not give them to 
me. It would have ruined me if he had. 
I should have expected all my losses in life 
to be made up to me by some one. He 
kept them. And one rainy day we played 
at marbles in the house, and somehow 
George was not in good form that day, and 
I won my marbles back. .I never knew 
why he kept playing my own marbles 
against me instead of his own. I never 
wondered that his expert shots failed so 
persistently while I won. But now I know, 
and I am grateful. 

And so it went. I was a boy. I did 
things for myself and asked no help. I 
never was the telltale that I might have 
been. When it came my turn to be “it” 
in hide-and-seek, I never whined. I 
learned to smile and say things didn’t hurt. 
And I learned to play fair and keep the 
rules of the 
game.  Le»rn- 
ing to be a little 
lady is nothing 
like so difficult. 

Let us have 
honor among 
women — chiv- 
alry, and cour- 


other’s 





age, and fair 
play. I shall 
never forget 


the names of their best 
— friends, either. They were 
nominating women. that 


they had had a little trouble 
with or that they disliked just a little 
or envied, perhaps. 

“You know what those women were 
doing?” said the man who told me all about 
it. ‘They knew good and well that news 
of club-meetings always gets out. They 
didn’t want those people in that they pro- 
posed. Farfromit! They just put ’em up 
to shoot at.” 

Women are deadly, some women. In 
the Fifth Avenue bus, one day, from the 
Pennsylvania Station, there was an over- 
dressed blonde with her white-haired 
mother. Mother had just come in re- 
sponse toatelegram. Daughter’s husband 
was suing her for a separation on the 
grounds of extravagance, gadding about, 
and temper, and daughter was in a temper 
now. Hercheeks blazed even through her 
rouge. She could not wait to tell her 
mother all about it. So she told us all, 
every one in the (Continued on page 94) 


WOMAN Accidentally Smashed An- 
Hat 
When She Offered to Make Restitution. 
| Men Would Have Made a Joke of It 
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‘‘A child was born six months after you left us,’ 
hit Baltazar between the eyes, partially stunning him. 


’ 


said Sheepshanks. 
*“*My God!” said he. 


Something seemed to 
“Oh, my God!” 


The House of Baltazar 


F J don’t smoke, I’m afraid I can’t 
* said Baltazar. 

hanks smiled _ politely. 
“You remember my little weak- 
But pray smoke. I’ve got used 
to it of late years.” 

Baltazar filled and lit his pipe. “A 
couple of weeks ago,” said he, “I had all 
but completed two epoch-marking mathe- 
matical treatises. I had also stuff in the 
way of Chinese scholarship that would 
have been a revelation to the Western 
world. Then German aircraft dropped 
bombs on my house, a hermitage in the 
middle of a moorland, and wiped out the 
labor of a lifetime. They also nearly killed 
1 young Chinaman whom I regard as an 
extraordinary mathematical genius, and 
about whom I want to consult vou. They 
also revealed to me a fact of which I was 
entirely unaware, namely, that the war had 
been going on for a couple of years.” He 
leaned back in his chair and drew a few 
contented puffs. 

His host passed a hand over perplexed 
brows and leaned forward. “I’m very 
sorry,” said he in his precise, nasal voice, 
“to appear stupid. But you have put 
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Sheeps 
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forward half a dozen such amazing propo- 
sitions in one breath that I can’t quite 


” 


ou. 


foll 


By William J. Locke 


Illustrated by 


~~. kK. Haana 


[F the truth must be told, Bal- 
tazar did seem a little queer 
while he was punishing himself 
for falling in love with a girl, but 
now that he is back in his old 
world he is a real man’s man, 
aman whocan shoulder burdens, 
meet the tests of a war-weary 
world. You will like him as 
Locke tells how he “care back” 


A smile gleamed in Baltazar’s eves. “I 
thought that would get you,” he remarked 
placidly. ‘But it’s an accurate present- 
ment of my present position.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said Sheep- 
shanks. ‘But you surely haven’t been 
living a recluse on a moor for the last 
twenty vears?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Baltazar. ‘Eighteen 
of them I spent in China. I went out 
straight from here.” 

“To China? Dear me!” said Sheep- 
shanks. 

“Didn’t anybody guess where I had 
vanished to?” 

“Not a soul, I assure you. Your disap- 
pearance created a sensation. Quite a 
sensation.” 


“JT often tried to guess what you all 
thought about it,” said Baltazar. “It was 
like being dead and wondering what the 
dickens people were saying about one. 1 
suppose you thought me mad, or a fugitive 
from justice, or one driven by the Furies.” 

“We didn’t know what to think,” re- 
plied Sheepshanks. 

“Well, call it the last. I wasn’t very 
old and hardened. Perhaps I mistook 
Mfrs. Grundy with an upraised umbrella 
for one of the ladies who played the devil 
with Orestes and Company. I had quite 
decent reasons then for clearing out. 
Whether I was wise or not is another 
matter. Anyhow I went to China. Ajiter 
eighteen years I came back. Now my 
whole life work has gone—except that 
part of it which exists in the cultivated 
brain of my remarkable young Chinaman. 
There seems to be no place for me in Lon- 
don, where everybody’s fitted into the 
war. So I’ve come here, if only to find 
something left of my old life to attach 
myself to.” 

“1m afraid there’s not very much to be 
done in Cambridge,” said Sheepshanks. 
“It’s no longer a university, but a mili- 
tary camp.” 

“But at any rate,” said Baltazar, “T can 
find here a few human beings I knew who 


1 synopsis of the first three instalments will be found on page 118 51 
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might put me in the way of actual things, 
help me on my course.” 





‘Th 
shanks. 

“T also have to see what can be done 
for Quong-Ho. I want him to come up 
next term. Has the college ever had an 
undergraduate who has come up with a 
knowledge of Elliptic Functions?” 

‘God bless my soul!”’ ejaculated Sheep- 
shanks in interested astonishment. 

‘He's a wonder,” laughed Baltazar. “I 
ought to know, because I’ve taught him 
daily for ten years. Well, he’ll be on your 
list, if you’ll have him. He’s a dear crea- 
ture—manners like a hidalgo—mind cul- 
tivated in the best of Chinese and English 
literature, and speaks English like his 
favorite author, Dr. Johnson. As I’ve no 
kith or kin in the world, I’ve adopted 
him as my intellectual son and heir.” 


at’s quite possible,” said Sheep- 


HEEPSHANKS rose, walked to the 

open window deliberately, and looked 
out. Presently he returned. ‘It seems 
strange,” said he, ‘that you should adopt 
a Chinaman, ‘when your English son is 
giving great promise of following in your 
footsteps.” 

Baltazar regarded him in a puzzled way. 
Then he laughed. ‘My stepson? I’m 
afraid, my dear Sheepshanks, when I left 
the mother, I Jeft her son. One of the de- 
fects of my qualities is honesty. I may be 
brutal, but I can’t take a sentimental in- 
terest in the son of old Doon.” 

The man I’m talking about,’ said 
Sheepshanks, “‘isn’t called Doon. His 
name is Baltazar. He came up with a 
minor scholarship over the way—’”’ he 
vaved a hand, indicating the gray wing 
of the neighboring college visible through 
the window—‘‘and he was the most prom- 
ising freshman of his year.” 

Baltazar jumped up. “TI don’t know 
what ou earth you’re talking about. I 
don’t suppose I’m the only Baltazar left 
in England. He can be no son of mine. 
It’s idiotic. You ought to know.” 

“IT do know,” said Sheepshanks. 

3altazar’s eyes flashed in amazement, 
ond he made a stride toward him. ‘What 
do you know? What are you suggesting?”’ 

‘*4 child was born here in Cambridge, 
six months after you left us.” 

Something almost physical seemed to 
hit Baltazar between the eyes, partially 
stunning him. He felt his way to the 
nearest chair and sat down. ‘My God!” 
“Oh, my God!” 

He remained for some time, his head in 
his hands, oveiwhelmed by the significance 
of the revelation. At last he sprang sud- 
denly to his feet. ‘‘ No wonder you haven't 
forgiven me!” he cried with characteristic 
directness. “To run away from a woman 
in such circumstances would be unforgiv- 
able. But I swear to God 1 never knew. 
I saw her only a few days before 1 left, and 
she gave no hint. Such a possibility never 
entered my mind—has never entered it. 
I may be any kind of sinner, but not 
such a scoundrel asthat. I left her because 
we were miserable together. I did my 
best—now and then a brief reconciliation. 
I suppose she tried, too, in her way. After 
the things were worse than ever. 
And then there was the life of some one 
couldn’t sacrifice—a flower of a 


said he. 


last, 


else J 


thing. I felt my wife would be glad to 
see the last of me. So I fled like Christian 
from the Burning City. If I had known 


The House of Baltazar 


that—well, that I was leaving this respon- 
sibility behind me, I should have faced 
things out. My God, man, you must be- 
lieve me!’ he ended passionately. 

Sheepshanks met Baltazar’s fierce gaze 
for a few quiet moments. Then he held 
out his hand. “I believe vou, J. B., and 
doing so takes a great load off my mind.” 

“T’ve noticed your avoidance of the old 
name,” said Baltazar. ‘It must have 
been in pretty evil odor for the past twenty 
years or so.” 

“You’re such an incalculable fellow,” 
said Sheepshanks with a kind smile. ‘* The 
romance you so delicately suggest never 
occurred to any of us.” 

“Well, well,” said Baltazar, ‘all that is 
done and over long ago. Anyhow I wasn’t 
the heartless wretch Cambridge must have 
taken me for. I leave my rehabilitation in 
your hands. To me now the main, star- 
ing, extraordinary fact is that I have a son. 
Ason! I’ve gotason. A mathematician. 
The same lunatic quirk of brain. Not 
only my own flesh and blood, but my own 
flesh, blood, and intellect.” He paced 
about the room. ‘‘ What kind of fellow is 
he? Is he like me? Have you seen him?” 

“Ves, once. Crosby—you remember 
Crosby?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Baltazar, impatiently. 

“Crosby asked me to breakfast, one 
day, to meet him. The son of John Bal- 
tazar, Senior Mathematical Scholar of his 
year, was a curiosity. We didn’t tell the 
young man so. Indeed, I suppose he won- 

‘dered why an old fossil like myself was 
there.” 

“Never mind what he thought of old 
fossils, my dear Sheepshanks. What was 
he like?” 

“Like you. Quite recognizable. But 
fairer, and though sensible and manly, 
less—if vou will allow me to say so—less 
of a firebrand.” 

“Anyhow, a good straight chap. Not 
merely low mathematical cunning en- 
veloped in any kind of smug exterior?”’ 

“‘He’s a son any father would be proud 
of,” said Sheepshanks. 

“And where is he now?” 


YHEEPSHANKS made a vague gesture. 
‘Where is all the gallant vouth of 
England? Over there, fighting.”’ 
‘Are you sure?” 
“It would be small compliment to you, 
J. B., if I wasn’t sure,” replied Sheep- 
shanks with a smile. ‘‘ Crosby would tell 


you. He’sup. Isawhim yesterday. Of 
course you know he’s Master now.” 
“T’ll go along and see him. But the 


boy—I suppose he has got a Christian 
name. What is it?” 

“T forget, but I can easily find out.” 
Sheepshanks took the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Calendar froma shelf. ‘But perhaps 
you’d like to look through it yourself.” 

Baltazar turned rapidly over the pages, 
found the college he sought and the name 
of Godfrey Baltazar in its list of scholars. 
“Godfrey!” he exclaimed. ‘That was 
my father’s name.” Then after a pause, 
2s though speaking to himself, “It was 
good of her, confoundedly good of her.” 

He walked to the casement window 
which Sheepshanks had vacated, and 
leaned his elbows on the sill, looking out 
for a long time into a blur of things. 
Sheepshanks glancea at his broad shoul- 
ders, which seemed bowed beneath an in- 
tolerable burden, and after a moment or 


two of hesitation slipped ‘noiselessly from 
the room. Presently Baltazar turned 
startled to find himself alone, frowned 
then recognizing a delicate instinct on the 
part of his host, went back to the window 
and his whirl of thoughts and emotions, 
What a mess he had made of his life! 
What folly had been each one of those 
flaming decisions that had marked his 
career! Was he a coward? The word 
stung. There was a difference between 
flying from temptation and resisting it. 
He remembered the comparison he had 
just made between himself and Christian 
flying from the Burning City, and sud- 
denly saw the execrable meanness and 
selfishness of Bunyan’s hero—egotism as 
colossal and despicable as that of St. 
Simeon Stylites on whom he = had once 
airily lectured to Quong-Ho. What mat- 
tered anything human, wife, children born 
and the child within the womb, so long as 
he saved his own wretchedly unimportant 
soul? For aught Christian cared, all his 
family and his friends could lose their 
souls, as long as he himself escaped. A 
sorry figure. And just such’a sorry figure 
John Baltazar had cut. And, life being 
real and implacable, he had not even suc- 
ceeded in saving his paltry soul. He had 
lost it at every step. His fine phrases to 
Quong-Ho, his boast of altruistic service 
to mankind? Sheer juggling with sacred 
things. Sheer egotism. Sheer vanity. 


HAT a mess he had made of his life! 
What folly had been his cowardly 
flight! If he had known, he would have 
remained. Yes. A salve to conscience. But 
the consciences of brave men need no salve. 
He had fooled away his life in a coun- 
try that had no need of him, from waich he 
had derived no measure of spiritual profit. 
Strip the glamour of sheer scholarship 
from his interest in Chinese philosophy, 
and what remained? Scarcely anything 
that the heir of Western thought had not 
picked up in his child’s copybook. And 
while he was wasting his brain and his 
moral energies and his physical strength 
in pursuit of shadows, the son of his 
loins, a human thing for whose molding 
and development he was, by the laws of 
nature and civilization, responsible, had 
grown up, haphazard, fatherless, mether- 
less, under alien guidance. He threw his 
memory back to his wife’s family, the 
Woodcotts, narrow-minded, bigoted, vul- 
gar—Lord, how he had detested them! 
Had he abandoned his son to their un- 
tended mercies? No matter who had 
trained the boy, he himself had failed in 
the most elementary duty of mankind. 
Suddenly he raised: both clenched fists 
and cried aloud: “By God! I swear—” 
Then suddenly he saw the ironical face 
of the village doctor of Water End and 
heard his sarcastic words: ‘A bad habit. 
I should give it up,”—and his arms 
dropped helpless by his sides. No. What 
wes he about to do but to take one more 
irretrievable plunge into the morass 1n 
which he had floundered? 
He began again to wonder concerning 
this newly discovered son, strove to visual- 


ize him. A broad, upstanding fellow 
like himself. Fairer—he got that from 
his mother. A fine, soldierly figure 
khaki. But only a boy, just twenty. And 


he had thrown everything to the winds on 
the outbreak of wer and had been fighting 
in France—that child—for two veurs. 
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As if in answer to a prayer appeared the passing, gray clad figure of a guardian angel. ‘“‘Sister,’’ saia 
Godfrey, ‘‘this is Mr. James Burden. You ought to know each other. You both knew my father. ”’ 


Baltazar turned, and for a few speechless seconds he and Marcelle stared into each other’s eyes 
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He drew a sharp breath as a sudden 


smote him. The boy might 
killed. Apparently he was 
still alive. Otherwise Sheepshanks would 
surely have heard. But supposing—sup- 
posing— He shivered at the thought of it. 

Half an hour, an hour—he was uncon- 
scious of time—passed. Then the door 
opened, and Sheepshanks appeared, fol- 
lowed by a short-bearded man in clerical 
tweeds. 

‘“‘A bit of luck. I found Crosby in. I’ve 
told him everything, and he has been kind 
enough to come along.” 

Said Dr. Crosby: “I have brought with 
me the boy’s last letter, only a week old. 
Perhaps you would like to see it?” 

Baltazar stretched out an impatient 
hand. This thing so essentially personal, 
the first objective token of his son’s exis- 
tence, affected him deeply. The words 
swam before his eyes. He turned to the 
end to see the signature. His thumb 
against it, he held out the paper to Sheep- 
shanks and said in a shaking voice: 

“That’s my handwriting. He has the 
same trick of the ‘B’ and the ‘z.’” 

The letter informed the Master that he 
was still at Churton Towers near Godal- 
ming; that the stump obstinately refused 
to heal completely, owing perhaps to the 
original gangrene; that he hoped they 
would not chuck him out of the army, be- 
cause with a brand-new foot he could be 
useful in hundreds of ways; but that, if 
they did, he would come up and continue 
to read for his degree. 

‘May I keep this, Crosby?” asked Bal- 
tazar, and, permission given, he folded it 
up and put it in his pocket. Then he 
turned to Sheepshanks. “Why didn’t 
vou tell me at first what had happened?” 

“My dear fellow,” said Sheepshanks, 
“T only heard he had been 
wounded. I was unaware 
of details. That’s why I 


thought 
have been 


went at once to Crosby. In 
these days one must be 
discreet.” 

“Ves, no doubt,” said 
Baltazar absently. He 


paced the room for a few 
moments. Then, halting: 
“‘T must see this son of mine. 
But I must see him in my 
own way. Will you do me 
the favor not to let him 
know of my reappearance 
until I send you word?” 
“Certainly,” said 
Crosby. 
“Thanks,” said he. 
He walked to and fro, his 
head full of the tragedy of 
this maimed young life. He 
looked from one unemo- 
tional face to the other. 
Their attitude was incom- 
prehensible. Crosby, before 
showing him the letter, had 
spoken of wound and am- 
putation in the most matter- 
of-fact, unfeeling way. 
Suddenly he burst out indignantly: ‘I 
wondér if you two people have any idea of 
what I’m feeling. Today I learned the 
wonderful news that I’ve got a son—a 
splendid fellow, a man and a soldier. An 
hour afterward you tell me that he’s a one- 
legged cripple. Neither of you seems to 
care a hang. I haven’t heard a word of 
sympethy or pity 


Dr. 


would only stay! 


The white-headed, gold-spectacled Se- 
nior Tutor rushed toward him in some agi- 
tation with outspread hands. ‘My dear 
J. B., we must observe a sense of propor- 
tion. You really ought to go on your 
knees and thank God that your son is 
preserved to you. He’s out of the war 
forever.” 

“My boy—my only son—was killed last 
December,” said Dr. Crosby. 

Baltazar stared for a moment at Crosby 
and sought for words, even the most 
conventional words, but they would not 
come. Then, memory flashing on him, 
he stretched out his open hand about 
three feet from the ground and said in 
a voice which sounded queer in his own 
ears, 

“That little chap?” 

“Yes. That little chap,” said 
Crosby. 


Dr. 


XII 


DAY or two afterward, Godfrey Bal- 
tazar, still tied by his maimed leg to 
Churton Towers, received a letter which 
caused him to frown and rub his head. 
It was typewritten save for the signature 
and’ was addressed in care of a firm of 
solicitors in Bedford Row. As _ soon 
Marcelle came to do his morning dressing, 
he handed it to her. 
“What do you make of this?” 
Before replying, she read it through 
without remark. It ran: 


as 


“DEAR SIR 

“T have just been visiting Cambridge 
after many years’ absence abroad and 
have learned that the son of my old col- 
lege friend, John Baltazar, is lying 
wounded at Churton Towers Convales- 


Home “%Veaia! 


HE best contract ever offered an Amer- 
ican actress was hers for the signing. 
Her manager offered to buy her a houseboat, 
to get her anything she wanted, to send to 
America for her cat and her canary if she 
1 But the boys were going 
back, every American heart in Europe felt a 
tug this side of the water—and Elsie Janis 
said, “I’m going home.” 
little actress whom the boys of the A. E. F. 
dubbed “a regular feller’ has written an 
article about her homecoming that you will 
be glad to read—in the September number. 





cent Home. I am writing to you, there- 
fore, to inquire whether one who was 
very intimately. connected with your 
father in the old days might venture to 
run down to Godalming and see you, 
with the double purpose of making the 
acquaintance of John Baltazar’s son, of 
whose brilliant academic beginnings the 
University authorities have informed 


The House of Baltazar 


The inimitable 


me, and of paying a stranger English. 
man’s tribute to a gallant fellow who 


has shed his blood for his country. My 
time being at your disposal, I shall be 
happy to keep any appointment yoy 
might care to make. ; 
Yours very faithfully 
JAMES Burney.” 


‘Seems rather nice of him,” said Mar. 
celle. 

“T suppose it is. 
fossil?” 

Marcelle smiled. “‘ Probably what he 
claims to be, an old college friend of your 
father.” 

“He must have been a don of sorts. 
not merely an undergraduate friend 
Otherwise how could he have go 
straight to the people who knew all 
about me? You never heard of James 
Burden?” 

“No,” replied Marcelle, shaking her 
head. ‘‘ How could I know all the Fellows 
of your father’s college? Newnham stu 
dents in my day were kept far from the 
madding crowd of dons.” 

“Well, what about seeing the senti 
mental blighter? Oh, cf course he’s 
sentimental. His ‘double purpose’ reeks 
of it. Rather what before the war we used 
to call ‘colonial.’ What shall 1 do? Shall 
I tell him to come along?” 

“Why not? It can dono harm.” 

Godfrey reflected for a few moments 
Then he said: “ You see, before I met you 
I should have jumped at the idea of seeing 
an old friend of my father. But you knev 
more of him than the whole lot of the 
others put together. I’ve got my intimate 
picture of him through you. I’m not so 
keen to get side-lights, possibly distorting 
lights, from anybody else. You see what 
I mean, don’t you?” 

“TI see,” said Marcelle. 
“Let us have a look at the 
foot.”’ 

She plied her _ nurse’s 
craft, set him up for the 
day’s mild activities. When 
he hobbled an hour later 
into the hall to attend to his 
correspondence and _ resume 
his studies, he wrote a polite 
note to Mr. Burden suggest 
ing an appointment. After 


But who is the old 


quarters as Churton Towers, 
life was a bit monotonous, 
and stragglers from the out- 
er world not unwelcome. 
It was all very well for most 
of his comrades, who had 
mothers, fathers, sisters, 
cousins, girl friends attached 
and unattached to visit 
them; but he, Godfrey, had 
found himself singularly 
alone. Here and there 4 
representative of the Wood- 
cott crowd had paid him a 


perfunctory visit. He pro 
fessed courteous apprecla- 
tion. But they were not his people. 


Memories of his pariah boyhood dis 
counted their gush over the one-footed 
hero with the Military Cross. He was 
cynical enough to recognize that they took 
a vast lot of the credit to themselves, to 
the family. 

A few men friends, chiefly men on leave 
wandered down (Continued on pay 108) 
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DEPARTMENT OF COO 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
Mildred Maddocks, Director 


We test your recipes. 


HAT does the oaken plank suggest to you? 
To Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE it 
suggests less dishwashing, a wealth of spicy, 
fragrant meals prepared and served on a hot, 
pungent plank in your kitchen—little work, few dishes, 
ind no worry. A whole meal on one dish! 

Perhaps you have thought of the oaken plank in terms 
of elaborately prepared meals requiring much time and 
tar too much labor to be practical for the home kitchen, 
but that is not true! Instead, we know that the plank 
transforms the most commonplace food into meals fit 
for a king, with nothing else required but a plain green 
salad with crackers, cheese, and coffee. Planked ham is 
just as simple to prepare as broiled ham. Planked 
mackerel is just as simple to prepare as baked mackerel. 
And so it is with all kinds of plank cookery. But best of 
all, think of the dishes which you may save and the time 
which you may save by preparing and serving your whole 
luncheon or dinner on one dish. 

So to you the plank will soon become as indispensable 
as a roasting pan, perhaps even more so. The stores are 
now showing various shapes and sizes of planks. Select 
the size best fitted to the needs of your family, not for- 
getting that practically a whole meal is to be served on it. 
For our meal serving in Good HovseKEEPING INsTITUTI 
we found the eleven-inch-diameter plank best for serving 
=ix people or more; a smaller plank of nine-inch diameter 





We Serve 


O you know that Goop HousEKEEPING INsTI- 

TUTE is a research laboratory established by 
Goov HousEKEEPING and operated for your benefit 
over a period of twelve years?’ It has two depart- 
ments. This one, the Department of Cookery, is 
concerned solely with recipes and cooking methods. 
We test your neighbor’s 
recipes. We test the more ambitious writer’s mate- 
rial. Wetest our own research work before we print 
any of it. Todo this adequately the department has 
a well-equipped laboratory kitchen. 
and utensil, from the more expensive ranges—coal, 
gas, electric, and oil—down to the smallest measuring 
spoon, is ours to use for you. The recipes are made 
in the quantities we print, in every case; and they 
must taste good as well as look good before we print 
them. You may use these pages, then, with confidence. 


Planked ‘Dishes Save Washing Dishes 
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Kvery device 









is quite large enough for a family of four. Other sizes are 
procurable also. The oaken plank is much to be pre- 
ferred; no other wood gives such a never-to-be-forgotten 
flavor to the meat. Do not buy the plain planks; all 
correctly-made planks are grooved. These grooves lead 
to a shallow well at one end, where all the rich, savory 
gravy is collected. The plank without a stand will serve 
very well if of a size to be placed in a platter. But if you 
wish, nickel or silver stands may be purchased with the 
plank. The Instrrure uses one plank for all kinds of 
planking, whether meat or fish. And this seems to be in 
the nature of a real discovery. Each time, after using, 
the plank is carefully washed in hot, soapy water with the 
aid of a bit of steel wool. With this care the plank is 
always fresh and clean. 

Practically all the meats which you ordinarily broil or 
bake in the oven with very little moisture may be cooked 
onaplank. Beefsteak, hamburg steak, veal, ham, chops, 
chicken, and fish, either sliced or in chunks, suggest only 
a few of the possibilities of planking. If you have a gas 
or an electric range the planking may be done either far 
from the broiling flame or in a hot oven. With a coal 
range the planking may be done in the oven. Rub the 
new plank well with one of the margarins or hardened 
vegetable fats, then heat it smoking hot by placing it in 
the oven. You will find that after the plank has been 
used several times, the fat penetrates the wood per- 




































Crisp sausages served on 


halves of apples, gar- 
nished with rice mounds 


Planked Ham with broiled potatoes and tomatoes 


and it will not be necessary to 


mane 
vil it so thoroughly. The meat or fish can 
be placed on the hot plank and broiled on 
one side until done; this can be accom- 
plished a hot oven equally as well as 


under the broiler. The time of broiling 
depends upon the thickness of the meat. 
When one side is nicely broiled, remove 
the plank and turn the meat with the 
cooked side down, arrange potatoes and 
other vegetables around the meat, return 
to the oven, and complete the cooking. 
By the time the meat is broiled, the pota- 


toes will be delicately browned, and the 
other vegetables will be tender and appe- 
tizing. 

We found no lack of spice or variety in 








the luncheon and dinner meals which were 
prepared on a plank and served to the 


INSTI1 staff. Will you not try them, 
and possibly new combinations will suggest 
themselves to you? 


Planked Ham with Broiled Potatoes and 


Tomatoes. Select a slice of ham about 
one inch thick. Heat and oil the plank as 
directed above. Place the ham on the 
plank | broil on the lowest grate of the 
broiler in a moderate oven for fifteen 
minutes. Remove from the oven and turn 
the cooked side of the ham down on the 
plank. In the meantime pare six good- 
sized potatoes and cut into lengthwise 
slices one-half-inch thickness. Place 
these colander over hot water or in a 
steamer and steam for ten minutes. Re 


move the potatoes and place them around 
the meat on the plank, having them lap 
over each other. Sprinkle salt, pepper, 
and paprika over them and place a small 
plece of margarin or butter in the center 


of each slice. Cut two large tomatoes in 


one-hali-inch slices and arrange these over 
the surface of the ham. 
Sprinkle salt, pepper, 


and paprika over the 
tomatoes and place a 


small piece of margarin 
or butter in the center 
of each slice. Return 


the plank to the broiler 


or oven and cook for 
thirty minutes or until 
the ham is well cooked, 
the potatoes golden 
brown, and the toma- 
toes tender. Just be 
fore serving, the plank 


may be garnished with thin strips of green 
pepper and radishes cut intheshape of lilies. 

Planked Sausages and Apples. Select 
good-sized, uniform apples. Cut in halves 
after removing the core. Arrange the 
apples on the heated and oiled plank and 
place one sausage in each half of an apple, 
having prickéd the sausage in several 
places to prevent its breaking open from 
the intense heat. Place the plank under 
the broiler or in a hot oven and cook until 
the apples are tender and the sausage 
crisp and well-done. Just before serving. 
arrange mounds of hot, cooked rice at 
intervals around the plank with one table- 
spoonful of catchup in the top of each 
mound. For those who particularly like 
the combination of sausage and apple, this 
method of preparing them has a new and 
lasting flavor. 

Planked Corned Beef Hash for a supper 
or luncheon is not to be surpassed. Chop 
the corned beef very fine and mix it with 
twice its quantity of cold boiled potatoes, 
likewise finely chopped. For the smali 
sized plank, six cupfuls of hash will be 
sufficient. Add tablespoonful — of 
chopped green pepper, salt, pepper, and 
paprika to taste. If the mixture seems too 
stiff, moisten with a little hot milk and 
melted margarin. Make a mound of the 
hash in the center of the hot plank. Flat 
ten it slightly and make several indenta 
tions on the surface. In each of these 
break an egg. Sprinkle the surface with 


one 


salt, pepper, and bits of butter or mar 
garin. Cook under a low broiler flame or 


in a slow oven until the eggs are set and 
the hash is browned and heated through 
To serve, sprinkle the top with finely 
chopped parsley and arrange slices of 
cucumber pickle around the edge. 
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Planked Corned Beef Hash for the luncheon or supper dish 










Planked Mackerel makes a most tempting meal 


When the occasion calls for a very fes 
tive dish, any meat or fish planked with 
mashed potatoes is most attractive. 
Planked Mackerel is a tempting meal in 
itself Purchase a good-sized mackerel, 
split Wipe the fish with a damp cloth, 
then lay it skin side down on the heated 
plank and sprinkle well with salt, pepper 
and paprika, with dots of butter or mar- 
garin over the surface. Place ina hot oven 
or under a medium broiler flame for fifteen 
minutes. Meanwhile boil eight good- 
sized potatoes, put them through a potato 
ricer, and season while hot with salt, pep- 
per, and paprika. Add sufficient hot milk 
to make the mixture not quite so soft as 
for ordinary mashed potatoes. To each 
quart of the potato add the yolk of one 
egg. Mix well and last add the stiffly- 
beaten whites of the eggs. Arrange the 
mashed potato around the fish in mounds, 
or arrange with a pastry bag and rose tube; 
one’s originality will come to the rescue 
here If desired, whole tomatoes may be 
cut in lily form and placed at intervals 
around the plank; then a bit of mayon 
naise may be placed in the center of each 
tomato. Garnish the fish with slices of 
cucumber which have been marinated in 
French Dressing 

We are all more or less familiar with 
planked steak. Yet Planked Hamburg 
Steak is almost as tastv. Two pounds of 
flank or round steak are required for a 
family of six. Mix the meat, finels 
chopped, with a small piece of suet like 
wise chopped. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped green pepper, one-half cupful of 
catchup, about one tablespoonful of salt, 
two tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce. 
and one-half teaspoonful of dry mustard, 
Form the meat into a flat, oval cake in the 
center of the hot, but- 
tered plank. Cut thin 
slices of suet and ar- 
range around the steak 
to give it the appear- 
ance of a rea! planked 
steak. Meanwhile, 
pare small, whole pota- 
toes and boil them for 
ten minutes. Roll them 


in seasoned flour and 
arrange around the 
Hamburg steak. Place 


a piece of butter or 
(Continued on page 129) 




















































This is the month of garden plenty. 





Use vegetables freely in place of meats 





ecipes Sent Us by Your Neighbor 
We Tested Them for You 


Summer Squash Pudding or Pie 


1105 Total Calories 130 Protein Calories 
I eve 
2 teaspoonfuls rice flour 


r corn starch 
1, teaspoonful each cin- 
: c amon ginger, nutmeg 

‘4 teaspoontul Salt 

Steam the squash until tender, put through 
a sieve, and cook down till almost dry; then 
measure. Mix sugar, salt, and spice, add 
squash, egg slightly beaten or corn-starch 
mixed with a little of the milk, and the milk 
gradually. Turn into a buttered baking-dish 
and bake in a slow oven until firm and brown. 
This may also be baked in one crust. 

Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 





Cottage Salad 





1850 Total Calories 550 Protein Calories 
4 pound well-seasoned 24 stuffed olives 
‘ e cheese 1 cupful boiled dressing 
3 large tomatoes Lettuce 
6 hard-cooked eggs 


Chop the olives fine, mix with the cheese, and 
form into balls about the size of a walnut. 
Upon each individual plate arrange a bed of 
shredded lettuce and a large slice of tomato. 
Place three cheese balls on each slice of tomato 
and top with the yolk of a hard-cooked egg, 
thus forming a little pyramid. Sprinkle the 
chopped egg-white over the salad and pass the 
dressing after the salad is served. 

Gladys M. Vanderhule, 410 Locust St., Yankton, S.Dak. 


Eggplant Casserole 


1177 Total Calories 92 Protein Calories 
1 eggplant 6 medium-sized onions 
6 tomatoes 2 teaspoonfuls salt 


I green pepper ') teaspoonful pepper 


cupful fat 

Pare and slice the eggplant and onions, and 
slice the pepper. Brown in a frying-pan in 
drippings or vegetable fat. Place the browned 
vegetables in a greased casserole, alternating 
with the tomatoes sliced. Season each layer 
with salt and pepper and cook in a moderate 
oven forty minutes. Canned tomatoes may 

be used when fresh ones are not obtainable. 
Mrs. H. W. Plummer, Asheville, N. C. 


Great-Grandmother’s Succotash 
1650 Total Calories 193 Protein Calories 
6 ears of corn 1, pound piece bacon 
1 pint fresh lima beans 2 quarts water 
shellei 


3 teaspoonfuls salt 
1 large potato , teaspoonful pepper 


Score the corn and cut from the cobs, scrap- 
ing the cobs well to obtain all the milk. Place 
in a soup kettle with the diced potato, lima 
beans, and bacon cut in cubes. Add the water 
and seasoning; bring slowly to a boil and let 
simmer four hours, or cook in the fireless cooker. 
Serve in the soup tureen or in soup dishes. 
Mrs. L.L.¢ allaghan, 17509 Euclid St.,Washington, D.C. 

» 


NM ANY times vegetables can 

be used as the keynote cf 
a meal. But plan the vegetabie 
combinations carefully, and 
when meat is to be eliminated 
entirely from the meal, select 
vegetables that will make the 
menu well-balanced and nourish- 
ing. Cook each vegetable care- 
fully, that it may be as delicious 
as possible. The recipes on this 
page have come to us from our 
readers, possibly from some of 
your neighbors. Most of them 
are suggestions for vegetable 
‘“ “hearttres which will 
serve well as dinner main dishes 


ie 


Stewed Fresh Corn with Peppers 
Total Calories 


12 ears sweet corn 
2 vTeen peppers cut up fine. Salt and pepper to taste 
1 cupful milk 44 cupful rice 

1, teaspoonful soda 


155 Protein Calories 


1342 


1 tablespoouful butter 





Clean the corn and cut the kernels from 
the ears; scrape them so as to get the milk. 
Seald the peppers in water to which the 
soda has. been added. Put the butter in a 


hot skillet and add the corn and peppers; 
pour in the milk, salt, and pepper;: cook 
slowly until done. It should be. slightly 


browned. Should there not be sufficient, add 
a little more milk or water. Boil the rice till 
tender in plenty of salted water. Drain it 
in a colander. It may be mixed with the 
corn or served separately. 

Mrs. W. F. Allen, Tarryall P. O., Col. 


Halibut in Tomato Cups 


Total Calories 603 Protein Calories 


>2>- 
2339 






sized tomatoes Lemon 









12 me juice 
I! pe s halibut Chopped parsley 
t's cuy white sauce Salt 

I cup ated cheese Pepper 

3 tablespoonfuls butter Paprika 





Cut the bone out of the halibut steak and cut 
in strips. Brush top of each piece with melted 
butter. Sprinkle with lemon juice and chopped 
parsley and roll up. Scoop the centers 
out of the tomatoes. Season on the inside 
with salt, pepper, and paprika, put a roll of 
fish in each, place in a baking-pan, and add a 
very little water. Bake thirty minutes, basting 
the fish with the liquid in the pan. Serve with 
cheese sauce made by melting the cheese in 
the white sauce. 

Mrs. A. J. Reinhari 


119 Fountain Ave., Dayton, Ohic 


Creole Tomatoes 


708° Total Calories 50 Protein Calories 
6 small or 1 tablespoonf: U 
} large ripe tomatoes 21% tablespoonfuls butter 
2 green peppers 14 cupful crear 
1 small onion Salt 
Pepper 

Peel the tomatoes and place them in a but- 
tered baking-dish. Chop the peppers (aiter 
removing all seeds) with the onion. Cover the 


tomatoes with the mixture, spread with bits 
of butter, using one and one-half tablespoontuls, 
and sprinkle with salt and pepper. Bake ina 
moderate oven twenty to thirts inutes, 
Remove the tomatoes to rounds of buttered 
toast and keep warm. To the liquor in the 
dish add the flour and a tablespoonful of but- 
ter rubbed together, and then the cream. 
Cook till thick, season with salt and pepper, 
pour over the tomatoes, and serve at once. 

a Cambridce, Mass. 


Mendum, 10 Bowdoin St., 


Okra Savory 
60 Protein Ca 


710 Total Calories res 

I quart okra '9 small oni hopped 

2 cupfuls celery, diced fine a 

I green pepper, diced 4 tablespoonfuls rargann 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 2 large ripe tomatoes 
Cut the okra crosswise in quarter-inch: slices, 


mix with the celery, green pepper, and onion, 
and fry in margarin until the vegetables begin 
tobe soft. Add the tomatoes, chopped tine, and 
salt. Stew gently until tender, about one hour. 
Mrs. Radoslav A. Tsanoff, 1401 Eagle Ave., Hou ton, Tex 


Fish and Cucumber en Ramekirs 
1200 Total Calories 220 Protein Calor 
2 medium-sized cucumbers 1 small onion 
I teaspoonful salt 1'9 cupfuls med: 
1 cupful flaked fish (left- white sauce 
over) 1 cupful dry bre 
Paprika 


Pare and cut the cucumbers and onion into 






cubes. Add salt and cook in boiling water 
until the cucumbers are tender. Drain and 
add the white sauce and flaked fish. Place 


the mixture in ramekins and dust with bread 


crums and paprika. Bake until browned on top 
K. H. Robertson, 1464 W. Minnehaha St. Paul 
Minn. 
Summer Scallop 

765 Total Calories 108 Protein Catone 
3 tomatoes 1 tablespoonfu rn 
1 small onion 3 ears boiled 

1!5 teaspoonfuls salt 1y cupful macar 

1¢ teaspoonful pepper 14 cupful grate Leese 


arsely 


Stew the tomatoes with the onion 


chopped; season with the salt, pepper, and 
margarin. Add to the tomatoes, the com 
from the cob, the macaroni cooked in viling, 
salted water until tender, and the cheese. 
Mix all together and put in a buttered ! aking: 


dish. Heat thoroughly in a hot oven 
Mrs. H.W. Brown, 10 Norwood St., Winchester. Mass. 
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The Lure 
of a 


PICNIC MONTH 


recipe 
in the 


Every 


Departmentof Cookery 


This is the banner month 
for picnics and picnic lunch- 
eons. Here are luncheon- 
box suggestions from recipes 
sent us by housekeepers all 
over the country. They are 
truly delicious. Try them 


OR the substantial part of the luncheon 
there is nothing better than the 


sandwich 
Sguirrel Sandwiches 


Mix together one-half cuptul of ground 
nutmeats (use walnuts, peanuts, or pecans), 
ind one-half cupful of raw carrots scraped 
and ground. Add one-half teaspoonful 
of salt. one and one-half tablespoonfuls oi! 
salad oil, and one teaspoonful of lemon 
juice. Mix thoroughly and spread be- 
tween siices of buttered bread. 

Pressed Eggs 

Chep fine six hard-cooked eggs, one 
green onion, and one-half a green pepper. 
Mix together with one-half teaspoonful of 
salt and one tablespoonful of prepared 
mustard. Place half of the mixture in a 
small. greased loaf pan, press down, then 
add a laver of ham, using one and one-half 
cupfuls, chopped. Finish with the rest of 
the egg mixture. Pour on two table- 
spoontuls of stock to help bind it together, 
and press down well. Keep in the re- 
irigerator until molded well enough to 
slice. Serve in place of cold meat or use as 
a sandwich filling 


Delicious Sandwich: Filling 


Cream two small cream cheeses until 
smooth, and add gradually two table- 
spoonfuls of butter or margarin and one- 
fourth cupful of orange juice. When well 
blended together, add one-half cupful ot 
chopped pimientos, one cupful of chopped 
walnut-meats, and one-half teaspoonful of 
salt. Mix well and spread between slices 
of buttered Graham or oatmeal bread. 
This amount will spread about twenty 
large sandwiches. 


Welsh Rarebit and Onion Sandwiches 


Make Welsh Rarebit according to any 
preterred method and let the mixture cool. 
When making the sandwiches, spread one 
slice of bread with the cheese mixture and 
the other with butter. Sprinkle the 
buttered slice with finely sliced or shredded 
Spanish or Bermuda onions. The amount 
of onion used may be varied according to 


tested 





























What’s a picnic anyway but a good luncheon in the open? 


cne’s liking for them. Then put the two 
slices together. The same idea may be 
used when serving the rarebit hot. Place 
the onion on the toast and then cover with 
the hot cheese mixture. 


A Tasty New Sandwich Filling 


Add two tablespoonfuls of cold water 
gradually to three tablespoonfuls of peanut 
butter to make it the desired consistency 
for spreading. Beat until very creamy and 
add two tablespoonfuls of tomato catchup. 
Mix thoroughly and spread between very 
thin slices of bread. No butter is needed. 
This amount of filling makes only a few 
sandwiches. 


Brookfield Cheese Sandwiches 


Mix together one cupful of sour cream, 
three eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, a few grains of 
cayenne pepper, one teaspoonful of mus- 
tard, and one teaspoonful of salt, putting 
them in a double-boiler top. Beat with a 
fork till the eggs are broken up, but not 
frothy. Set over boiling water and stir 
until it begins to thicken. Add three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, scalded, to the 
cream mixture. When this coats the 
spoon thickly, itis done. Set aside to cool. 
Put through a food-chopper one and one- 
half pounds of American cheese, two green 
peppers, and two sweet red peppers. Mix 
together and add enough of the cream 


dressing to make the mixture spread 
easily. Spread between thin slices of un- 
buttered bread. This recipe makes a 
large quantitv. The filling part of the 
recipe can easily be divided, and the dress- 
ing is excellent with potato or cther 
vegetable salads. 

Always plan something new for the 
surprise part of the luncheon. Here are 
some suggestions. 


Crullers 


Beat until light three eggs; add one- 
third cupful of powdered sugar and three 
tablespoonfuls of melted margarin. Sift 
together one cupful of pastry flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon. Add to the first mixture 
together with more flour, enough to make 
dough stiff enough to roll. About two 
and one-fourth cupfuls will be needed 
altogether. Roll out thin, cut into strips 
or fancy shapes with a pastry wheel, and 
frv in deep fat heated to 360°F., until a 
light brown color. Dust with powdered 
sugar. 


Nut Cakes 


Cream together one cupful of shortening 
and one and one-half cupfuls of sugar. 
Beat in three eggs, one at atime. Add one 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in one table- 
spoonful of bot water, and one table- 
specnful of (Continued on page 139) 
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Fill tomato shells with 
string-beans partially 
seasoned; bake quickly 


st 


The Dinner of Green Stuffs 


very Recipe Tested in the Department of Cookery 


HE good cook who has 
even a small garden, 
but well selected, is 
almost independent 

of the butcher. She can set 
an abundant, varied, and 
satisfying table at low cost 

a very wholesome table, too 
—but it is one that requires 
greater preparation. This may 
be somewhat lightened by leav 
ing the débris in the garden 
behind you. Take a knife as 
well as a basket when you visit 
your garden for the day’s sup- 
ply, and spread the corn husks, 
carrot tops, rhubarb leaves, and 
other waste about the parent plants, where 
they form a valuable mulch and fertilizer. 

Another way to save labor in vegetable 
cookery is by combination cooking. A 
recipe for ‘“‘Hotch-Potch” appeared last 
vear in the August issue of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING. This can be varied indefinitely 
according to the vegetables at hand and 
may well appear once a week as the main 
dinner dish. It is very good made with 
water and seasoned liberally with chopped 
fried bacon. 

Here is an especially delicious Vege- 
table Chowder. Fry a good-sized slice of 
fat salt pork, diced, until light brown. 
Remove from the stove, add one cuptul 
each of tiny onions and tiny carrots, and 
sprinkle with one teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Cook 
half an hour in a large, covered saucepan, 
in just enough water to cover well. Then 
add one cupftu! each of new peas and diced 
potato, and more boiling water. Simmer 
until all are tender. Add a pint of thin 
white sauce made by cooking together two 
tablespoontuls of butter, two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and one pint 
of milk. Combine and 
serve at once with toast 
strips covered with 
grated chees or hot 
buttered crackers, and 
tinvhome-madepick! 

Peas and carrots 
a favorite vegetable 
combination. An 
equally good one is 
Swiss chard and onions, 
chard alone, 
though good, is a 
trifle insipid. Either the 
whole leaf or only the 


oo 


SINCE 


Summer Squash 





Garnish French Onions with strips of green pepper 


stem and rib may be used. Wash thor 
oughly, pee! the onions, which should be 
voung and delicate, and boil together in a 
small amount of water for half an hour. 
Drain, cut the onions in halves, chop the 
chard or cut it conveniently small, mix 
them lightly together, and season with 
savory fat and the usual condiments in 
quantities to suit the taste. 

A somewhat similar dish is prepared 
from small, tender young turnips. Scrape 
but do not pare the turnips, lay them in 
a saucepan, and cover with boiling, salted 
water. Over them lay two or three heads 
of lettuce which have grown large and 
rank, together with the tender inner leaves 
of the turnip tops, rejecting the fibrous 
stems. Boil gently for forty minutes, 
drain, chop the greens, and arrange in a 
mound in the center of a dish. Around 
this place the turnips cut in quarters, and 
dress all with melted butter or oil, salt, 
pepper, a dash of mustard, and a sprinkling 
of vinegar. 

Another combination, which must be 
tried to be appreciated, is cabbage and 
potatoes ina creamy white sauce. Quarter 





Salad in sweet pepper cups is new 


: the cabbage, using a medium 

sized one, scrape or pec! six 
medium-sized potatoes, and 
cook together in plenty of 
water till tender. Drain, scason 
with salt, paprika, and two 
tablespoonfuls of butter or 
margarin, and dredge with two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Add 
about two cupfuls of milk and 
chop and toss lightly with a 
knife until the milk is thickened 
and largely absorbed. 

French Onions, one of the 
delectable arrangements served 
in that country where all vege- 
table cookery seems brought to 

its highest perfection, are new to us. Peel 
and boil tiny voung onions in the desired 
quantity. Prepare rounds of toast, butter 
liberally, grate a little cheese over them, 
cover with the onions which have been 
salted and lightly sprinkled with paprika, 
add a very little more grated cheese, and 
set in the oven a moment until the cheese 
is just melted. Just before sending to the 
table, pour one tablespoonful of hot cream 
over each; this may be used for the vege- 
table entrée course, if desired. 

Italian Eggs and Onions. Cook two 
cupfuls of small onions until tender, drain, 
season with one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper, and one 
tablespoonful of butter. Put in a shallow, 
buttered baking-dish, allowing space to 
break carefully between the onions tour 
eggs. Grate six tablespoonfuls of cheese 
over all and place in a moderate oven until 
the eggs are set and the cheese is melted 
and ‘ goldened.”’ 

Many amateur gardeners are raising 
kohlrabi now. Kohlrabi is tough when 
mature, but as delicate as cauliflower at 
the right stage. Four inches in diameter 
is a good size. One of 
the nicest ways to scrve 
it is in a white sauce. 
Trim and pare the kohl 
rabi thinly, cut in inch 
cubes, and boil twenty 
minutes in salted water 
Drain, saving the water 
and make a_ while 
sauce, using one-half 
milk and one-half water 
in which the kohtrabi 
was cooked. Pour the 
sauce over the koh |rabi. 

For ‘Tomatoes and 
Beans, cut a quart ol 


all 


(Continued on page 13 


cooked and _ deliciously 
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DRINKS 
QUICK 
Gn ad 


FROSTY 
By Mabel Jewett Crosby 


Use plenty of ice, fresh 
hot tea, sugar sirup, and 
your favorite fruit juice 


SRE RE RAAT 


All these juices may te tought in pint or quart bottles 


b ~~ 
OW comforting to hear, on a 
hot, sultry day in August, the 
tinkle of ice against a glass! It 
means that the craving for some- 
thing deliciously cold is going to be satis- 
fied. But the hostess is constantly con- 
fronted with the task of determining just 
what satisfying drink is to be, and 
how she can vary the beverages to serve 
throug! the summer. Recipes appear 
which sound so good that one goes about 
making the drink with a vim, but before 
the guests are served the joy has gone, so 
great has been the labor involved in the 
making. But this need not be the case. 
Wit! tle forethought delicious, refresh- 
ing beverages may be made quickly and 
with so lithe labor that the maker can 
join her companions feeling just as fresh 
as the 
The part of all, about these quick 
drinks. is the little secret in their making 
whici s that elusive flavor. If you have 
never 1 cold drinks with various pre- 
dominating flavors but all using tea as a 
basis have a new pleasure awaiting 
vou. And if vou have never tried tea 
(rinks here is the secret!) made with 
fresh hot tes instead of left-over tea chilled, 
there is indeed a new palate sensation in 


store tor vou. It is only the fresh hot tea 


that will lend to the beverage that blended 
quality which is so desirable. When mixed 
with fruit juices of different flavors, it 
will absolutely defy detection. Even those 
who or rily do not care for tea are un- 
able to find the flavor of it here. 

In or to be able to prepare at a 
moment s notice and serve cold refresh- 
ment ‘ time during the summer, it 
Is necessary to have on hand always a 
Bood! pply of clean ice. To prepare 
this for use, chop it into pieces which will 
be small enough to fit conveniently into a 


glass. Be sure not to shave it, because in 
this form it will melt too fast. 

Always have stored away in the refriger- 
ator a jar of sugar sirup, several bottles of 
fruit juices, also ginger ale, if liked, and 
an orange or a lemon. To make the sugar 
sirup, boil together for one minute three 
cupfuls of granulated sugir and two cup- 
fuls of water. This sirup will keep a week 
or longer with little or no crystalli- 
zation taking place. The addition of 
sugar sirup to sweeten a drink makes a 
better blended product than the use of 
the granulated sugar, which is still in 
crystal form. 

The market affords us today an excel- 
lent variety of fruit juices from which to 
choose. You will find at any first-class gro- 
cery grape juice, raspberry juice, logan- 
berry juice, pinezpple juice, apple juice, 
lime juice, and le non juice bottled in pint 
and quart bottles. The country housewife 
can doubtless supplement thes? with some 
of her home-made varieties, which mav 
include besides the above such juices as 
cherry or elderverry, and if she is especially 
thrifty, juice made from the wild cherry. 
The bottled lemon juice has not the exact 
flavor of the fresh product, but is similar 
in flavor to lime juice. To add piquancy 
to the drink it is always well to have at 
hand a fresh orange or lemon. The squeez- 
ing of this slight amount of fruit does not 
present a very great task. Such products 
as ginger ale may also be combined with 
tea to give a smoother and more pleasing 
drink than when plain, and, at the same 
time, a less expensive drink, so keep a 
bottle or two on ice for an emergency. 

For making iced beverages use only a 
fine quality of tea. The variety chosen will 
depend upon the individual taste to a 
certain extent, but Orange Pekoe blends 
well with the fruit flavors. Make your 










NFINITE care is taken in illustrating 
the articles which appear in both the 
Cookery and the Household Engineering 
Departments of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE, The 
posed 
and the photographs are then taken 
by the Bradley & Merrill 


illustrations are all 


in our testing laboratories, 


Studios 


tea in the usual way. Measure out a slight- 
ly rounding teaspoonful of tea for each 
cupful of water to be used, pour the boiling 
water over the tea, and let steep for three 
minutes. Use immediately. 

Now for the drink itself! Place a kettle 
of fresh water over the fire to boil. Measure 
out tea and put in a pot. Squeeze a lemon 
or an orange. Select the glasses which are 
to be used. For this purpose, I should sug- 
gest using the regulation water glass, or if a 
large drink is desired, iced tea glasses may 
be preferable. Pour the water over the tea 
and let stand three minutes. While this 
is steeping, /i/J the glasses with chunks ci 
ice. Then pour the hot tea directly over 
the ice, filling the glass from one-half to 
two-thirds full. Add one tablespoonful of 
sugar sirup when the ordinary-sized glass 
is used, and one tablespoonful of lemon or 
orange juice. Fill up the glass with grape 
or loganberry juice or any other kind pre- 
ferred. Stir well with a spoon and serve 
at once. More sugar may be used, but the 
tart drink will always quench the thirst 
more readily than the sweet beverage. 

To make the ginger ale combination, 
half fill a glass, which has been previously 
filled with ice, with the hot tea, add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar sirup, and fill the 
glass with ginger ale. To vary, add one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, or one table- 
spoonful of grape, raspberry, or loganberry 
juice, and one-half tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. A little lime juice may be added 
to any drink, if vou like the flavor. 

Different combinations of fruit juices 
may be tried, and it is surprising how very 
good they all are. It seems to be impossible 
to make a drink in this manner which will 
not be more than just “good.” The pro- 
portion of tea to fruit Juice may be varied, 
but at least one-half the glass should be 


filled with tea. 
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Gardening always furnishes a delightful pretext to 
lure the overstudious child away from its books 


N a very real sense it may be said that 
every child is an exceptional child. 
Every parent knows that his children 
are different from all other children 

end that no two are alike. Even with the 
sume hereditary background and identical 
conditions of life, members of the same 
family show most surprising variations in 
both physiccl and mental characteristics. 
In a sense every child is a law unto himself 
and requires careful individual attention 
for the highest development of his best 
qualities. And in practically every large 
family there is at least one child who stands 
out from the rest of the brood through 
certain qualities, admirable or otherwise, 
which make him “different.” 

All parents want their children to achieve 
the maximum of success in life, and in- 
variably such success is bound up with the 
question of health. To achieve marked 
success in business or politics, a man needs 
brains plus physical endurance, and every 
ambitious father wants his boys to have 
that surplus of physical vitality which 
spells courage, initiative, and persistence. 
As for the girls, social success and matri- 
monial opportunities depend largely upon 
the enthusiasm and good looks which have 
their roots in abounding health and good 
spirits. No amount of mere intellectual 

> 
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keenness or uSeful information can make 
up for those vital qualities of personality 
which enable men and women to enjoy the 
vigorous give and take of every-day life, 
and to get on well with other people. The 
“exceptional child,” whether unusually 
bright or unusually stupid, tends to develop 
traits of self-consciousness which consti 
tute a handicap in later life. His parents 
can help to counteract this tendency by 
developing in him those hardy social qual- 
ities which are characteristic of the ‘good 
mixer.” 

The exceptionally bright child needs 
careful guarding. Sensitive, emotional, 
with quick mind and retentive memory, 
such a child often leads his classes at school 
with ease and frequently is exploited and 
shown off by unwise teachers and parents. 
At an evening exhibition of calisthenics 
given before a Parent-Teacher Association, 
a ten-year-old girl led a class of forty with 
istonishing precision and success. Her 
flushed cheeks and unnaturally bright eves 
intensified her natural prettiness, and for 
veeks afterward both mother and teacher 
were complimented on the child’s achieve- 
ment. But the injustice to the child her 
self was appalling. Of all that class of 
forty children—and every one of them 
should have been in bed and asleep at that 


I 
YOUR CHILD 


By 


Dr. Frederick Peterson 


This series of articles edited by Lucy Oppen 
is attracting the attention of parents, physi. 
cians, and educators all over the country, 
And wellit might. The facts that have been 
presented should arouse the nation to a reajj. 


zation of the menace that is facing it. There is 
hour—the litle girl chosen to bear the 
brunt of the inspection should have been 
the last to have this strain thrust upon her 


She was a_ nervous, overly-conscientious 
child, who fairly quivered under the excite. 
ment of the occasion and whos: 
strained nerves must have been tense for 
many a long day as a result. Far more 
fortunate were the stolid, clumsy children 
who went through their exercises at the 
rear ol the platform, unnoticed but serene. 
Their quiet nerves and unruffled disposi- 
tions were a better guaranty of success in 
later life than the quivering self-conscious- 
ness of the child who called forth the ad- 
miring applause of the audience. 

It is the delicate, finely attuned instru- 
ment which is most easily thrown 


Over- 


oll the 
kev, and it is the sensitive, high-strung 
child whose nerves are most easily injured 
by overstrain. Such children should be 
checked rather than spurred, and_ their 
cager desire to please should not be ex- 
ploited to tickle the vanity or ambition oj 
parents and teachers. The inglorious end 
of the typical infant prodigy has often re- 
ceived comment, it is not so generally real- 
ized that the exquisite possibilities of these 
precocious children are often blighted 
through overstimulation where _ there 
should have been special protection 
The child who is subject to fits of depres 
sion or timidity, the child who goes into 
fits of uncontrolled temper and tantrums 
the child who has apparently unexplainable 
periods of naughtiness followed by periods 
of corresponding remorse, is probably a 
nervous child who needs to be guarded 
from overstimulation and built up physi- 
cally. Childhood is the time for laving ina 
large store of reserve strength and energy, 
but the child whose activity 1s due to over 
sensitive or overstimulated nerves spends 
his physical reserve with prodigal careless 
ness and is likely to have subsequent moods 
of irritability. Just as the man who habit- 
ually lives beyond his income may appea 
on the surface to be more prosperous that 
his well-to-do but thrifty neighbors. so the 


have more mental and physical power that 
his more stolid companions. But financial 





overdrawing of one’s bank-account. an 
physical bankruptcy and breakdown wi 
follow a persistent overdrawing 
health account. Many a nervous 
down at thirty or forty is due to oversum 
ulation and overactivity during those eat) 
days when the child should have beet 
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| DIFFERENT 


[llustrated by 


Katharine Dodge 


a lot of talk about ‘‘Americanization”’ these 
days, but it must be begun in the schools, 
and any program that is not based upon 
a square deal for American childhood is 
foredoomed to failure. Check up on your 
own children, give them their chance—now 


ing up « store of energy and forming habits 
of physical and emotional thrift. 
The first thing to do in order to find out 


whether child is really exceptionally 
strong and vigorous or whether he is merely 
overdrawing his strength account, is to 
weigh him and find out whether his weight 


is normal for his height. It is of small con- 
sequence whether a child is tall or short 
for his age. but it is of exceeding importance 
that he shall have the normal weight for 
his age and height. If a child is seriously 
underweight, this is an indication that 
something is wrong. It means that he is 
using up his energy more rapidly than he 
that he is a physical spendthrift, 

some day he will have to pay 





[he exceptionally “stupid” child, too, 
needs special attention, and often it will 
be found that the child is not really stupid 
at all, but that some abnormal physical 
condition is causing the mental abnormal- 
itv. Frequently the parents are the last 
people in the world to realize that their 
child is in need of attention. Recently the 
head of the Department of Psychology in 
a large college was much incensed to learn 
that his little daughter had been subjected 
by the school authorities to the Binet test 
for mental deficiency. The child was in 
the second grade, and during the three 
years she had been coming to school had 
shown so little interest in her work and had 
progressed so slowly that her teachers con- 
sidered her feeble-minded. They were 
much surprised and puzzled when the child 
came through the Binet test with flying 
colors. Later, when a medica! examination 
of all schoo! children was instituted, the 
child was put through the various physical 
tests required. It was then discovered 
that her evesight was very defective and 
that her lack of interest in her tasks was 
(ue to the fact that she could see clearly 
neither the blackboard nor her books. 
W hen she was fitted with glasses, she 
quickly took her place as a leader of her 
class. It took the school doctor, however, 
to discover the simple physical defect 
which had caused the child to behave as 
though she were feeble-minded. 

The frequency with which enlarged 
adenoids cause “stupid” children is now 
too well known to need much comment. 
lhe child troubled with adenoids breathes 
through his mouth, and a lax lower jaw 
and vacant, sleepy eyes give an unmistak- 
able expression of stupidity and dulness. 
Phe transformation in such children when 





Sturdy play in the open air with other children is the 
best tonic ever invented for the oversensitive child 


the adenoids, by a slight operation, are 
removed, is often very rapid. The child 
with adenoids can not be expected to be 
other than stupid and sleepy, because he 
is not getting enough oxygen, and his blood 
is consequently laden with impurities. 
The cells of his brain are not properly nour- 
ished. When, in such cases, the obstruc- 
tion to proper breathing is removed, the 
‘stupid’? child is stupid no more. There 
are many other slight physical defects 
whose simple correction will often trans- 
form apparently stupid children into nor- 
mal children. It has been estimated that 


‘ 


from fifteen to twenty-five percent of 
American school children—3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 children—have adenoids. dis- 


eased tonsils, and other glandular defects. 
which are making them appear stupid and 
are causing them to be backward in school. 
Can anything point more clearly to the 
need of expert examination by school phy- 
sicians of all children in the public schools 
of the country? 

Frequently a child seems stupid because 
his nutrition, for one reason or another, is 
not what it should be; the supply of blood 
to the brain and other organs is deficient 
both in kind and in amount, The result is 
sluggish brain action and lack of alertness 
and interest. In such cases the difficulty 


may be that the child is eating the wrong 
kind of food or not enough food, or that 
some physical defect or bad health habit 
may be interfering with the assimilation 
of his food. The remedy in such a case is 
to find the cause or causes and to correct 
them. A child can not be expected to be 
normal mentally unless his body is well 
nourished. 

This is not a small matter in public 
health, for the number of malnourished 
children among the school children of this 
country is estimated at 5,000,000, one in 
every five. Undernourishment is the soil 
of diminished resistance upon which all 
sorts of physical and mental diseases grow. 
To correct this offers a vast field for the 
efforts of workers in preventive medicine. 

Undernourishment is a condition which 
is often overlooked by physicians, because 
children suffering from it do not always 
appear to be in need of medical attention. 
Usually they are thin, pale, and anemic, 
but sometimes their cheeks are plump and 
rosy, and the lack of muscular develop- 
ment is hidden by their clothes. Not until 
the child is stripped does one notice the 
characteristic drooping shoulders, protrud- 
ing, pointed, little shoulder-blades, and 
flabby, prominent abdomen. Parents 


should demand that school physicians, in 
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every case should have the child stripped 
to the waist for a thorough examination. 

Although the physician may overlook 
malnutrition, the scales never fail to point 
it out with unmistakable clearness. If 
your child is underweight, the first thing 
to do is to take him to your family physi- 
cian for a thorough examination of the eyes, 
ears, nose, throat, heart, lungs, and other 
vital organs. If physical defects are found, 
they should be corrected or removed at 
once. After this, check up his health 
habits to determine whether they are sub- 
ject to improvement. 

Malnourished children, having little 
reserve energy, fatigue easily, and often 
they sleep so poorly that the night’s rest 
does not wipe out the tired feeling. In 
such case the fatigue may become chronic. 
A healthy child recuperates quickly, and 
a chronically fatigued child is a sick child. 
Overfatigue lessens the child’s ability to 
digest his food, and the malnourished 
child especially needs to be carefully 
guarded against getting too tired. It is 
important to note that fatigue of the nerves 
interferes with the child’s digestion even 
more than fatigue of the muscles.  Ex- 
ceptionally bright children tend to carry 
their interest in athletics or lessons to a 
harmful extreme, so that they have poor 
appetites and do not wholly digest even 
the small amount of food which they 
actually eat. ‘ 

In overhauling the health habits of any 
child, the question of diet is crucial. ‘In 
the first place, it is important to make 
sure that the child is getting enough 
food to meet his physiological needs. 
Many children habitually eat too little, 
and it is necessary, at least for a time, 
to keep some kind of daily food record 
to make sure that the food is sufficient 
in amount. 

Malnourished and nervous children are 
frequently whimsical 
in their appetites, and 
both tact and firmness 
are required to_per- 
suade them to eat the 
simple foods they 
need. About a pint 
and a half of milk a 
day should be the 
minimum for every 
school child, and mal 
nourished children 
should drink as much 
more as possible. 
Since the bones of 
malnourished children 
are usually soft, the 
generous quantities of 





NE 
bountiful land is try 
capped by an improperly nourished body. 
public’s business to look into this, for in all too short 


a time a schoolboy 
become a voter, and the poorly educated voter is 
The next article in this series will 


always a menace. 
If you 


be on school lunches, by a national authority. 
want to help along the ‘“*Americanization” everybody 


usually tend to intensify the dislike. 
Scenes at table are to be avoided, because 
they interfere seriously with digestion; 
meal-times should be times of contentment 
and good cheer. A child, however, can 
readily be made to desire physical excel- 
lence, and he easily understands that if he 
wishes to be strong and healthy, he must 
eat the things which will make him grow, 
whether he happens to be pleased with the 
taste or not. The example of athletes in 
training may be held up to small boys. 
Girls are more easily appealed to by show- 
ing them the connection between beauty 
and health and making them understand 
that good complexions, bright eyes, and 
buoyant spirits are a logical result of 
simple, nourishing food. 

Lack of appetite at meal-time is often 
due to the habit of eating between meals. 
This is especially true when the between 
meal bites are sweet or highly flavored 
candies, cookies, cakes, or soda fountain 
dainties. A simple mid-morning lunch, 
however, consisting of a glass of milk or a 
few crackers, and a mid-afternoon lunch of 
plain bread and milk, if taken regularly. be- 
come two additional meals of decided value. 

One of the most valuable aids in stimu 
Inting a hearty appetite for simple foods is 
found in free play out of doors. Often 
both diplomacy and resolution are needed 
to wean the child from his beloved books 
and induce him to play in the open air with 
other children. Retarded children are 
frequently shy because of their conscious- 
ness of inferiority, and they are likely to 
develop solitary habits of play. A wise 
parent will take pains to find good play- 
mates for the children, to plan picnics, 
expeditions in search of nuts or wild 
flowers, to start gardening activities, and 
otherwise to lure the children into the open. 
Strenuous exercise, however, can not be 
undertaken by children whose reserves of 
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If Your Child Is Different 


need to be built up. If the midday nap js 
taken before lunch rather than after, the 
child goes to his lunch fresh and unfatigued 
and digests his food better. 

Sleep, to be of greatest benefit, should be 
taken out of doors. If this is not possible 
the windows of the sleeping room shoul: 
be thrown wide open. Summer is the tie 
to begin out-of-door sleeping. If continued 
throughout the fall, the coming of win‘e; 
need cause no break in the habit. It is, of 
course, important to have plenty of woolen 
clothes for out-of-door sleeping in winter, 
Unless the body, particularly the extrem. 
ities, is kept warm, it will lose enough he» 
to deplete its stores of energy to a danger 
ous extent. 

Cold baths, if wisely used, are one of tle 
best means of hardening the system, 
strengthening the nerves, and increasing 
the body’s resistance to disease. They 
should be begun in summer and should be 
warm at first, the temperature being re- 
duced very gradually. To give @ child a 
cold bath, let him stand above his ankles 
in warm water, then sponge his neck and 
chest with cooler water and pour a pitcher 
of the cool water down his back. Care 
must be taken to lower the temperature 
of the douche very gradually in order 
to avoid giving the child a nervous shock. 

The warm or tepid bath is one of the 
best means of relaxing muscle tension and 
quieting the nerves. Nervous patients in 
sanitaria are frequently kept in neutral 
baths for weeks at a time, eating and sleep- 
ing in the bathtub. A nervous, sleepless 
child can often be soothed and put to sleep 
by having him spend a quarter of an hour 
in a bath of ninety degrees. When a ner- 
vous child flies into a temper or tantrum, 
scolding and punishment will usually only 
increase the nervous tension. A warm bath 
and a quiet rest time in bed are more likely 
his needs. Children should al- 
ways be taught to 
sleep with their hands 
outside the coverlets 
in order to avoid the 
formation of undesir- 
able habits, and this 
precaution is espe- 
cially to be recom- 
mended after a warm 
bath. The connection 
between intestinal ir- 
ritation and _ nervous- 
ness of various types 

especially sex stim- 
ulation—is not gener- 
ally appreciated. A 
daily bowel movement 
is largely a matter ol 
habit, but in the hurry 
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able. When children 
evince an insurmount- 
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able dislike for milk 

as a beverage, it may 

be disguised in the 

form of cocoa, milk soup, custard, or cream 
sauce for vegetables. Well-cooked cereals, 
especially oatmeal, should form one of the 
mainstays of the breakfast. Green vege- 
tables contain substances which stimulate 
growth, and their bulk or “roughage” 
stimulates the activity of intestines. 
They should form a staple element in the 
child’s diet. 


When a child refuses these simple, neces- 
sary foods, it is not desirable to force him 
to eat against his will, and coercion wiil 





energy are low. Where 
verv. marked, only the genilest exercise Is 
to be permitted until the physical reserves 
have been built up 

The question of sleep is especially im- 
portant for malnourished or nervous chil 
dren. American children, as a rule, get 
too littie sleep, and they must learn to 
overcome the habit of going too late to bed. 
The midday nap is valuable for any one 
who is under a nervous strain, and it is 
perticularly valuable for children who 


malnutrition is 7 


quently neglected 
Each child in the 
family should have ¢ 
regular time for attending to this func- 
tion, and nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with it. With plenty of fresi 
vegetables in the diet, plenty of vigorous 
exercise out of doors, and a regular 
time for attending to the bowel fur ction, 
habits of elimination will be established 
which make artificial laxatives unne~ 
essary. ; 
Stimulants are always bad for growing 
children and are particularly bad for the 
nervous child. (Continued on pare 94) 
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The 


VAM™M FPF: 


By 


Fanny Heaslip Lea 


Illustrated by 


H.R. Ballinger 


[5 there a woman in the world who has never in 
her life wanted to be a vampire—at least long 
enough to try it and see the system work? “The 


Vamp” is the story of a girl who achieved that . 


ambition. 


HEN Milly 
Penrose’s 
LéGtier 
came, ask- 

ing her to Leesville 
for the first two weeks 
in August, Eleonora 
Dorsey put .on- her 
hat, climbed into the 
family car, drove 
down-town,. and 
bought at the most 
exclusive shop which 
the place afforded a 
pair of jet earrings, 
long and slightly sin- 
ister-looking, a pair of 
jet earrings in the 
shape of hoops, a pair 
of to-all-appearances- 
jade earrings, a string 
of to-all-appearances- 
jade beads, and an 
evening gown of black 
satin and black tulle, 
sleeveless and _ well- 
nigh backless, whose 
only visible means of 
support lay in two 
gleaming strands of 
jet which the optimis- 
tic clerk called shoul- 
der-straps. At the 
moment of leaving the shop Eleonora 
added to her purchases three yards of 
black tulle for a scarf. It was in the 
nature of a concession. She made it 
grudgingly. Having left the shop, she 
turned back and bought a deep red velvet 
rose at no inconsiderable figure. 

Any student of modern drama will rec- 
ognize the outfit; any frequenter of those 
dim and silent temples wherein are first re- 
leased the poignant soul-struggles of the 
voiceless art will know whither Eleonora 
was tending When I add that she 
stopped, on her way home, at a beauty 
parlor, and had herself taught to do her 


You can learn about vampires from her 


“You know, you’ve grown to be perfectly 
fascinating, Lenore. 
if you had lived an awful lot,’ said 
Milly. “Perhaps I have,” said Lenore 


I keep feeling as 


hair straight off the forehead with a .so- 
phisticated dip over each ear, the thing ‘is 
plain as day. 

Eleonora was preparing to be a vampire. 
She had wanted to be a vampire ever since 
her first encounter withthe species in the 
pages of a book which her mother had very 
properly forbidden her to read, and which 
Eleonora, lurking behind closed doors at 
unseemly hours with a sense of delicious 
guilt, had greatly, if it must be admitted, 
unintelligenily, enjoyed. 

Later acquaintance with the deep-eved 
ladies who undulate through the pages of 
contemporary fiction and trail their mis- 





understood way. through at least two acts 
of most dramatic. successes had only 
strengthened her in her suppressed desire. 

To Eleonora, even at nineteen, the sweet 
young thing of tradition and convention- 
ality was a fetter and a cage. All that 
stood between Eleonora and the honest 
expression of what she could not help but 
feel to be a glowing personality was Eleo- 
nora’s family, which had a sense of humor. 
When you say that, however, unfortunate- 
ly, you say everything. Upon the one 


occasion when Eleonora had dared a slim 

black gown, a black court-plaster crescent 

at the tail of one eye, a fairly sirenic coifing, 
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and a mysteriously crimson mouth, young 
Johnny Dorsey had followed her from the 
dinner-table to the decorous confines of 
the living-room where a comparatively 
strange young man awaited her, chanting: 

“Oh, vou Theda! Vamp until ready!” 

It was not the sort of thing to which a 
sensitive young woman voluntarily sub- 
jected herself. Also, when one has grown 
up in a town with little boys who are later 
to be the young men who take one about 
and supply. supposedly, the romance of 
life. it is not easy to be cryptic, or allur- 
ing. or evasive. One’s past is too thor- 
oughly known in all its disgusting inno- 
cence. You can not be Mona Lisa, or 
Lilith, or La Belle Dame sans Merci to 
some one who remembers you at thirteen 
as engagingly candid and having freckles 
on vour knees. 

Eleonora knew that. So she commonly 
wore her soft black hair in a girlish bun 
on the back of her neck and accepted with 
resigned contempt the pink and blue or- 
gandies. the delicate chiffons, and the 
pleasantly simple dark coat-suits which 
her mother suggested. Thereby wasting. 
simply wasting—as Eleonora put it to her- 
self before the midnight mirror—two large, 
dark, wistful eves, a wealth of shadowy 
tresses. a mouth not made for smiles alone 

all the paraphernalia, in brief, of the 
home-breaking sisterhood. 

“T do like a simple, straightforward, 
wholesome girl.” Mrs. Dorsey sometimes 
said. Small chance there for exotic per- 
sonality! 

““No nonsense about you, is there, Jug- 
gins?” the adoring Mr. Dorsey would de- 
mand of his voungest daughter, beholding 
her trim and boyish in tennis clothes or 
knitted sweater. 

They never knew that 
trailed clouds of scarlet 


Eleonora’s soul 
and purple and 


burned strange. heavy-odored incense in 
rooms full of tuberoses and the music of 
violins. Eleonora took plentiful care that 


they never knew. 

She regarded her two married sisters 
with affectionate scorn. Each had a hus- 
band and a baby, about which each ran in 
circles, so to speak. Each had had suc- 
cessively graduation, a coming-out 
party, an engagement luncheon, and a 
church wedding. 

“Ts that all of life?” 


self, and added sapiently, 
ig will be seen that she regarded the in- 

vitation to Leesville as a distinct oppor- 
tunity, may not be necessary to say 
that when the collection of earrings, the 
red velvet rose. and the sophisticated black 
evening gown arrived, Eleonora Jaid them 
thoughtfully away in the bottom of her 
trunk and so evaded any discussion of 
them. You can not discuss the expression 
of your real self with a family having < 
sense of humor. It leads to discomfort, 
merely. 

Time passed, 


said Eleonora to her- 
“T think not!” 


and it 


therefore, commonplacely 
enough. There was a sewing woman 
brought in—Mrs. Dickey, by name—a 
small, sharp-eved creature with a nose for 
news, who made for Eleonora various gar- 
ments in various shades of the spectrum 


tallies off 


: A pate I can : ale ‘the. ’em,”’ 
Eleonora decided gloomily within herself, 
“so that they'll be slinkier.”’ 

She epted contributions of advice 
with an aloof smile 


The Vamp 

“Don’t forget to wear your hair soft on 
your forehead—you have an innocent sort 
of look, that way, that’s really rather 
fetching, isn’t it, mother?” insisted Mrs. 
Bobby Lind, the oldest married sister. 

Eleonora smiled wearily. 

“Just so she remembers not to white- 
wash her nose, I shal! be satisfied,” Mrs. 
Dorsey returned briskly. 


HE head of the family presented a check 

not large but by no means despicable. 

“Buy yourself some folderols,” was his 
generic farewell. 

Eleonora bought herself a large black 
feather fan with tortoise-shell sticks; then 
succumbing suddenly before a window full 
of alluring frivolities, she bought in addi- 
tion a pair of tortoise-shell earrings—gyp- 
svish hoops they were—and a chain, also 
of tortoise-shell. 

“ Tortoise-shell is so—different, isn’t it?” 
sighed the little clerk who sold them to her. 

Eleonora sent the glance of a sister soul 
across the counter into the little clerk's 
gray eyes 

“T do lov e different things! 
nora. 

So Eleonora went to Leesville, God-sped 
by an affectionate if uncomprehending 
family, and bearing with her in the bottom 
of her trunk, as has been said before, the 
wings of a personality about to express it- 
self. It was her first expedition alone. 
She had hitherto spent pleasant if unevent- 
ful summers under the wing of her mother 
and at least one elder sister, an atmosphere 
not conducive to originality. 

Leesville, a good two states away, had 
something the charm of virgin territory, 
and Milly Penrose, whom Eleonora had 
not seen in three significant years, since 
they sat in high school together, would 
offer no difficulties in the way of precon- 
ceived impressions. 

“She can’t possibly expect me to be at 
nineteen what I was at sixteen, dear 
heaven!” thought Eleonora to herself. 

What might not have happened in those 
three years! As a matter of horrid fact, 
not very much had happened, but Eleonora 
knew that with a family like hers not very 
much is apt to happet 1—it is only when 
one stretches one’s wings alone! 

The train, being late, drew into Lees- 
ville at half after eight of a misty, moisty 
evening, an evening through which the 
lights of the town gleamed eerily, an eve 
ning in which no breeze stirred and the 
street lay shiny and wet. 

Eleonora, fifteen minutes before arriv- 
ing, retired to the dressing-room, where she 
applied a lip-stick marked Cerise to her 
pretty mouth—she had decided that a 
clear pallor was her type, so left her cheeks 
alone except for a dusting of powder—put 
a tiny circle of black court-plaster beneath 
one eye, and tied a delicate web of a veil 
very tightly about her small, three-cor- 
nered hat. The effect was startlingly so 
phisticated and would have drawn a gasp 
from her mother, could that lady haveseen it. 

Some realization of this, perhaps, lent 
Eleonora’s movements a more subtle grace. 
She moved with what she herself would 
have called a slinkier softness as, following 
an obsequious porter, she threaded the not 
too congested traffic of the Leesville plat- 
form and made her way to the arms of 
Milly Penrose. 

Milly was frankly and dollishly pink and 
white. Her mouth was as healthily hon- 


” said Eleo- 








est as a cabbage rose, and her voice had the 


lilting cadences of its old-time giggle. She 
wore a girlish big hat and a rough coat over 
a light frock, and she greeted Eleonora 
with unaffected excitement. 

“Oh, my dear, I’ve been crazy for yoy 
to come! You lovely thing, you haven't 
changed one particle!” 

“No?” murmured Eleonora with a tired 
little smile. She felt a certain lack of sub- 
tlety in Milly, but most women were like 
that—Kinder, Kirche, und Kiiche—not 
that Milly as yet had either children or 
kitchen to engage her. 

“And yet,” pursued Milly, “I 
know I believe you have 
somehow.”’ 

“You think so?” said Eleonora softly, 

A long masculine shape persisted beside 
them. 


don't 
changed, 


“Oh!” cried Milly suddenly. “This is 
my brother Gordon—I almost forgot— 


you know, Eleonora, I used to talk about 
Gordon all the time in school. He was off 
at college then, and we moved here before 
the term was up.” 

“Don’t bother about giving Miss Dor- 
sey my life history,” young Penrose ob- 
jected briefly. “Give us a chance and let us 
know each other without any handicaps.” 

He presented a distinctly pleasing pro- 
file—straight nose, determined chin, 
smooth brown hair brushed back from a 
brow just high enough. 

“I’m very easy to know,” said Eleonora 
with a long, strange glance and an abrupt, 
half-smothered sigh. 

‘“T’m not so sure of that,” replied young 
Penrose masterfully. And the three of them 
moved off in search of the visitor’s trunks. 


AKE it all in all, the two weeks had 

begun, Eleonora considered, extremely 
well. Mrs. Penrose, a delicately pretty per- 
son of invalidish tendencies, welcomed the 
newcomer graciously with the usual de- 
tailed inquiries after Eleonora’s mother, 
her father, the first married sister, the 
second married sister, and the, as_ yet, 
inconsiderable grandchildren. 

“You look more like Martha than Sybil,” 
Mrs. Penrose decided sweetly. “Sybil 
was such a babyish little thing even up to 
the time she married. Let me see! How 
old are you, Eleonora dear?” 

Eleonora, after an instant’s hesitation 
and a barely perceptible access of color, 
said that she was twenty. It seemed 
somehow an infinitely more sophisticated 
age than nineteen and would be, she felt, 
more in the picture, so to speak. 

Late that night, after a wild evening of 
movies and Welsh rarebit in which several 
other girls and one or two not altogether 
impossible young men had participated, 
Eleonora took another step along the prim- 
rose path she had so daringly mapped out 
for herself. She was brushing her hair 
before the mirror in the delectably blue 
and white room in which Milly had in- 
stalled her, and Milly herself, in kimono 
and _ slippers, was watching the perform- 
ance from a seat on the foot of the bed. 

“Did I always call you Eleonora?” in- 
quired Milly thoughtfully. “It takes so 
long to say it. You ought to have a nick- 
name.” 

“Why don’t you call me Lenore? 
gested the guest dreamily. Even to say 
it over to herself quickened her heart- 
beats, but she sat demurely quiet, drawing 
the brush through her soft, dark hair, her 
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“WV HERE did you learn to dance like that?” Miles Stirling asked her. “I am 
not sure,” Lenore told him sweetly and slowly, “that I ever danced like 
that before.” “If I had my way,” said Miles Stirling suddenly, “you’d never 


Something woke to happiness 


dance like that again—with any man but me.” 
“This is Life!” 


that almost ached. “Be still!’ said Lenore to her stumbling heart. 
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eyes on the ivory pallor, the scarlet-flow- 
ered mouth of the girl in the mirror. 
Lenore! Oh tall, imprisoning towers, 
and golden-throated tenors wailing death 
and love upon the throbbing air! Oh, 
lovely ladies with black lace scarves 
shrouding even blacker ringlets, clasping 
white hands beneath those stony tow- 
ers. 


“Lenore?” repeated Milly, trying it 


over on her mental piano. 


“Lenore,” said sonora. ‘‘It’s 
soft sort of name—don’t you think? 1] 
rather like it. 

It was undeniably a soft sort of name. “I 
must tell Gordon,” Milly decided comfort- 
ably. “He said tonight that Eleonora was 
a stiff thing to call a pippin like you.” 

“Did he say I was a pippin—really?”’ 
asked the adventuress a little bre 


The Vamp 


“He’s crazy about you,” said Milly 
carelessly, “but, my dear, wait till you 
meet Miles Stirling! You won't have 
time for Gordon, that’s all! I think we 
were pretty lucky to get him for your 
party at the Country Club, tomor 
row night. He’s refusing no end of 
people.” 

“Am I having a party at the Country 
Club tomorrow night?” Impossible, even 
with the soul of a life-weary cynic in pink 
satin petticoats, not to be thrilled by some 
things! 

“Oh, just a /ittle partv!” Milly explained 
with a magnificent appearance of casual- 
ness. ‘‘About a hundred people—and 
supper at eleven—a string quartette to 
dance by. I thought you’d better meet 
everybody all at once. They'll all be hav- 
ing parties for you. That’s one thing 


about Leesville—it does give a visiting girl 
a good time.” 

“What are vou going to wear?” 

Milly replied in terms of pink tulle 
blue roses with an.intricate mention of cer 
side drapings. ‘‘Have you got somet!| 
sweet, Lenore darling? I know you ha 

“Just a little black tulle,” said Lenor 
darling, languidly—‘‘over black satin,’ 
she added, watching from the tail of on 
eve to see the effect of her daring words 
‘I wear jet earrings with it and cart 
big black feather fan.” 

“How perfectly spiffing!”’ gasped Milly 
“T wish mother would let me have a blac! 
evening gown. How did you manage it?”’ 

“Just a little diplomacy,” Lenore re- 
plied, smiling faintly. 

“And she doesn’t mind your wearing 
earrings?” (Continued on page 130 


Lenore jerked down the middy blouse and smoothed the old gray skirt in an agony of hu 


miliation. ‘‘Don’t look at me!’”’ she murmured. ‘Please 


I'll just run up and change 
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LARGE FAMILIES 


By 


7 


Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by 
E. WwW. Kemble 


4 IS MIRANDY,” says Sis Dilcey 
to me de odder day, “has you 
heard whut dat man whut thinks 
dat he is old man Solomon hisself 

prognosticates “bout de proper size of de 
fambly circle? % 

“Not me,” spons I. “Thank Gord I 
can’t read, an’ dat keeps me from worryin’ 
over a lot of fool newfangled idees dat ed- 
dicated people fusses up deir haids wid. 
Yassum, Sis Dilcey, dere sholy am a lot 
of peace an’ calm in bein’ ignorant.” 

“Well,” says Sis Dilcey in dat tone of 
voice dat sounds lak you would enjoy 
takin’ a stove-lifter to de pusson dat you 
is talkin’ ’bout, “dis heah smart Ike says 
dat ev’ry woman ought to have eight 
babies.” 

“Let dem dat has ’em number ’em,” 
spons I. “I ain’t got no opinion of a man, 
whut ain’t had no pussonal experience in 
dat line of wuk, buttin’ in on de baby 
proposition an’ layin’ down de law on hit. 
Bein’ de pa of a fambly ain’t so wearin’ on 
de constitution as bein’ de ma of hit, which 
lakly is de reason dat dem whut prognos- 
ticates de loudest aginst dis heah race 
susancide is men an’ not women.” 

“Dat’s right,” spons Sis Dilcey. “ Dese 
heah men whut’s always braggin’ ’bout 
bein’ lak dem partridges in de Bible whut 
is got deir quiver full, is also, an’ lakwise, 
got a collection of dead wives in de ceme- 
tery. No, Sis Mirandy,” she goes on, “ef 
you'll show me a man whut’s had twinses 
or maybe triplets, I’ll listen to him des as 
humble as de next one, an’ let him tell me 
how many chillun I ought to raise, but 
ontel I do, I’s in favor of leavin’ de settlin’ 
of de question to de ladies, whut has been 
runnin’ de job of populatin’ de earth for a 
good many yeahs, an’ gittin’ away wid 
hit.” 

“How many chillun is dis heah old man 
Know-it-all, dat you is talkin’ "bout, got?” 
I axes her. 

“Des one po’ little solitary chick,” she 
answers. 

_ “Huh,” sclaims I, “you might a knowed 
hit! I’s done took notice befo’ now dat 
dem folks whut is de mos’ in favor of ev’y- 
body havin’ big famblies is mos’ly ole 
bachelors an’ ole maids, or rich folks whut 
had so much money dey didn’t have to 
count de po’k chops an’ could hire nusses 
to stand betwixt dem an’ de wear an’ tear 
of deir offspring. 

“Nawm, I disremembers ever meetin’ 
up wid anybody dat had to suppo’t eight 
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“T’s in favor of leavin’ de size of Ce family to de ladies, whut has 
been runnin’ de job of populatin’ de worl’ for a good many yeahs’”’ 


chillun on fifteen dollars a week, an’ live in 
one room wid ’em all a fightin’ an’ a 
screechin’ onder deir feet all de time, dat 
lost any sleep a grievin’ over de danger of 
de baby supply fallin’ off. 

Jere’s somethin’ ’bout havin’ to walk 
de colic yo’self of a cold winter’s night, an’ 
havin’ to wash forty-leven pairs of little 
stockin’s an’ frocks an’ breeches wid yo’ 
own hands, an’ in havin’ to wonder whar 
you’s gwine to git enough to feed so many 
hongry little mouths, dat sorter puts a 
crimp in vo’ opinion ’bout de proper size 
of a fambly.” 

“Dat’s de true word,” sclaims Sis Dil- 
cey, ‘an’ mo’over I ain’t heard of no po’ 
men, wid big famblies on deir hands dat 
dey had to hustle out ezrly an’ late to 
feed an’ clethe, dat got out de brass band 
an’ headed de percession dat goes out to 
mect de stork when he brings de eighth 
baby. 

“So bein’ as how things is lak dey is, hit 
kinder looks to me dat dem bigoty men 
might leave Providence to look after de 
baby supply, <n’ turn deir attention to- 
wards fixin’ things so hit would be easier 
for dem of us whut is got sizable famblies 
to make a livin’ for ’em. 

“?Tain’t dat I’s got nothin’ to say ’ginst 
chillun. Dey’s Gawd’s blessing to us, but 
I knows when I’s got enough. Hit looks 


to me dat three chillun whut you has got 
de money to feed an’ clothe so dey grows 
up strong an’ healthy, an’ dat yeu’s got de 
time to raise up by hand an’ teach ’em 
some manners an’ morals an’ book larnin’, 
is wuth mo’ dan thuty-three po’ little 
sickly, half-starved chillun dat grows up 
on de street an’ dat deir ma don’t hardly 
know by sight, she’s dat busy runnin’ up 
de census repo’t.” 

“Amen,” sclaims I. ‘“Dat’s de gospel. 
Folks dat ain’t got no chillun has done 
missed de best thing in life. Chillun is 
lak de hymnbook says, ‘a wellspring of 
joy in de house’—but dere ain’t no use in 
floodin’ de premises.” 

“Anyway,” says Sis Dilcey, “chillun 
is a mighty handy thing to have aroun’. 
For one thing dey’s ’bout de best excuse, 
comin’ an’ goin’, for a real slack, lazy 
woman dat ever was invented, caze dere 
ain’t nothin’ dat she does or don’t do dat 
she can’t lay on de chillun. 

“Ef a woman don’t want to go to chu’ch, 
she can’t leave de chillun alone. Ef she’s 
too shiitless to clean up her house, she 
says hit’s de chillun dat musses things up. 
Ef she’s too triflin’ to patch her husband’s 
breeches, she tells him dat her hands was 
full wid nussin’ de baby. Ef she wants to 
go to de country in de summer, she says 
hit is for de sake (Continucd on page 143) 
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ESTERDAY I 

was in a 1aili 

tary hospital, 

calling ona 
soldier friend with 
whom I had been under 
fire almost a vear ago. 
Very badly wounded 
has this boy been. He 
has had to undergo: 
operation after opera- 
tion, the painful passage 
to what will one day be 
health and soundness. | 
had been reading to 
him, but noticing his 
strained, wearied look, I 
stopped and rubbed his 
aching back = and 
punched up his pillows. 

‘“*There’s not hing like 
a pair of hands, after 
all,” he said as he 
thanked me. ‘Every- 
thing else is sort of 
added fixings.” 

“A pair of hands!” 
The phrase linked itself 
to the same phrase as | 
had heard it spoken by 
the soldiers last sum 
mer, and as | had said 
it myself, and it brought 
to my mind a series of 
vivid pictures. 

It was August of last 
vear. I was standing by 
the great road that led 
to our ever-advancing 
front—the wide, white, 
dust-clouded road, 
which was flanked by 
shattered villages, and 
which ran through 
wheat fields and woods 
and then again through 
rolling meadow country 
to the Vesle. It bore a 
freight of two lines of 
traffic. Coming down 
swiftly were ambulances 
and empty trucks. Go 
ing up were trucks full 
of ammunition and sup 
plies of all sorts. There were machine 
shops on wheels, loads of bread, of wheel 
barrows, of every imaginable necessity. 
There were machine-guns, cannon great 
and small. long trains of mules and horses. 
Above all, there were trucks full of sol- 
diers, the heavy dust powdering their 
faces, hanging from their lashes, whitening 
their very khaki. All this traffic went 
slowly, but with a kind of fierce intensity. 
Not a soldier, not 2 driver, but was eager 
to get on—to get on and push the Germans 
back. But for all that, the first exultation 
had gone; the sense was there of a price to 
be paid, the knowledge, gained from that 
terrible harvest of down-traveling ambu- 
lances, that victory was not cheap. 


A colonel Jeaned out of a staff car and 
70 
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While you are reading this vivid story, seeing the pictures of braver 
and suffering that Mrs. Warren paints for you, close your eyes occa- 
sionally and see in imagination the long trains of boys in kha/i nog 


“Think of me not as a woman, but as a pair of hands.’”’ I frequently made that plea 


By 


spoke to me, his eves smiling even while 
they tried to be stern. ‘ Madam,” he 
said, “do you know that vou are the only 
American woman in Chateau-Thierry? 
Do you know that the Germans are 
scarcely out of sight ahead of us?” 

“T do know it, Colonel,” I replied, “‘and 
please think of me not as a woman but as 
a pair of hands.” 

I used frequently to bear that remark 
and make that reply, when I was trving to 
prove that women had a right to be up 
close to the Front, if they had physical 
strength, did not fear shells, refused to be 


Maude Radford Warren 


waited on, exercised common sense, and 
kept from under foot For at the Front 
the right sort of woman, no matter h Ww 
young she was, felt like the mother o! 
grown men. She wanted to feed those 
men, to cheer them, to give them the pro- 
tection a mother would give her child, or 4 
woman would give her husband when he 
came back at the close of a discouraging 
day. 

We wanted to treat the men without 
sentiment, just with cheer, and a woman 
could think of practical things to do tor 
the well-being of the soldiers that never 
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reaching every corner of our land. Then thank God that the sacrifices 
of a year ago bore such quick fruit—and resolve that your “ pair 
of hands” shall do their part in helping the world back on its feet 





when I was trying to prove that a woman had a right to be up close to the Front 


Illustrated by O. F. 


occurred to men—civilians. With their 
Ingenuity and resource, born of years of 
understanding experience, women were 
very valuable to those soldiers of ours, 
Separated perhaps for days from mess 
kitchens, needing food and warmth and 
comfort. Above all, women were able to 
give them the touch of home they needed. 
But I did not have to labor to convince 
this colonel. 

“God knows we want our boys to have 
all that can be given them,” he said, and 
he signaled to his chauffeur to drive on. 
‘Do for them anything that a pair of 


Schmidt 


hands can do, and that a woman’s heart 
can dictate.” 

As the colonel’s car passed on, and I 
stood watching the traffic, I felt as if I had 
been forever in Chateau-Thierry. The day 
after the Germans fled, two Y. M. C. A. 
divisions had arrived, the 26th and the 42d, 
with both of which I was associated, to do 
canteen work, or hospital work, or any- 
thing that needed hands. Every day was 
full of drama, the terrible, poignant, and 
spiritual drama of death and wounds and 
sacrifice and patience. We did what we 
could, we Y people; it seemed to us little 





enough, but it some- 
times meant a great 
deal to the boys. For 
example, on this hot, 
parching, choking day 
of thirst and weariness, 
Theodore Smith, then 
acting head of the 42d 
Y division, had de- 
cided to reach a certain 
battalion he served, 
which was to go into 
action that afternoon. 
He knew they were 
short of water, and he 
decided to follow them 
up with casks of lemon- 
ade in a Y camionette. 
One person was needed 
to dip out lemonade, 
another to pass out 
cakes. I was elected 
to help. And that is 
why I was standing by 
the wide road, watching 
the soldiers go up— 
and the ambulances 
come down. 

On each side of the 
road, houses—or what 
was left of them—stood 
gaping, ready to be- 
come whatever the war 
demanded of them. I 
turned away to look up 
the road again. Tome, 
on that pulsing August 
morning, Chateau- 
Thierry was that nega- 
tion in terms, a city 
without homes, a mud- 
dle of meaningless walls, 
through which flowed to 
and fro with sweep and 
intensity the deadly 
tides of war. Excite- 
ment, elation unsur- 
passed, ruled the scene, 
loud and keen as a bugle 
call. Constant move- 
ment, tense nerves, life 
at its climax of action 
and endeavor, suspense, 
death, hope—all the 
elements were there of the most stu- 
pendous range of living it has ever been 
given human beings to know and to endure. 

But we were ready to start. We had 
two cars. Driver Campbell went ahead 
with Mr. Ralph Hayden, taking a load of 
cigarettes and chocolates. Driver Fallek 
and I followed with the lemonade. Many 
times, in the course of our advance to the 
Vesle, I drove over that wide road of vic- 
tory and death between the wheat fields 
and the woods, and always it bore new 
signs of our progress. There were always 
the shell-holes by the road, and the dark, 
straight paths through the wheat, which 
our soldiers had made under the terrible 
leaden rain from German machine-guns. 
There were always little sudden grave- 
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vards, with mounds of row ezrth and un 


painted wooden crosses. There were 
always cannon, end piles of «abandoned 
German ammunition, and piles of our own 
blue ammunition boxes, end dugouts by 
the roadside. and broken villeges and un 
buried horses, and the odor of death. But 
always there were new battalions of sol 
diers in reserve in the woods, new troops 
on the road, new landmarks, new 
that we were pushing the Germans back. 

And always, when we went out in a Y 
car, there was the uncertainty as to how 


signs 


befor« we Were 


far we could proceed 
stopped, for chasing the Front was a 
bazardous occupation. On this day we 


were in luck. We found a supplementary 
one-way road not too crowded with traffic, 
ond by skilful driving and short cuts we 
came at last to the road through the woods 
where the reserve troops lay. 

We went on slowly, now, because of the 
thick traffic. We passed the gun emplace- 
ment where big Bertha had_ recently 
stood and which the Germans. shelled 
every day. We passed under the German 
sigan which marked a recent site for a Ger 
man dressing station. And we came at 
last to the end of the woods and to an 
M. P. who stopped us with uplifted hand. 

We told him our errand, and he clucked 
his tongue wistfully. 

* Lemonade will sure taste good to those 
fellows,”’ he said. “ You see, all the water 
around here is bad—poisoned, probably 
and as all we driak has to be pulled by a 
tank a long way, we can have only one can- 
teen full a day for drinking and washing 
and everything. There were twenty-four 
fellows this morning washed in one basin 
I shaved myself in half a cup of 
coffee. So they'll like that lemonade. 
Especially as I hear they leave for their 
trenches in half an hour. There’s only one 
thing.” 

He bent on me that 
to-be-here look that I knew so weil. 

“You see, there’s a cross-road up ahead,’ 
“and quite a stretch of road that 


of water. 


ought -a-woman- 
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he said, 
has no protection at all from the Germans. 
All this morning they’ve been shelling and 
sniping and sending machine-gun fire. Now, 
there’s a way around that the lady could 
take through the woods and elong a bank. 
Only of course the car couldn’t go that 
way.” 

* How far around is that wav?” T asked. 

“ Couph of miles.” 

“Of course, UVll do just as vou like.” I 
said meekly, “but I am really needed on 
the job. Ii I go all the wav around, it 
means that there'll be only one person to 
serve the lemonade and cake, and we 
mightn't get around to all the bovs befere 
they have to march.” , 

“That's so,” said the M. P., “and it’s an 


Just So Youw’l/ Be 


A Pair of Hands 
awful hot dav, and the dust gathers in a 
fellow’s mouth like scum on a pool.” 

“T can make that run like a streak of 
lightning,” said Mr. Fallek. 

“Well, if you want to risk it,” said the 
M. P. “Lemonade seems to kind of de 
serve it risk.”’ 

While Mr. Falick was cranking the car, 
the M. P. told the driver of our companion 
car just where we should find the infantry 
we soughi. We heard something about 
“the first chatezu vou come to,” but we 
didn’t listen, essuming that all we had to 
do wes follow the other car. It shot ahead; 
we followed along the remaining stretch of 
wood till we reached the cross-roads. 

People make decisions quickly in war 
time. It isn’t healthy, as the soldiers say, 
to hesitate on a cross-reads raked by Ger- 
man fire. In peace times we'd have hesi- 
tated at least a minute or two, because the 
other car had disappeared. There was no 
sign of it straight ahead—and so we 
turned to the right and pelted off down a 
Nothing in sight 
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long, bare, still road. 
there, either. We stole a quick glance at 
each other. Even then we had a premoni- 
tion that we were going straight into the 
German lines. I actually fancied I saw a 
wave of gray-green uniforms behind a 
bank just ahead. But | think sheer mo 
mentum would have kept us going to the 
nearest German machine-gun nest, if a 
diversion had not occurred. Som_..ing 
like a bitter wind swept over us, the car 
slewed sideways across the road and 
stopped; a high gevser of vellowish earth 
leaped into the air at our left, and we 
heard a shattering explosion. The con 
cussion of that shell did this for us. 

“JT guess we’ve taken the wrong road.” 
remarked Mr. Fallek, getting out to 
crank the car. 

He worked quickly—and so did the 
Germans! Gevser after gevser of earth 
leaped into the air, cach coming a little 
closer, as Fritz felt his way toward thx 





road. Each gevser Was followed by a lear- 
ing explosion. We turned and fled back 
the wav we had come, and tore down the 


other road. Here we were at the bottom 
of a long slope, the top of which was held 
by the Germans. We felt as if they could 
almost have seen a squirrel crossing it. 
We also felt as unsheltered as a pair. of 
stripped trees under a winter blast. We 
heard the rat-tat-tat of machine-gun fire. 
but if it was aimed at us, it did not reach us. 
We heard the sharp ping of snipers’ bulleis. 
And ell the time the shells on that field 
were coming closcr. With almost the 
speed of one of those shells we fled on and 
turned at last into the first bit of protec 
tion we saw, a long. high sione wall topped 
by magnincent trees. 


' 
It chanced t 
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bound for, “the first chateau vou come to,’ 
From outside it looked like a bit of walled 
park land. Inside, it was a crowded. moy- 
ing, fiercely busy camp. From the white 
chateau itself came officers and runners 
and orderlies. Into an out-building wen 
stretcner-bearers and wounded men. for 
here was a first-aid station. Under the 
camoutlige of the heavy trees were sol 
diers and herses and mules and wagons. 
And everywhere there was a sense of ner- 
vousness, of strain, and of waiting 

We perked our cars and lifted out the 
casks of lemonede. As usual, I could hear 
the boys muttering: 

“Gee! an American woman! 
you know about that!” 

Always, when I was with the soldiers at 
the Front. scores of them told me that if 
they got back, they would value home as 
they never did before. For all the little 
commonplace things of home that they 
used to take for granted were precious to 
them now. How gladly would they have 
exchanged for them all the drama and melo- 
drama of war. Our boys will not return 
in love with militarism, but with peace and 
the simple, common ways of life. 

They formed in line as they do for mess, 
and came up one by one, holding out all 
sorts of receptacles for the lemonade— 
cups, and canteens, and oblong tin boxes, 
and crescent-shaped tin boxes. How warm 
they looked in their khaki, their packs on 
their backs; how tired and strained their 
and how they welcomed a 


What do 


faces were 
cool drink! 

It was possible to exchange only a word 

or two with each man, but brief as the 
time was, a good many boys showed me 
the photographs of those dearest to them, 
or asked for the latest news from the Front, 
or gave me a letter to post. 
Only one boy spoke of his feelings, the 
last whom I served. “It seems queer to 
think that this may be the last drink I'll 
ever have,”’ he said, “but honest, I don’t 
look at it that way. I might have, six 
months ago. The way I figure it now, I’m 
just a brain to obey Uncle Sam when he 
tells me to put one foot in front of another 
and march, and just a pair of hands to use 
my bayonet against Fritz according to m) 
own best judgment.” 

“A pair of hands—that’s all any of us 
can be. laddie.”’ 

Ah, ves, but the hands of them have the 
real burden. Lf only we women could take 
or share the death, the wounds, we would 
feel less grief at the toll of war. But magic 
like that can only be longed for. Cruel war 
has its ironic, terrible unreason, but not 
magic ; 

Scarcely had the last cup been held out 
to me, the last cake been distributed, when 


the order was Conttined on paz 


Watching For It! 


[1) you ever wonder who wins the beauty contests and just 


how 





it’s done! 


len’ will 


that will cheer you 


Ida NMI. Evans is the first to seize on those 
combats that shake a town as material for a laughter- 
for a week. 
appear in the big September issue 
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A fat and lazy baby is tad, a fat and 
lazy adult is worse. Obesity is a real 
disease and a real threat at any age 
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HE general idea of diet is some- 
thing good to eat. It would be 
difficult to estimate the propor- 
human thought with 
regard to diet that is given to its taste, 
odor, and ; ppearance, as compared to the 
attention given to its wholesomeness and 
various forms of usefulness. If one con- 
sults the cook-books, how rarely one finds 
any reference to the purpose of food! The 
main idea is its preparation and appear- 
seek to minimize the value 
of cooking and palatability. Thev are of 
great importance. Mv hope is to preserve 
lor the main attention to food the idea of 
ministering to the wants of the body, pro 
noting growth, restoring loss, and furnish- 
ing heat energy. Particularly during 
the hot seison when sc many people are 
away from home the question asked with 
place is, “Is the food 


Phis would be an all-comprehen 





tio! ol 


J do not 


ance. 


ee 
regard to eat 
good?” 


Sive question if 





{ the idea behind it were 
comprehensive. “Goodness” means solely 
, phate ° pee ° ° e 
palatab ind variety. The family away 


rom home commits itself to the tender 


mercies of the caterer. In the home lite 
there Is opportunity at least to secure that 


vhich } ] e ° e 
Which Is olesome and useful in the line 


by 


During absence frem home one 
must content himself with what he gets. 
Fortunately there is one tendency which 
has a commercial value and also a dietetic 
value, namely, to supply the cheaper foods. 
These as a rule are more wholesome. 

There are two principal methods in 
hs hich our diet has intimate relations to our 

{ health or, conversely, to disease. It is all 
well enough to sav that we should eat to 


of food. 


live. Joined to this self-evident axiom 
is its corollary. we should eat to live 
long and to. live” efficiently. Proper 
dict adjust ec lo physiological needs will 


tend to ward off disease. The doctors call 
this property prophylaxis. It is true that 
all diseases are not directly connected with 
diet. { It is alse true that diet is connected 
directIv \ ith all diseases. I mean bv this 
that a cerrect diet properly nutritious in 
all its aspects produces a natural immunitv 
to disease and especially to those diseases 
propagated by organisms arising outside 
the body. This is due to the fact that a 


properly nourished body is much more 
resistant te the attacks of disease-bearing 
germs than an improperly nourished bedy.} 
Science has discovered the mechanism by 
means of which this greater immunity is 
secured. The tissues of the body are nat 
urally sterile. That is, they do not contain 
any living organisms of either an animal 
or vegetable character. Such organisms 
if found in the body, are intreduced usually 
by the food or drink, occasionally by 
wounds. When introduced into the system. 
especially into the blood, these organisms 
find an abundance of food and a taverable 
temperature for rapid growth. They also 
find in the blood certain ceils, commonly 
known as the white blood cells, that have 
a peculiar property of attacking these 
foreign bodies. The white blood cells have 
formed a policeman’s union. The purpose 
of this union is to protect the body from 


invasion and to destroy outsiders. In 
the state of health secured by a proper 
diet they attack vigorously and suc- 
cessfully these  second-story — thieves. 
Thev destroy their vitality and secure 


their entire elimination. The organism 
which produces tuberculosis and the one 
which causes typhoid fever are both 
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victims of these watchful sentinels. (If 
there is undernutrition due to an improper 
diet, the number and activity of these 
policemen are decreased, the invading or- 
ganism secures a lodging, proceeds to 
develop hundreds of other organisms, and 
finally to produce tuberculosis or typhoid, } 

\The first great function of diet in relation 
td disease is essentially prophylaxis or pre- 
vention.) This function is not fully under- 
stood. ~The mother who feeds her children 
the wrong diet does not comprehend the 
nature of the injury directly produced and 
the still greater danger of injuries such as 
those just described. When food becomes 
scarce as in flood, fire, and war, the first 
effect may be to some extent beneficial 
in cases where persons have been eating 
more than they should. This emphasizes 
lanother important function of the dict, 
namely, that excess is to be avoided) 
While I would not maintain that overfeed- 
ing is as dangerous as underfeeding, I can 
not shut my eyes to its real danger. {Jn 
infancy and childhoad the overfed tend to 
become fat and lazy,|two conditions which 
are highly inimical To health. [In later life 
the ill effects of overeating are still more 
acutely noticed. . Obesity is a real disease 
and a real threat. } The excretory organs of 
the body for a time may take care of the 
excess of food, but only at the expense of 
their own vitality. The liver and the 
kidneys often succumb to this burden of 
overwork which has saved the 
subject, for some time at least, 
from an undue increase of weight. 
On the other hand, undernutri- 
tion, especially if it verges on 
starvation, rapidly reduces the 
immunity to disease, especially 
in children, and greatly increases 
mortality. The data which we 
have from the war-scourged re- 
gions of Europe are not complete 
or entirely reliable, but they are 
sufficient to show the extremely 
high mortality which the children 
of partially starved regions have 
suffered, due chiefly to the loss of 
immunity to all kinds of chil- 
dren’s diseases. 

There are no statistics avail- 
able which enable us to judge 
with any degree of accuracy what 
proportion of human ailments is 
due to an improper diet. If one 
has a reasonably good physical 
inheritance, is fed in harmony 
with the known laws of dietetics, 
and lives in harmony with the 
known laws of sanitation, there 
is a theoretical reason for suppos- 
ing that most of the diseases to 
which flesh is heir might be 
avoided. There is one condition 
which no perfection of diet can 
control, namely, old age. The 
ideal form of existence is that in 
which all other diseases are excluded and 
death is caused only by old age. We can 
never hope to attain to this ideal state, but 
we may approximate it. We can conceive 
of a degree of public sanitation which would 
effectively control contagious diseases. 
There is perhaps no degree of dietary ex- 
cellence which would protect us entirely 
from contagion. With increasing 
resistance to disease which a good diet 
secures, and the increasing efficiency of 
quarantine, all contagious diseases may 
vell be reduced to a minimum. It would 
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Diet and Disease 


not be rash, excluding these unnecessary 
contagious diseases, to ascribe seventy-five 
percent of the other ills of humanity 
directly or indirectly to an improper diet. 
It is easy in this way to conceive the 
supreme importance of the problem of the 
feeding of man. 

It would seem reasonable to suppose 
that, if foods have so important a part in 
the production of disease, they would have 
an equally important function in the cure 
of disease. Unfortunately nature has 
placed an obstacle in the way of application 
of such anidea. One of the first symptoms 
in many diseases is a total change in the 
ability of the digestive organs to assimilate 
food. We can not apply here the homeo- 
pathic theory that like cures like. In 
sickness there is often little craving for 
food and still less ability to digest and as- 
similate it. While food has a most im- 
portant function in chronic troubles, it does 
not in any case assume the form of a specific 
remedy. Nevertheless there are cases in 
which food comes very near being a 
snecific for certain symptoms of disease. 
his is especially true in cases of diabetes, 
the principal symptom of which is sugar in 
the urine. Benefit apparently is obtained 


by so ordering the dict as to exclude in so far 
as possible excesses of sugar and starches. 
If there is no sugar entering the blood, 
there can not possibly be any great amount 
excreted through the kidneys. 


It is true 





“A PROPHECY 


OR more years than the aver- 
age man lives Dr. Wiley has 
been trying to teach us how to 
livelonger. It has been an uphill 
job. His teachings have fallen 
on more deaf ears than hearing, 
for man is more careless of life 
than of any other possession. 
Undiscouraged, the good Doctor 
fights on, confident that some day 
the principles he advocates will 
result in that happy people he 
describes in his 
“The Making of an American.” 
Every American should read it 


next article, 


that in the processes of digestion sugar may 
be, and probably is, formed from protein, 
but this is in small quantities and appar- 
ently does not influence to any extent the 
quantity of sugar excreted from the body 
by a diabetic patient. 

In disease the physician must furnish a 
sutficient amount of food, if possible, to 
supply the heat necessary to life. That he 
is unable to do this is shown by the pro- 
gressive emaciation which accompanies 
practically all chronic troubles. Nature 
has provided that the best food for sustain 












ing one when ill is that which he ha 
stored in his body when well. — Fat is the 
ideal heat former, and for this reason the 
fat which is stored naturally in the tisgye 
of the body becomes the first base of supply 
in cases of sickness. In many discases the 
temperature of the body rises; we haye 
fever. 


In this case we require a much ® 


greater amount of fuel than when we ar & 


well. In proportion as the fever is high § 
the rapidity of the emaciation ig jp. 
creased. There is a certain point beyond 


which the emaciation of the body can no 
go and life be sustained. Thus the food jn 
sickness should be particularly adapted to 
the production of heat in order that the 
fatty tissues of the body may not be unduly 
exhausted. The food also must be a; 
easily digested and assimilated as possible, 
For this reason milk, which is a necessan 
food of infancy, a desirable food for child. 
hood, and a wholesome food for adult life. 
becomes again a necessity in cases of 
illness. Meat broths, which are so often 
administered in cases of illness. have almost 
no heat-producing power. They are useful 
because what little nourishment they have 
is quickly assimilated. Tea, which is s0 
common a beverage, has practically no 
food value of its own. If it gives the 
patient a source of heat, it is due to the 
sugar and milk it contains. Alcohol, which 
is burned to a certain extent in the body, 
is perhaps sometimes advisable in illness 
and especially in cases of diabetes. 
Its toxic properties are so great, 
however, that it should be resor- 
ed to only on the express advice 
and under the control of a physi- 
cian. Delicacies, cakes, ices, and 
confections have a food value due 
to the sugar they contain, but 
otherwise may prove highly in- 
jurious. 

The use of food as a curative 
agent, therefore, is confined sole- 
ly to its value in keeping up the 
heat supply of the body and, 
after a convalescence is estab- 
lished, its properties of rebuilding 
the tissues. Physicians too often 
lose sight of the chief curative 
function of food, namely, its 
power to spare the other tissues 
| of the body and avoid the neces- 
| sity of the patient feeding on his 
own body to such an extent as to 
render life no longer possible. It 
is no wonder, then, that the 
ordinary foods which the well 
person must have and which he 
digests and assimilates without 
difficulty should be used with the 
utmost judgment and discretion 
in cases of illness. 

A discussion of the present 
problem would not be complete 
without referring to the fact 
of certain idiosyncrasies which 
make ordinarily wholesome foods more or 
less toxic. Among the articles of food 
which perhaps more than any other find 
victims of this kind are eggs. Mothers are 
commonly advised to give their young 
children, especially at the time of weaning, 
coddled egg. It is well to understand that 
many children do not iolerate a dict of this 
kind. Why they do not, no one knows, bul 
the fact'is indisputable. A child supersen 
sitive to eggs will have all kinds of diges 
tive difficulties . (Continued on page 99 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question Box is on page 92) 
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How well I can still see him now, at his garden gate! ‘“‘Aw, come on!” I’d cry. ‘‘Come 
on!’’ . But he stood there with his hands in his pockets, unab'e to make up his mind 





‘ative 
sole- 


on | John Mackinnon 


Iding | 





often 

uve HI other day, altogether by B y } ames | | opper talked of the books we had read. We then 
me hance. I heard that John Mac > iy became quiet of body. We spoke seri- 

SUS FF kinnon was dead. _ In fact, he ously, using long words; we communi- 

eces- & had been dead all of a twelve fllustrated by cated deliciously and afterward felt a 

n his month without my knowing it. The news Lejaren A Hille: slight shame, as though we had displayed 

as to struck me with a dull shock of realiza eo, a too wantonly our deep, secret selves. 














. Tt tion rst of all, he had been dead a But our real relation was in the serious 
the ear without my knowing it. Then I dis- rained, and we wore rubber boots and world of play. I was naturally—I can 
well B covered, now he was dead, that I had seen splashed down the center of the brim- see it now—of the same reflective nature 
hhe § little of } n life, that I had seen almost ming gutters all the way to school. In as he, but I would not accept the fact. | 
hout § nothing of him since our boyhood days. summer we wore colored shirts and splen owned a pose. I pretended I was rough 
1 the s «But it was only when I counted on my did belts, while the girls came in light active, and turbulent; I ran and jumped 
“tion fingers. sitting there, that I realized with dresses that smelled fresh of starch and and swam and threw stones at the China 
feeling jueer, scary sadness, how made the whole room cool. The windows men. But as this was not quite sincere 
sent many vears and years and years had were open, with geraniums blooming on in me, I must needs exaggerate, and so 
plete passed ¢ those charming boyhood day s. the sills, the sky was blue. swallows to my own fictitious activity joined an 1 
fac Strangely enough, I had been troubled —twittered by, and as we awaited the three tolerance of those not perpetually in mo 
hich ights of John Mackinnon. o'clock bell, which would let us out to tion. John Mackinnon irritated me by 
. “= ay g dimly that life was slip- our play, we felt our hearts swell with inno- his reluctance to join our games. 
— ping by hout seeing at all how much cent and tender joy. His legs were thin, and his feet were 
find Poof it alr had slipped by—I had made He was a slight boy, taller than most big; he was awkward and slow, and b 
cae up my 1 © look him up soon; to peer, of us. He stood about a great deal with sides his mind was never entirely on the 
yung F —ctriendly ito his gray, gentle existence both hands in his trousers pockets, and game. He was never quite there. If he 
ung, § nd perhaps shake him out of it. And __ this humped his shoulders a bit and made happened to be pitching, every one star ed 
that now it too late—he was dead: I had his head sink in between as though too © stealing bases with joyful jeers, and if we 
this not dons and should never do it. heavy and too big. played tag, he was always being caught 
but Looking back into the past, I saw him Between him and me there existed two by a quick pounce as he dreamed in some 
— clearly as | had known him when a boy. relations. The first came from the fact corner. 
jen? It wi small town of the West—a that we both read books. Once in a while, Mostly, though, he would not play at 
99. sweet pl. nd full of sun. In winter it at long intervals. we drew together and all. Rushing out (Continued on page 150) 
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> races at Le ngcnamp 


F cA 


HE clothes worn at the races at Long- 
champs have always given a forecast 
of what we might expect for the winter, 
although some new cloth or line would 
surely present itself with the opening in 
August. Again Paris is resuming the 
gavety of life before the ind many 
smart new frocks have appeared at the 
races this vear, although they s dhere 
to surprisingly simple lines. 
The illustrations on this and the next 
three pages were sketched at these races 


rau 


The New French Skirts are Short, Broader at Hips, 
The Weaist-Line Slightly More Defined 


Edited by Helen Koues 
and show the sort of frocks which the well- 
dressed French woman is now wearing. 

Our Paris correspondent writes us: 

“So far all attempts to lengthen the skirt 
have fallen far short of the mark. Skirts 
are as short—if not shorter—than ever, 
and sleeves are as short as it is possible for 
sleeves to be. 

“There is a tendency to tighten the 
corsage at the waist-line—the narrow 
girdle often passing only part way round— 
and a tendency to broaden somewhat th 


CHERUIT 
Particularly mart 


Chir 


silhouette at the hips. Viewed from 
rear, the silhouette thus produced ha 


sort of ‘cut-in’ look at the waist-line 


the line remaining flat in front and ba 


However, while the silhouette is slightly 


broadened at the hips, the skirt rem 


narrow at the hem, the width at the hips 


being produced by some subtlety 


by a deliberate tightening of the skirt 
low, or by the introduction of outst 
frills, after the fashion of the Wort! 
shown above on the leit 
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Ihe new corsage has been designed 
th the greatest art. Rather low-necked. 
most sleeveless, and generally brief, it 
lings to the figure with subtle grace. Few 
igh collars are worn, the Parisienne de 
laring for the open-throated frock. Here 
| there we see a blue serge frock collared 
othe ears with a touch of white about the 
n and a necklace of pearls trailing its 
mmering length. Much black lace is 

\ model seen a few days ago, the 
sage of black taffeta, had a skirt formed 
tirely of black lace flounces, and these 


k lace-trimmed frocks are some of the 


rlest to be seen in Paris. 

a “The vogue of the cape passes all 
e, lerstanding! In all fabrics, in all forms, 
K. cape | ‘na by everyone. Some of 
ly ne news re collarless, finished at the 
Ms with nothing more than a cord, and 
8 lesigned to be worn with a fur. scarf. 

Lately at the races a new scarf has made its 
a appearance perfectly straight, rectangu 
Ig kur scarf of ermine, chine hilla, or sable 
I, Not more than twelve inches wide, it falls 

m either sj to just below the girdle.” 





As Paris ts Arranging the Hair 
to Wear with Afternoon 


And I ening Gowns 






Revived from an old p6 rtrait is 

} ha . 
this coiffure with a sheer piece 
} tulle to § it the modern touci 


a . ; ; 
Taken from the near- 


turban-like head-d) 
tulle worn at the Porte St. Mar 


Charming 1s this af- 
ternoon dress worn by 
Yvonne Reynolds in 
“ Aladdin” atthe Ma- 
rigny Theatre. Mad 
of rose and white fou- 
lard, it is trimmed 
with shirred puffs of 
rose ribbon which 
draw the skirt in at 
the bottom to give it 
the striking  barrel- 
J haped line. The in- 
serted square vestee 
and skirt yoke are of 
white tulle. The en- 
semble has a cachet 
quite peculiar to the 
Parisian woman 


The sleeveless gowns 
still being worn, ast 
can be n by thist 
black satin dinner 
frock. An interesting} 
touch is the deep dow-| 
ble flounce of black§ 
tulle at the bottom.) 
4 he V-she P d oh act 


of 
€a 
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ged wit 
white tulle or silver 


lace to make the gow 
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Capes ‘and Coats of French Design 
With Close-Fitting Hat: 


For Early Autumn 


a 


5 gown 1s) 
worn, a 
n by thist 
Jaes 
dinner} 
nteresting § 
deep dou-| 
of black} 


h 
bottom. 
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ln Your 


, soa Bag 
A tracery of delicate black embroidery 
: 
elaborates the trim style of the tunic 
mocel at left, in blue serge, with an edge 
: } 

o} Georgette cre pe to s the square 
neck; $ More flow in line is the 
OP , o ft a | rioht om br loved ¢ 
blue serge frock at right, embroidered in 
black with A. erccan beauty piping, with 
graceful vest to p.ll the oval neck; $39.50 


























HE National Service is in tune with 

| the spirit of the times. The aim 

of the day is toward proficiency in 

all branches of life, so in this new kind of 

fashion service we show you how to find 

smart clothes, for which we can give the 

approval of Fifth Avenue, in your own or 
near-by shopping center. 

These attractive new fall dresses and 
smart hats are shown not only in the 
Fifth Avenue shops, but in approximately 
a thousand other shops throughout the 
country. Surely one of these will be near 
you. If you will write us, we shall be 
happy to tell you what shop is carrying 
the model or can get it for you. This 
enables you to try on a dress and judge 
its becomingness and fit. If you find 
however, that there is no shop near you, 
we shall then be happy to buy the model 
in New York through our Shopping Service 
and send it to you. 

This month the dresses are particula:| 


NATIONAL S 


Smart Clothes You Can Buy for Yoursel 
wa Locality 





A blyve and white wing adds a piqu te 
to the velvet hat rolled back from the face; in 
black, blue, brown, or taupe, about $22.50 






ERVICE 











T/ ‘ S€ l cho. i { lue te Ui « D1 

charmii ly with the tan lot 
brim, wide in ront, a id 0a 
to support a loiig, tan cing, ut $ 


pretty and indicative of the first ] 
autumn styles. The model at the 
left of this page is of blue serge 
with a tracery of black embroider 
in a style appropriate alike for the 
young girl and the mature woman. The 
gown illustrated at the right is youthful in 
line ard would be especially pretty tor 
the voung girl or small woman. ‘The same 
is true of the two dresses at the left of the 
opposite page. The upper one is mor 
formal, while the lower one would suit th 
‘ choolgirl. . 
It is a little early yet to find winter sults 
which would be in the small retail shop: 
throughout the country, but here is é 
excellent. sports suit of good quality 
heather mixture in ‘“Sportspun,” a jerse) 
material which you will like. This suit 
one of its many uses, in medium weight. 50 
that it can be worn now and yet givé 
service for the winter with a_ sweater 
under it. (Continued on page 144 
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WRITE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
FASHION SERVICE TO FIND 
OUT WHAT SHOP IN YOUR 
OWN LOCALITY IS SHOWING 
THE MODELS ILLUSTRATED 
ON BOTH OF THESE PAGES 














1 new hat of uedée-cloth, in beige, 
and brim turned up i» 
blue taffeta ana 


Frei / cell: approximatel $30 











ere te 
navy Ddlue 









“uth gold thread tracery on 





akes a narrow jold of gold cloth 


h the neck; approximately $39.50 





warn / ut not cumber me coat 
L fancy te ved, ¥ 39.50; alsoina 
ecl th, eluc hia; color Tx - 
cht, Pompeian,and I Linotte; about $835 



























Very dainty and cool for a One of the season’: 





hot day is this plain whit: models is this sheer organdy me 
lawn waist. Ithas a square waist with finely tucked er 
collar trimmed with tuck: front, collar and cuff; ear 
and edged with lace. The trimmed with real Irish blo 
cuffs are finished with the edging. This isa rarely col 
same edging, and it is most good value in a smart looh- (u 
reasonably priced; $2.00 ing waist, priced at $3.95 ane 


Some Attractive Hot Weather Waists, 
anaa Smart, Short Fur Coat 


of the New Season 





















Ahove is a blouse of striped tissue voile, in coat Of checred novelty voile is this blouse with tucked ( 
effect, th organdy west and collar, which front extending “below the waist, the collar : 
could repl cater on warm days, or be worn cuffs of which are trimmed with a plaited fr } 
with a whit ports dress. It n ly be It comes in pl k, blue, green, or las aer 1 
had in pink, blue, nder, and green; $5.95 with white and 7 reasonably priced at $3.9) 

For early autumn is this coat ‘ved marmot If you can not find the things illustrat n 
a rather short cut fur s mila lLinskhy—in both these pages in your local shops, we will buy } ( 
light tan color, trimmed with l cuffs o them for you on receipt of check or money-order. i 
taupe nutriaor raccoon. Not nt and Address Good Housekeeping Shopping S 


flared back, which are the newest 119 West Fortieth Street, New York © 





Sometl ng quite 


, ] ilarly pr etty 2 
rgandy 10d vear with sweat- this net waist, 
tucked © the summer and charming by the 

cufs » autumn is this collar and cuff 
Irish & lo white or flesh- unirimmed 
rarely & 0 rectte crépe with bow of na 
t look, tuckee llar and rever contrast 
+ $3.95 & ow lace; $12.75 


The First Autumn Frocks of 
Serge and Satin, and the 


New Blouses as Well 


HAY My iP 


} 
| 








In order that we may not forget what the word 
“camouflage,” once so popular, means, this effec- 
tive black or navy satin dress above, of th t 
type, with loose sleeves, was designed. The wearer 
thus has the great advantage in the heat of wearing 
only the one thickness of dress, whereas in ap pear- 
ance she also has a coat with side patch pockets to 
render the effect more real. The gown is soutachée 
with black silk embroidery about the neck, the 
leeves, and the pockets. Buttons on one side, 
braid le ops on the other, finish the tunic-coat 


cect. In sizes 34 to 44, $45.00 


For afternoon and informal evening wear is the 
dress above, of black or navy satin with tucked, 
tight-jtting sleeves and the new full, pointed tunic 
over a tucked underskirt. Rows of ecru lace trim 
the sha p ely net collar, $45.00. In the center can be 
een a one-piece dress of navy serge with square 
neck. Patch pockets which are always so useful 
to the schoolgirl would make this costume a 
most practical sort of frock for the first school- 
days. Tocomplete the silhouette the wearer should 
have a smart, neat little toque of velours. The 
dre in be had for $45.00 in sizes 34 to 44 — \ j camouflag: 
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The school ad 4 . 
“~ eye sa : noon cel Dralion 
al Igint, wavy : 
or as a rty- 
blue serge with ae RE 
rever # . eee dres . thi rm- 
vers effect 7 a é 
rig i ing little Georgett 
Mt a JIS Hie { 4 
HAd: Mp pp 0) one: 
and back; 12 to 10, 4 rye ph : 
phages , | ret foundatio 
$18.50. For young- } \ yi ae <chiray 
oY .] t)) ; dre / ’ could I Worn, I) 
er girls, the dre Copenhage a 
ae pesee 40 pe nniag Ing 
ee me yy nm ret ij navy bl Ue, TOSe, 
waist 2 ate 4 white, or pink, the } 
waist, has a ~ BES OS oS t 
navy blue, box- : — harn } 
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plaited skirt, 0 


3.75 >to 16, $18.50 
to 12 yrs, $9.75 12 to 16, $18.51 
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Attractive and Suitable New Clothes 
For the Boy and Girl 










FOR BOARDING SCHOOL | 


For school wear is this suit 
of wool mixtures in blue, 
brown, olize, and sasson— 





a new rose—Id to 20 j 
$39 50 F 
$39. 

, 

The Georsette crépe frock at \ ' 

i s€ Or Zetle cre pe STOCK a i 
right 15 dainty for school 5 
parties; wh ; fle f-color, } 
: , . / 
navy or French blue; $29.50 « 


At extreme right, the 
blue sé rge dress in 
lines ts confined 


black moiré sash; $23.5 


at watst 


UITABILITY is of prime 
importance in selecting a 
wardrobe for the boy or girl going 
away to school—or staying at | 
home, for that matter. When 
the wardrobe must be selected 
during August, however, it is 
difficult to find what will be the 
good winter styles. This search 
we have made for you, and on 
these two pages show the best | 
that will be in the shops. — Chil- 
dren are not as likely to be con- 
scious of their clothes if they are 
right and suitable, and a great 
deal can be done to form good 
taste not only by choosing wisely 
the serviceable school dress worn 
every day, but observing sim- 
plicity in the dress for nicer wear. 
Another (Continued on page 144) 

































The corduroy suit at right in a belted knicker- 
bocker model, illustrating the new open sl 
most desirable, owing to the reinforcement of 
elbows, seat, and inside the knees; 6 to 16, $14.75 





ve, 1S 




















\ 
\ 
knicl uit of mixed material at left 
above has a yoke both front and back, which gives 
pearance very becoming to 
I1; prices $10 to $18 
As well tailored as a man’s suit ts the knicker- 
‘ ie degli 
hocker model of blue serge at left center. Slash 
p give the boy a change from the usua 
hape. Sizes 12 tol8; prices from $15 to $22.00 
The Norfolk suit at right center comes tn all-vool 
blue serge and wool mixtures, with double seams. 
It is guaranteed for six months’ service and shows 
good fabric and workmanship; 6 to 16, $16.75 
‘ 


Practical as well as attractive for the schoolgirl ts 
this heavy coat of excellent wearing qualities, 
made of camel’s-hair cloth; navy or Delphine 
blue, or beaver, sizes 8 to 16 years, $19.75 


Delightfully snug and warm for school wear in 
cold weather is the pony-skin coat at right, 


trimmed with Australian opossum. It may 
be had during the month of August for $195 





If you can not find the clothes shown on these 
two pages in your local shops, we will buy 
them for you on receipt of check or money- 
order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 

























































SUMMER CAMPING CLOTHES 
Here Are Things You will Need 
To Make it a Success 


EAST pent every ape was so busy with dressed. Not only must your clothes ty 
war work that there was no time to comfortable, but they must be able jy 
think of camping. but now all our thoughts stand the roughest kind of wear. One 
are turning to recreation If you have thought I have had in mind for the clothe ¥ 
chosen camping life, to get realcomfort and __ illustrated on this page is their adaptability 
enjoyment out of it you must be suitably — to various sports. Where a skirt is needed toget! 
nothing could be more practical than the B anda 
shell skirt to the left It buttons down vital 
both front and back, and bloomers and & and t 
puttees could be worn underneath to & js acc 
~ ; enable the wearer, when the necessity de. @ and ¢ 
, : mands it, to loosen the buttons and take keepil 
longer strides. Where no skirt is required, B and ¢ 
bloomers with a heavy sweater and a & ary. 
middy blouse fill practically every need Th 
A still more versatile costume is this a! ing W 
the right below, reminding us of English B ing < 
farmer lassies with their belted smocks the el 
The putnees are of cloth to match the © air w 
smock and can be made to form breeches § to us 
or bloomers by adjusting strap at knee 
Worn with puttees, this costume would Ki 
do equally well for riding or tramping It 
have 
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ladle : 
ne gears eee ‘el G Sera 
$4.09; white madras waist, $1 if to 44, $2.95 


center, maroon or avy, a tl Pp-¢ r model, 
land TOLER Wear ANd LK omtorting warmti ) 


cool summer evenings; sizes 10 to 16 years. $5.95 


) ry } ry] » - ? ry 
At l s Nia t-colored loo. ers. $7.45. and midday 
is blouse to match, $1.95, both | 8 to 20 years, 


vould be most appropriate tor the typ 


, y 7 
rl camps where tennis and hoating prevail 


. ; ; ae = 3 , } 
Smock blue or khaki Trouville cloth ai the 


right. 36 to42 bust or 14 to 20 years. $4; putners,a 
hloomer-like garment to match, $4; stitched khaki 


, ? ,*) eo Fr 
tan or black cowhide, $3.50 





If you can not find the things illustrated on this 
~fiea , ' Ps ° ° 

page in your local hall be glad to buy 
the Ie VOu On rece heck or money order. 


Write to Good House keeping Shopping Ser 
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HYGIENIC CARE OF THE HAIR 


Daily Attention and Shampooing 
By Nora Mullane 


theoretical 


treatise on the care of the hair, 

but helps and suggestions based 

upon years of practical experience, 
together with a careful study of the subject 
and a deep interest in the work. The most 
vital phases are the hygiene of the hair 
and the cultivation of new hair. This last 
is accomplished by manipulating the scalp 
and drawing the blood to the hair roots, 
keeping the new hair short until it is strong, 
and applying pomade or oil when neces- 


sary. 


The hygiene of the hair consists in know- 
ing when and how to shampoo, the comb- 
ing and brushing of the hair, cutting 
the ends, exposing the hair to sunlight and 
air whenever possible, and when and how 


to use pomades and tonics. 


Keep Your Eair in Good Condition 


It is important, not only to those who 
have poor hair, but to all who wish to 
preserve their hair in good condition, to 
pay attention to the care of it, as by so 
doing you will be protected against dis- 
eases of the scalp, as well as parasitic 


troubles of all sorts. 


It is true that you 


must expend a certain amount of time, 
but it is time well spent, and as the hair 
responds to treatment much more quickly 


than the complexion, 


you 


will be en- 


couraged to keep on with the work when 
you see the almost immediate result in 
a well-groomed, healthy-looking head of 


hair. 


If the hair is dry and a person is not ex- 
posed to any unusual amount of dust, once 
in two or three weeks is often enough to 
shampoo the hair. If the hair is oily and 


lifeless looking, it should 
be shampooed once a 
week or once in ten days. 
It is absolutely necess- 
ary to keep the scalp 
clean soas to avoid stop 
ping up the hair follicles 
with foreign matter, and 
to prevent any irrita- 
tion of the scalp which 
might be caused by the 
presence of dandruff or 
dust. 
Shampooing 

The proper way to 
shampoo the head is to 
choose a good soap, such 
as pure Castile or a good 
tar soap, or if the hair is 
very oily, a white soap or 
luncture of green soap is 
good. You may also use 
a shampoo liquid, which 
can be made by melting 
a cake of white Castile 
soap in a quart of boiling 
Water and adding one- 
lourth of a teaspoonful of 
ite of soda. This 
makes a simple and mild 
shampoo liquid which 


bicarhy y! 














should be put into a wide-mouthed bottle 
or a jar, as if it is not used when made, it 
will form a jelly difficult to extract from 
an ordinary bottle. 

First wet the hair thoroughly with hot 
water, then rub the soap or jelly over the 
hair, being sure to reach the scalp. Gather 
the long hair up so it can be lathered also. 
rub the scalp well, and wash the long hair 

























































After the 
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hampoo, whe 
oughly dried, apply a little pure oil or vaseline 
to restore the oil. Part the hair and drop the 


L 
oil along the part w 


} ) : 
the hair again, 
until you 


have 


e shampoo, when the hair 15 
; 
massage tie 


hand 
nands. 


n the hair 1 


thor- 


ith a medicine dropper 


Rub in the oil or vaseline thoroughly, taking 
not to let it get 


hair. Part 
repeat the operation 
entire scalp 


on the 
7 
and 


“nnpred J 
covered the 


still only 
scalp thoroughly 
Commence over the 
back to the crown 








work 







between the hands as you 
would a_ handkerchief. 
Rinse the soap _ off. 
Empty the bowl and fill 
again with warm water. 
Repeat the soaping, rub- 


bing, and rinsing, and 
when the head has been 
thoroughly shampooed, 


wash out the lather with 
a copious supply of warm 
water. It will require 
several waters to get the 
soap all out; the last 
water should be cold, but 
not so cold as to cause a 
shock. Then dry both 
hair and scalp with a 
good bath towel (in win- 
ter you should have the 
towel warm), and when 
the hair is partly dry, 
massage the scalp thor 
oughly with the fingers 
of both hands. Com- 
mence in front over the 
temples and with a rotary 
(Continued on page 1060) 
























\ ARKING household linens by 
4 hand gives a distinctive touch to 
the bridal linen-chest and charmingly 
expresses the personality of the owner. 
From generations past this delightful 
old custom has come down to us, and 
in looking over treasured heirlooms of 
our grandmothers, nothing expresses 
more vividly the refinement of that 
age than the beautiful needlework we 
find there. 

The counterpane illustrated just 
below is a revival of the old tufted 
bedspread of our ancestors. In the 
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By Anne Orr 


EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 


For 50 lamps we will send you directic 
embroidering and a printed pattern of Ce 
border design of counterpane to be tra 1 





Or for 35c¢ we will 


r ion paper. 
plete alphabets of the 
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Orr Good Housekeeping 


MARKING BRIDAL 












Another example 
initial to border 
ad square or 


stitching Ssur- 
roundins the M in 


LINENS 


old days our grandmother 


i lad first 
to spin the thread, then 


Cave the 


of them were adapted trom 
work quilts in which there 
housewifely rivalry. 
Today we are given the material jn 
an unbleached domestic. thread 
from the (Continued on page yp 
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“Mine is the proud occupation 
Of founding this stately creation 
Any old peoplecan work on the steeale 
But me for the solid foundatio1!” 
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~ Fi You cannot build health without a good appetite and good 
| digestion. This means you should eat good soup every day. All 
food authorities agree on this. 

The trouble with many people is, they eat too much of foods 
which the system does not require, and too little of what it really 
needs. They are over-fed but under-nourished. 

Good soup nourishes. You realize this especially with 


— *Campbell’s Tomato Soup 





It strengthens the weak digestion. It supplies needed body- 
building elements, often lacking in heavier foods. 

It will probably make you wantless meat. You may not eat so a 
heavily. But what you eat will be easier digested, more satisfying, | 
more nourishing. 

Order an ample supply and have it on hand. 





21 kinds 12c a can 





Tt Try Campbell’s New Vegetable-Beef Soup 
4 It combines a variety of choice vegetables with select- 
E ed beef and rich invigorating stock. A particularly hearty 
E and substantial dish. Almost a meal. 











In using advertisements see page I0I 









Babies Work An 
Sigh teen Hour Day 


Always asleep! ‘That's their work. 
Sleep stores up health, strength and 
energy for their whole lives. And, 
during the first six months at least, 
that work is all overtime—should be 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. 


3ut a baby’s involuntary habits 
and the extreme sensitiveness of its 
flower-soft skin cause it to be 
stantly besieged by endless irritation 
Writhihg discomfort, all the contor- 
tions of distress, destroy that vital 
sleep. 


con- 


Kora-Konia quickly cools and heals. 
Fiery inflammation is soothed awa) 
and forgotten. The gently-closin: eye- 
lids, the creeping smile, the relaxation 
of the little limbs into quiet comfort, 
all tell their own story. 


contains ingredients 


dicinal value. It is 


Kora-Konia 
of recognized m 
antiseptic, moisture-resisting, anc 
hesive for hours, giving lasting relief. 


J 4d 
1 ac- 


For Grown-ups, there is nothing 
like it to relieve chafing, burns, and 
-skin irritations. Every member of 


the family will find it a friend. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. NV.J. U.S.A. 


Laboratories: 


Newarh, New Jersey Montreal, Quebec 


Sules Agent in Canada 


liarold F. Ritchie & Co, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 


ok 


Ee ~ Do You 


Chafe? 










KORA- 
KONIA 


will bring 
you blessed 


relief, 


MENNEN'S 


KORA- 
KONIA 





GERHARD MENNEN Send 10c for 
CHEMICAL CO a Physician 
RAR. J sam ple i 
full sice box of 
Kora - Konia 
COSts 506 
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A New Auto Robe 
| \t college one 
}accumulates numer- 
ous gay pennants, 
which on coming 
home seem to have 
outlived both useiulness and beauty But 
mother and I have found a unique place for 
them. Clean them, then begin. Lay them on 
your counterpane (to save your back and the 
better to estimate the size and shape), the 
broad parts against the narrow points, aftcr 
the manner of a crazy quilt. Baste them 
securely, and stitch Repeated trials will 
result in the pieces fitting, though some may 
overlap a bit. The result will be both grati- 
fying and surprising. You can use the finished 
cover as a blanket or, better still, keep it in 
}the machine as an extra cover or something 
| to sit on at picnics. a: 


/ 
Enclose 


apiece 


Oh:o. 


New Use for Paper Clips—Wire paper clips 
|can often be used to hold two edges of material 
{together while a long seam is stitched on the 
; machine. Mrs. G. J. D., Minn. 

| 
| Sewing-Machine Discovery—I have discov- 
jered that the reason so many women “hate 
|sewing because it makes them nervous or gives 
{them a headache,”’ is because they put their 
j;machine in front of a window and sit facing the 
light, instead of with the machine at such an 
jangle to the window that the light falls on the 
work from the left. It pays to move the 
| machine. C. B., Cal 

| A Useful Addition to Your Work-Baskct 

|I find a pair of rough-nosed jeweler’s or mil- 
liner’s pliers a useful addition to my work- 
basket. LIuse them to draw my needle through 
when it has stuck in a heavy stitch; to remove 
{the pieces of a needle which has broken in the 
fabric; to puil out obscure ends of basting 
threads; to spread or pinch my hooks and eyes. 
Nickel pliers are better than stecl, because they 
do not rust; and the rough-nosed variety is 
better than the smooth, because they give a 
better grip. 1. W., N.Y. 


An Easy Edging—An edging which is 
excellent for insertion, or beading with open 
edge, or for hemstitched linen, is made in th« 
following way: Take white cotton thread, 
jany number from 30 to too, chosen care 
{fully to suit your material, and a fine crochet 
needle. Crochet into the holes of your beading 
—usually into every other one—or into the 
edge of the linen, a series of loops made of seven 
stitches of chain-stitch, each forming a tight 
cord, spaced so that they lic a little loosely from 
the edge. Follow this with a second row of 
loops of eight stitches each, drawn tightly 
|through the middle of the first loop, not 
lthrough the stitch. Thatisall. It is not hard 
| en the eyes, as you need not look at the individ 
ual stitches, is unbelievably quick a‘ter a litth 
practise, and if nicely done, is as etiective as 
of the little Armenian edees 





many for which 
} you pay futy cents or more a yard. 

be ALGs oH 

| To Renovate Pearl Butto2s—The in 


creased price of large, white, pearl buttons with 
shanks led me to a discovery. There were ina 
box of odd buttons several of the desired kind, 
but each showed the scratches which come with 
wear and the dulness caused by washing. As 
I looked at them, wondering how the lus-er 
might be restored, my glance fell on my newly 
polished finger nails. A buffer, supplied with 
nowder from the manicure cake and moved 
vigorously across the scarred tops, produced 
an almost magic result. Since then the same 
|process has been tried out on smoked pearl 
buttons and to restore the newness of an old 
elt buckle. L. M. O., Wis. 


a. 2 =. = S 
Needle and Thread 


What Lave you discovered? 
that we can use, we will purchase at one dollar 
stamped, addressed envelop if 
you desire the return of unavailable manuscript. 
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All the discoveries For Children’; 
Dresses—To Save 
time, Pp itience, and 
also. to keep plait: 
always in place, plait 
the goods, press, and 
baste if necessary. Then turn the goods gp 
stitch near the edge of each plait. It does poy 
show on the right side, and the trouble of mak. 
ing plaits when ironing or pressing is reduced 
to a minimum. Press on the wrong side, 


C. M. C., No 


























































How I Embroidered Sheer Crépe—ast , 
sale I bought enough gray Georgette crépe fora 
Llouse. Wishing to have it pretty and stylish 
at the least expense, I began to look about for 
novelty trimming, something in the embroider 
line. I did not find what I wanted; besides the 
prices proved beyond me, so I finally decided 
to rely upon some invention of my own. Ing 
department store I came across some heayily 
embroidered voile, the kind that is used 
chiefly for dress flouncing. There was a great 
variety of designs, all so clear cut and perfect 
that they looked as if they had been executed 
by hand. I purchased one-third of a yard, 
By cutting with the scissors, I separated flow. 
ers and sprays to suit my own individual faney, 
I basted them securely to the wrong side of the 
blouse, arranging them so as to have a different § 
design for fronts, collar, and sleeves. They 
showed clearly through the transparent crépe 
and it was an easy matter to satin-stitch over 
them with my rose pink embroidery floss. Th 
final step was to clip away the narrow margir 
of voile which I had purposely left on eac 
design until the task was completed. Besides 
being greatly admired, my blouse has all the 
appearance of an expensive creation. {1 





there were Cesigns enough left for another & 
blouse Mrs, A. T. T., Cal 
To Sew on Lace-—In sewing hand-mad 


lace on an undergarment, ii you will sew th 
lace on a piece of narrow tape first, then se 
the tape on the garment, the tape with the lac 
on it can be ripped off much more easily wh 
the garment is worn out. for hand-made Ja 
will outwear two suits of underwear. 

M.C. L., Mid 
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In Place of a Cutting Table—It is necessary 
for me to use a spare bedroom for a sewing 
room. As there is no place for a cutting tabk 
I keep a piece of white oilcloth rolled up back 
of the dresser, and when I wish to cut out 
materials, I spread this out on the bed. Ther 
is no danger then of cutting into the counter 
pane, or of pins getting into the bedclothes. 

1 ae: Roem, On? 


eo 


Test Material Before Sewing—W hen se- 
ing for my three babies, I always shrink the 
material at least twice before making. Beior 
I did this, I could never be sure that the gat 
ment would fit properly after washing, as so 
materials shrank so much more than others 
Also, before making up garments using 
combination of materials, such as white and 
colored goods, I sew samples of the two 
together and wash thoroughly in soap and 
hot water to discover whether or not the color 
will run into the white, thereby prevet 
the ruin of garments a ter one washing. 

Mrs. W.C. S., 1 











To Ideatify Crochet Thread—In crochet 
ing, assoon as the number of the ball drops ol! 
I write the number with a lead pencil on tht 
inside pasteboard on which the thread is wound 
If any is leit, I can be certain as to its matching 
another piece, because I always know by tt 
number. I adopted this method after seeing 4 
friend hunting over a box of partially used 
balls for what she needed. Mrs. W. A. Ill 
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Soft, shapely, unshrunken | 


How to make your precious sweaters stay new 


dissolve instantly in hot water. In a moment 
you whisk them up into a rich, foamy lather. 


With Lux, there is not a tiny particle of 
solid soap to stick to the soft woolen and in- 
jure it. Not a bit of rubbing to mat and 
shrink the delicate fibres. You simply dip 








OU used to watch your sweater get 

soiled, with a wry smile. What could 

you do to bring it back to life? There 
was the laundress. But she would ruin it the 
very first time she washed it. The cleaner’s? 
That way seemed an inexcusable expense. 





~ 


1eCessarh 


But now. You can wash your sweater your- 
self—in rich Lux suds—and it won’t shrink ! 
Won’t lose its shape! Will come out just as 
soft and shapely as the day you bought it. 


your sweater up and down in the rich Lux 
lather—squeeze the suds through the soiled 
parts—and take it out again so soft and fresh 
and fluffy you can’t believe it has been washed. 





































sewing 
ng tabl Sweaters should never be rubbed. Wool Wask your sweater this year the gentle Lux 
up back & fibre is the most sensitive fibre there is. When way. Have it stay newall summer long. Lux 
sae you twist wool or rub it, it becomes stiff, won’t hurt anything pure water alone 
1cl ° b . . . 

ensii matted and shrunken. You simply don’t dare won’t injure. Your grocer, druggist or de- 
hes. trust it to ordinary soap. partment store has Lux. Lever Bros. Co., 
NY, But Lux comes in pure delicate flakes that | Cambridge, Mass. 

en sew- Z 
rink the 

Beiore 
the gar TO WAS 7 
as som = COLORED SWEATERS USE LUX FOR ALL THESE 
others Whisk Lux to a lather in very hot water— ; as rf 

1 nw two tablespoonfuls to a gallon. Add cold Laces CrépesdeChine Silk Underthings 
sing 4 water until lukewarm. Swish sweater about 
ite and & in suds. Squeeze the suds through—do not Mulls Georgettes Washable Taffeta 
he two & rub. Rinse in three lukewarm waters, dis- Chiffons Organdies Washable Satin 

solving a little Lux in the last rinsing. , 
ip and Never wring sweaters. Squeeze water out, Dimities Damasks Baby’s Flannels 
1e COLL and spread on a towel to dry in the shade. | 7 . : 
venting ¢| Luxwon’tcauseanycolortorunwhich } Voiles Silk Stockings Blankets, etc. 
; Z pure water alone will not cause torun. 
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Rubens 
Infant Shirt 


Protection, Comfort, 


Convenience 
ANGEROUS colds and coughs 


of summer gy ay ony by 


the Rubens Infant Shirt. It 


gives full protection to the lungs and 
abdomenof the child. It has proved 
a life saver to hundreds of thou- 
sands of children. 

The Rubens Shirt has no buttons, It is 
perfect fitting and can’t wrinkle uncomfort- 


—_ Made of cotton, merino, wool, silk 

and wool, or all-silk, for children of all ages. 

If your dealer hasn't it, send us his name. 
Price list free for the asking. 

The genuine Rubens Shirt has thename 
“Rubens” on it. Don't accept imitations. 
Manufactured only by 
Rubens & Marble, Inc. 358 W. Madison St. Chicago 


No Buttons 


THE ANTI-COLIC rand 


\THREE-HOLE 


SEE 1 HE 


ity hospitals. C 

shows size (No. 147). Petite size 

(No. 247) is a trifle smaller.” 

tine the “ANTI-COLIC” Brand. Or for 
cents in stamps (or coin) we will send 

2 NIPPLES (either size) prepaid, 


DAVOL RUBBER CO. 
DEPTT..G, PROVIDENCE. R.1. 


s Large Broad Wide Table 
“ = ” Top — Removable Glass 
_,,.. Service Tray — Double 
Sa a Drawer—Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tif ly Sileat”—Rubber 
‘Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A hieh grade piece of fure 
miture surpassing, == ° 
In) ye ti 
SER ESE 
ie of act 
jute noiseless: 
now for 
let dealer's name. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS Ca: 
HK 504-D, Cunard Bldg. Chicago, i 





| to make my garbage can 


| place for flies. T 
| in Waterbury is not cre- 





| the majority of Spaniards smoke. I 
| thought of trying some of the advertised patent 
| medicines, but I am afraid of them. 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 


companies your request. 
rule. 


No exceptions can be made to this 


analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 


to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


CHILDREN OR PIGS? 


Now that the time for 
flies is here, I should like 
to ask you what I can do 


sanitary and not a breeding 
The garbage 


mated; it is fed to pigs. 
My physician is chairman 
of the Board of Health, 
and he told me he thought 
it was wrong to use disin- 
fectants in the garbage can, and if I did, I should 
at least tell the garbage collector of it. Now how am 
I going to protect the pigs and at the same time the 
health of my children? Mrs. C. H. K., Conn. 


pamphlets will 


Sprinkling a little borax in with the garbage 
will effectively prevent the breeding of flies. 
Many people in New England, especially in 
Massachusetts, think borax a veritable gift of 
God for preserving codfish which we and our 
children are to eat. I think it would be foolish 
of them for this reason to object to feeding it 
to pigs. When it is a choice between pigs 
which do not belong to you and children which * 
do, I think the children should be preferred. 
It is not particularly good for pigs, in my 
opinion, to eat garbage disinfected with borax. 
You might get your health department, the 
head of which is so anxious to protect the pigs 
of the town, to have the garbage collected 
every day, provided the people would promise 
not to put any thing in it which would hurt 
the pigs. This would effectively prevent the 
development of flies in your garbage can. 
REMEDIES FOR THE SMOK- 

ING HABIT 

I am always an interested reader of your Question- 
Box. I should like to ask, how can people overcome 
the smoking habit when it seems they haven't will 
power enough to do it unaided? Are any of the 
remedies that are advertised for that purpose reliable 
and safe? Mrs. B. B., Oregon. 


BEWARE OF 


ANOTHER STRUGGLE WITH THE SAME 
DEMON a we 

Please, Dr. Wiley, do not be hard with me. I know 
what you will say after reading this letter, and how 
foolish you will think Iam. I have a dreadful habit 
of smoking cigarettes: and some days feel so dis- 
couraged about it, get so sick of it, and go all day 
without smoking. Next day I am nervous, bite my 
finger nails, and feel as though I am wild till I smoke. 
Oh, if I could only stop this, I am sure I would be a 
different woman! I know it affects my whole system. 
I was so bright before. I could memorize my music, 
and now at times I don’t know what two plus two 
equals if asked unexpectedly. I am Spanish, and 
i have often 


Mrs. M. M., Calif. 


I do not place any confidence whatever in 
any of the advertised remedies for the smoking 
habit. Dr. Kress, a reputable physician 
attached to the sanitarium at Tacoma Park 
near Washington, claims to have had some 
success by spraying the back of the mouth and 
fauces with a dilute solution of nitrate of 
silver. Thisis a very poisonous and dangerous 
compound and should never be used for any 
purpose except under the direct supervision of 
a physician. The smoking habit, while not 


| so gripping as the alcohol habit nor by any 


means so harmful, is very difficult to control. 


| I do not know of any better way than gradually 
| to strengthen the will by resolving to do some 


things which are not so difficult and gradually 
working up to the great problem. Will power 
grows with exercise just as any other function 
of the body or of the mind. 


CEREALS AND ALCOHOL 
In a department of our paper entitled “Care of 
the Body,” edited by a physician, it is stated that 
cereals should constitute but a small part of the 
diet for the reason that if used largely they cause 
hardening of the arteries. He also says, ‘Car wrat 


Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be Kn 
5] 


R. WILEY now has ready for 

distribution the following pam- 
phlets in his Health Series: ‘‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ ‘The Feeding of 
Older Children,” ‘‘Constipation,” and 
“Reducing and Increasing Weight.”’ 
The last two are for adults. 
be sent for five 
cents in stamps for each one desired. 


g 
od 


produces alcohol in the 
digestive tract, and people 
who use much sugar are 
really as much inebriates 
as those who use alcohol,” 


Mrs. L. F. S., Calif, 
These [ think the physician 
is right in advising the 
limited use of cereals 
that is, breakfast foods, 
I think he is wrong in the idea that cereals 
cause hardening of the arteries. He is also 
wrong regarding the development of alcohol 
in the digestive tract. If this could be done 
to the extent which he states, the prohibition 
amendment would be a dead letter, and the 
consumption of sugar would increase by leaps 
and bounds after July 1. Occasionally sugars 
undergo a slight fermentation in the stomach, 
but never to such an extent as to produce 
any appreciable amount of alcohol. It would 
be rather disappointing to try to get ona 
spree by eating candy. The doctor will never 
be able to turn the human stomach into a 
mash tub and the duodenum into a distillery. 


MUST BE CORRECTLY LABELED 

Would you kindly let me know if powdered milk 
regenerated with water is a safe food for infants 
and invalids? Would you give me an easy test to 
find out when the milk is a dilution of powdered 
milk with water or with raw milk? Is there any law 
in the United States forbidding the sale of powdered 
milk? Mr. M. B. G., Canada. 

The milk powder which is manufactured 
now in increasingly large amounts has appar- 
ently lost none of its nutritive value and 
but little of its vitamin value. On this point 
I can not give any definite opinion. It will 
require carefully controlled experiments to 
decide the question. It is the general opinion 
that heating milk for some time, even at a 
temperature of 145° F., injures its antineu- 
ritic properties and predisposes to scurvy 
and similar diseases. I think grown people 
may drink powdered regenerated milk with 
impunity. If given to infants and children, 
it may be used without harm if orange juice 
is given between meals. There is no national 
law prohibiting the sale of milk made from 
the powdered milk. The law requires that it 
bear a label showing how it was made. There 
is no simple way by which you can tell whether 
a regenerated milk is made with water or 
with milk. A chemist could easily decide by 
reason of the increased proportion of milk 
solids. 


HE WHO FIGHTS AND RUNS AWAY MAY 
LIVE TO FIGHT ANOTHER DAY 

Will you kindly advise me if there is anything 
I can do for hay fever? It came on me last week 
just as it did last year. The first time I had it, it 
affected my eyes and throat and caused me to 
wheeze and cough at night. A local doctor pre 
scribed Pollentine. I can't see that it does me any 


good. Mrs. W. F. P., Ar 


There is nothing that you can do for hay 
fever except to run away from it. It is the 
common opinion of physicians that hay fever 
is caused by the irritation produced by pollen. 
The ordinary ragweed which grows so abun- 
dantly after the wheat is cut has been charged 
with the crime. The criminal has not been 
convicted; he is still at large. I should think 
in Arizona where plants grow only as a result 
of irrigation one would find an ideal place to 
be free of hay fever. The mountains or the 
seashore usually bring relief. Sera made from 
pollen such as your doctor advises are com- 
monly given in this disease. Sometimes good 
effects are produced, and sometimes the 
medicine is found to be inert. 


zond. 
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Bread - generously 


If your boys and girls are strong and healthy, keep 
them so. . 
If they’re not—build them up to sturdy health. 


; d 
See that they have plenty of sunshine, fresh air an 
exercise. See that their food is of the SENSIBLE —_ 
Give them less of rich, heavy foods and more of BREAD. 


2 rena oe | brain. At meals and between meals, give your children 
1€ lamily meais. ou can . ag 4s 

get a copy free by mere'y bread—the health-building food. 

asking your bakerorgrocer ‘\ : _ ; 

for it. Please say that you Bread is your best food—eat more of it. 
te idlaonshseccinoin Le % In the United States and Canada nearly 


i ‘ es 
2d\ertisement. all the bakers use Fleischmann’s Yeas 


“65 Delicious Dishes 
made with Bread”’ 
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Hand Made 


Max Grab Fa 
(Wholesale Only 
Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Cash’s Woven Names 


TWO WEEKS TO MAKE 
Place your order early. Made in Red, Blue, 
Black, Navy, Yellow or Green 
U. §. Can. 
YOUR FULL( 3 doz. $.85 $1.00 
5 6 ° -25 -50 
NAME FOR) ;$ 4°: ; } 
Samples of various styles sent free 


2.00 2.25 
_ J. &J. CASH, Ltd 
6 So. Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 








YAMA STRAW BAGS 


Stencil, Color or Embroider 


FRROM Indo-China. Strong, pliable palm 
“straw bags or baskets. Suitable for stencil- 
ing, coloring or worsted yarn work. Make 
fine work, sewing or marketing bags. Carry 
flat. “Set o/ three, 12-, 15- and 17-inch sizes. 
sent prepaid for one dollar. 

THE IMPORT & BY PRODUCTS CO.,, Inc. 

, 109 Chancery Street, Trenton, N.J 

Dealers write for proposition. 
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ANGEL FOOD CAKE $}%): Siar 
_ The perfect cake. You can-produce it by mj and 
simple method. . Sells for $2.00 per loaf and up I teach 


you to make it at Small cost Also many others. Wri 
for full particulars. Send no money. 


Mrs. GRACE OSBORN, Box 306, Bay City, Mich 


94 August Good Housekeeping 





| are pernicious for growing children. 
| nificant that practically all of the public school 


| ing. 


~.2 2 
DIF 


Although tea and coffee may be harmless for 
the adult who has attained his growth, they 
It is sig 


children found to be suffering from malnutri 
tion are accustomed to having either tea o1 
coffee at breakfast. It has beeen demonstrated 
time and again that children thrive better 
when tea and coftiee are eliminated, and the 
widespread use of these stimulants is a pointed 
commentary on our lax methods of child rear 
We are inclined to humor the child and 
allow him to have his own way, even if his 
whims conflict with his real welfare. Self-dis 
cipline and self-control are physical as well as 


| spiritual essentials for human beings in child 


hood as well as in later years. High success in 
life can not be expected for children who have 


| been allowed to develop weak, self-indulgent 
| habits during the formative vears. 


A child has a right to a cheerful, vigorous, 
care-iree spiritual environment, just as he has 
a right to a clean, wholesome, physical environ 
ment. Emotional disturbances and worry will 
lessen a child’s ability to enjoy and digest his 


R CH I 
F ER E 


(Continued from page 64) 


food. Children are often seriously injured by 
worry over lessons, examinations, and famils 
friction. Financial worries of the parents are 
sometimes unconsciously inflicted upon th 
children. Sometimes sensitive children ar 
made morbid by being obliged to wear clothes 
which are peculiar or different from those worn 
by their mates. A nervous, irritable, or dé 
spondent mother may color the entire menta 
outlook of her child. In some cases the entir 
home life of a sensitive child will need to be 
reorganized, or he may need to be removed into 
a quieter, happier atmosphere, in order to 
eliminate the cause of his malnutrition 

In the case of children with hereditary ner- 
vous taint, let the general training be muscular 
rather than intellectual, manual training 
rather than lessons, especially in the early 
vears of childhood—no schools until the age 
of seven or eight years. For children thus 
nervously predisposed, let the occupation 
chosen for later years be one for the muscles 
rather than for the mind, an outdoor rather 
than an indoor calling, a country rather than 
a city life. 


A Woman’s Honor 


(Continued 


bus. It was the most remarkable revelation 
I have ever known. One could very well 
| imagine why the husband wanted freedom 


There was a child, and the child had a gov- 


erness. The governess was to be a witness for 
the husband. 
“But I tixed fer,” said the blonde woman 


poisonously. “The little cat! Do you know 
what I did? ¥ filed a cross-suit for a divorce 
and named her as corespondent.” 

*“Have you got any evidence?’’ asked the 


mother greedily. 


| 
} 
{ 


“Of course not!"’ said the daughter. “ But 
her name'll get in all the papers.” 
That, 1 think, is the most terrible thing I 


fron page 50 


have ever known of. An innocent girl's name 
smeared with newspaper publicity! And if I 
had not heard, I would not have believed that 
any woman could do such a thing. I still do 
not believe that any man could. There was 
so little reason for it. If she could even have 


saved herself by it, one could have scen a 
human, though culpable, motive. But it was 
revenge, the most diabolical revengé’that could 
have been invented. And the old. mother 
chuckled, gloating over it as if it were a 
eood joke. 


That is the thing that women do. They 
gouge each other’s eyes. They do not fignt 
fair. There was the time at the big club con- 
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A Woman’s Honor | 


Vashingtcn, when a delegate in the only women who co not understand. O/ 





The NESTLE 


vention | 




























































balcony ——— —_, = a camera om it is not really their fault, because 

iy her hands, started to applaud the entry of | whatever women are, it is men, who have cor- 

wt grand president. Of course she dropped trolled them since the world Legan, who have | | Pert | lanent 

it. It fell twenty feet and hit another woman madethemso. It is men who have made them | | 

on the head. Full of contrition, Mrs. Moore something less than “people.”’ They have | | HAIR WAVE 
rushed down-stairs to make any possible asked but one thing of them, chastity, and | | 

amends and incidentally to get her camera, little as that was, sometimes they have not | 

which | was a very good one. secured it. For chastity—except when con- | The repid progress of Nestlé per- 





“My dear woman,” she began heartily, “I strained by harem walls—needs honor. Chas- 


os ; : manent weving in the United States 
came down to see if there was anything on tity that is intelligent, calculated, is based = 


especially, is apparent and we pre- 








earth I could do for you.” on honor, on loyalty, on faithfulness to | a: } } 

The woman looked up at her while smooth- trust. dict the time when every fem ly or 
ing her aching head. “TI think you’ve done In business women are learning what they | circle of friends will own its own 
quite enough for one day,”’ she said frostily. never could in home life. There they meet home-outfit and do its own per- 






Mrs. Moore was not yet discouraged. men on equal terms, as_ individuals, not , 
“Please let me do something,” she begged women. In the home they are never able to | 
effusively. ‘‘Can’t I get you a doctor? Or get away from the difference in sex; the 
won't you let me get you another hat?” differentiation in work points it out every | 

The woman looked her over deliberately minute. In business they work with men. 
from head to foot,a long, comprehensive glance _ For the first time they have the thrill of getting 
that covers every detail in a manner perfectly something tor themsclves—earning it, not 
perceptible to the person observed. Then she grafting it with tears or smilcs. And the 


lanent waving. ‘This is now easier 
than making a simple dress and 
certainly answers a far greater need. 
It saves your hair, vour temper and 
vour time. No woman who ever 
had a Nestlé wave in her hair will 
ever again go back to the tedious 















drew her knife. “Tt’s good of you to want to impetus of that thrill has carried women far daily or nightly system. 

do it,” she said honeyedly, “but I’m afraid along the road to honor. _ | ; ; 

your financial position really doesn’t justify If I were making laws for women, I should Much is said against permanent 
such extravagance.”’ make a law--two years in business beiore waving in general but never against 








Mrs. Moore was speechless for a moment; marriage. Marriage would be the happier for 
then the woman in her came to the surface. it. In business a woman learns, if not to con- 
“T do wish you'd let me send a doctor, any- quer, at least to concezl her petty impatiences. 
way,’ she said. ‘I’mnot so worried about the In business a woman learns to spur her laziness 
hat. I'm sure it looks at /east as well as it did with perseverance. In business a woman 
before.’ And she rescued her camera and learns the price men pay for money. She 
marched back to her seat. learns how much a hat costs in hours of life, 

And then there is the woman who whines not dollars. She learns that to get the full 
when hards comes to the family. Almost meaning out of life, one must have a task and 
all of them who have not worked themselves do do it. 
this. There is not one woman in a thousand After all, we women are primarily human 
who can be a good game sport when her hus- beings. Sex is only the second attribute of 
tand loses his job—not one in ten thousand _ life; humanity is first. And what is good for 
who can be a good sport when he has been men is good ior women, and what is bad for 
fired. The first thing a man thinks of, when men is bad for women—virtues and vices alike. 
suddenly does not belong to him any We emphasize sex, create artificial accentua- 


the Nestlé system, which is the real 
thing. Of all the systems in exis- 
tence Nestlé’s use NO chemicals and 
Nestlé's is the ONLY one which can 
wind the hair flat—true to nature 
because its implements are adapted 
for it. (Patented in U. S. A.) 





































































d by vow his wife is going to look and what tions of it. From babyhood we remind our 
mily § jing to say when he tells her. Even sons that they are men, our daughters that | 
> are those women who think they are behaving un- they are women. But sex, of all things, needs | c. SO 
the verte : . me es Le : Sap ieidterdns ? 
: commonly well about it have a maddening air no stimulation. It is inevitable and inexor- 
a of conscious martyrdom about them. A man able. HOME OUTFIT | 
thes «= hac ta cheer his wife up when he needs cheerine One thing we might do: We micht ab: | 
ic as to cheer his wife up when he needs cheering ne thing en ight do: We might abandon | Ihe price of a Nestlé outfit is Fifteen | 
y himself. And he has to face her tacit the phrases, “little lady” and “little gentle- ]} Jojjars. It lasts fora life time. although [| 
Ce isappoint ment in him even while he has his man,” that narrow and distort the very ideal | the ; . “pies 
enta : Sa : a gree es he supplies going with it must be re- 
: wn disappointment to irritate him. they would mirror. Let us teach our chil- , | : : h 
ntir “i . . ; : ; , |] newed which means but a small cost 
All those are things that involve a woman’s dren to be honorable, boys and girls alike, | |} 
o ht ; : rj : ij} for additional neecs to wave, as suppl'es 
: honor. Yet those women are all called in the same sense and with the same obliga-_ jf} i}| 
into a 7a : |} for twenty wavers are incluced i}! 
good” women, merely because a sex morality tion. ll Our ji ste | 
( ; : ’ we illusirated bo sup plre free of 
r to is theirs. Even in their sins, men have rules. A woman's honor should be something more _ | ur illustrated booklet supplied free of | 
“There is honor even among thieves.” It is than a question of physiology. harge will give all the particulars. i} 
ner- 7 iI 
ular a 
ning Did you notice the hundred-dollar prize offer on page 49 
arly : - ; 
for the best answer to this article? Turn back to it! 
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Continued fram page 74 LL 
lHE NESTOL COMB 
when fed thie = oe : er ee me the cure of disease bv me: ae | ; ent , 
: 3 fed thi wae pres ge been- la : , and ai ure of 7 ise by — - food | |} Naturally wavy hair is our birthnght  |H} 
rely at st Ss > re cause. F s reaso! as ato-therapy. hese are anches | wey “Fee } = | 
1d yal . as ee 1€ ie cause. ort us reason a yromato ; 1erapy 1 e re ae ee Me see Dict.). If vou have such hair vou | 
do not ce . sc »1WSe rors 7 science w are t 1p ars ( rt » e oa : . ° . pan sa 
10 NOt advise the indiscriminate us¢ ol eggs lor cience Which are not well understood by the may improve or defeat it. The device |f} 
young children. When used atall, the mother medical profession. It is no fault of the doctor here illustrated gives the so-called |] 
should be ioned to look for any digestive ir- that this is the case. It is the fault of the kind W aes tia ac the: aaa ieee eee 
ul b cautionec to loo lor any aigesuve ir- da us Ss the case. aS ne fauit o ne Int ‘‘Water-wave.” the only good thing for | 
ritability, and if found, to omit the further use of medical education which has been given in such hair. 
me aS ay ee re : : ir ; seck wahtels cicll cnantl elas as 
{this food product. There is nouseintryingto the past and which still continues to some ex- a zal . 
fot . : . ; rice $2 and 82. and 5 inch sizes). 
tl leed a person egg when hisown nature revolts tent among the medical schools of today. Price oes d $2.50 (4 and 5 inch oar 
es at the practiss. There are plenty of other From the purely medical point of view the An illustrated booklet explaining 
ess good things to eat, both for children and grown study of these conditions belongs to the phy permanent waving and its principles 
ie people. There seems to be no reasonwhy one — sician. From the point of view of publi fully as also the ‘‘Nestol combs” is | 
ae j man can eat mutton and not beef, another pork health, public eliciency, and public welfare the sent tree. 
2 ind not chicken, and another apples and not — elements of the functions of foods in the pre 
yas 1 : mn ° ° e - . k 2 1 
Id strawberries. The fact remains, nevertheless, vention and cure of disease should be taught C. NES | LE 4 O. 
¥ : that these peculiarities are common among __ to the children in the schools and to parents ; mee 
1¢ . . 1 ) ws of er? 
2 men. The sole course is to discover them as at home throughout the whole country and dl ; rmanem Waring 
a are : : rae a: 
early as p ssi ble and then to respect the varia- throughout the world. Goop HouseKEEPING 657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Home Jo Mother 


(Cowtiaued from page 43) 


Friend’s Bay; 1 don’t blame her for feeling 
that. And that means that I can’t be in the 
firm with Dad, and that I won’t see you all as 
much as ’d—” 

He broke off short, threw back his head, 
smiled and blinked. His mother drew his face 
down against hers and kissed his cheek, but 
she did not open her eyes or attempt to spea!:. 

“What,” his father asked drily, “do you 
propose to do?” 

That was it—it was “you” again, no longer 
the blessed home plural of “ours” and “us”! 
lor a moment the boy’s heart failed him. He 
had regained them all, Kate and Min, Dad 
and the children, the home and the boats; he 
had come home to his mother, but their paths 
were already dividing again. He was back in 
his old role, a care to them, apologizing and 
appealing. He had dreamed of a home-coming 
very different from this. 

He went back to his place, and folded his 
big arms before him on the table, and looked 
his father in the eye. Even at this moment 
Bruce Pillsbury thought with a bitter pang of 
pride that the boy had never faced him so, in 
a moment of trouble. before. 

“T’ll have to see Jessy,” he said. “A lot 
depends upon what she wants and what she 
expects. The last letter I had from her was 
when her father died; there were funeral ex- 
penses; she was unhappy—” He glanced at 
his young sister and hesitated. “She really 
is a good—she’s a good litile thing,” he said, 
“but she was rather worried—about things. 
You had sent me a money-order for my birth- 
day,” he added, turning toward his mother, 
‘and I sent it along toher. I made her an 
allotment out of my pay, but I guess it wasn’t 
much. I haven’t heard from her since.  [Let- 
te s were always delayed, and 
o! course—she’s not stron? on 
correspondence.” - ~ 


Bay, for the present at least. Your only 
chance of happiness is somewhere where she and 
her people aren’t known. It’s always better 
so, in the beginning. Some day we'll hope to 
have you here with us, won’t we, mother?” 

He broke off to look anxiously at his wile. 
The boy’s glance followed his. Then Dick got 
to his feet and, glancing at his wrist, asked his 
sister to drive him to the three o’clock train. 
He kissed his mother goodby, and she clung to 
him for a second of weakness. 

“Dicky! You'll come back tonight?” 

“T'll try to, dearest!” 

Eis father delayed him for a second. 
“You've plenty of money, Dick?” 

“Oh, plenty, thank you! Two months’ pay 
and my bonus of sixty dollars.” 

Then he was gone. 

Minnie clung to him for a good)y kiss at the 
station and gave him a brave smile from the 
car, as he took his seat in the train. But he 
knew that he had broken their hearts, these de- 
voted, tender women who had counted the 
hours for his home-coming, who had looked for 
his return as the beginning of happier days. 

Well, he must put all that behind him now 
and think of what lay ahead. Jcssy was young, 
and Jessy had played fair. She had promised 
him that his family would never know of their 
marriage through her, and she had kept her 
word. If she could somehow be aroused to a 
little ambition, if she would read, would give 
up her old associates, her old predilection for 
cheap dances, for Sunday beach parties in 
which indiscriminate drinking and kissing led 
to indiscriminate weeping and fighting— 

Dick shuddered. He had been warned; he 
had been scolded; he had ruined his li’e delib- 
erately. He remembered his first sieht of 





Mrs. Pillsbury had sat silent, 
as one mortally stricken, whil 
she listened to her son. but no.. 
sie spoke. 

“You are pertectly right to go 
to her, Dicky, and see what the 
situation is. But, my darling 
my darling—this doesn’t mean 
that we have to give you up?” 

She had tried to speak quietly, 
but an agony of longing crept 
into her voice, and the tones 
were snaken with it. 

“T think,” Bruce Pillsbury said 
at random, in the dreadiul 
silence, to his daughter, “that 
you pointed out the—the young 
woman to me one night?” 

“Up on the schoolhouse 
grounds more than a year ago!” 

Minnie said with a st»bbing 
memory of a perfumed and noisy 
Jessy Cassin dirty white shoes, 
a low-necked velvet gown, and 
with a jeweled band across her 
pretty, common little forehead. 

“Just now,” Dick said to his 
mother, “it will mean that I have 
to plan for—for ovr own lives, for | 
a while. I don’t think she'd aia 
want to come here, even if you 
and Dad would want—us. And 
tha. means a job somewhere for me, and 
house-hunting, and all that. She feels that 
girls like Min and Kate are—well, ‘stuck up.’ 
She—you know how it is!” He looked about 
at them appealingly, as if he asked them to be 
not just but generous to him. 

“And by George, there is stuff in the boy if 
he means to stick to her!” his father thourht. 
Aloud he said: “Well, look here, Dick. You 
go to her, talk things over, make up your min1 
what sort of job you want, and I'll see what | 
can do. I think you're right about Friend’s 
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Summer 


in 
HAWAII 


AVEN’T you dreamed of it, 
summer in that drowsy, 
moonlight Paradise far out in 
tropic seas? No one has ever 
set on paper the enchantment of 
that mavic land better than 
Her Sep- 
‘lena Ricardo 
to charm you 


tember story, 
Sines,” is sure 


Jessy Cass, five years ago, when she had been a 
gipsyish little beauty of fourteen, scorning he: 
father’s associates, ho were indeed of the low- 
est order, and scolsing her sister with childish 
vehemence for some indiscretion of Margie’s. 
ne of Margie’s closest friends had been Milly 
Judkins, a foolish little blonde clerk from the 
drug store, and Dick’s chum, Ollie Terry, had 
borrowed his father’s big car to take the girls 
for a ride. Dick had seen little Jessy that 
day and often afterward, and had told himself 
there wasn’t any harm in their fiiendship. H 


despised the others, but Jessy’s prettiness and 
spirit and her most unfortunate and dangeroys 
position had interested him. He beiriended 
her and advised her, and presently he realized 
that she loved him, even before she did. 

This, to quict, stupid, undeveloped Dick, 
was unexpected and unwelcome. He enlisted 
hastily; he felt he must get away. It wouldn't 
do to have Jessy get that sort of notion. 

However, through Margie’s shrewdness an/ 
the old father’s scheming, Jessy did get the 
notion, and Jessy cried. She clung to Dick’s 
new uniform, when he was home on furlough, 
and sobbed bitterly. She was only seventeen, 
a sort little, helpless, unhappy thing who must 
accept his cruel verdict as quietly as she had 
accepted the happiness of his friendship. Other 
men were watching, Dick knew, to show Jessy 
just how much more soft and helpless and un- 
happy she could be; he was frantic at abandon- 
ing this childish and forlorn little friend to their 
mercies. His father and mother saw only 
danger in the friendship, and to the world the 
matter was ended with the phrase that the 
Cass girls were not straicht. 

Dick did the only thing that occurred to 
him. On a quiet Vebruary day he and Jessy 
found themselves standing before a strange 
priest and quite simply getting married. Even 
Margie had been sobered by this magnificent 
solution of little Jessy’s problem, and Dick, 
trying desperately to get himself killed in 
France, had liked better than any other mem- 
ory of Jessy the thought of her putting her in- 
nocent, soit little lips up to his, and her little 
heli-tearful laugh as she said that he was good 
to her, that she knew what it meant to him to 
deceive his mether, that she wished there was 
something sie could do for him. 

And he had loved her, too, 
though never with much real 


ey happiness under his love. Her 


family was never anything but 
repugnant to him, and even in 
the few weeks at camp 
he went to France he saw enough 
of her and of them to realize that 
he had made a fatal mistake. 

Oh, well, he had told himsel/, 
mother and Dad had always 
Stan, who was perfection. And 
he, Dick, wes going into the 
thick of the great war, which 
would last for endless years. Ie 
would not be home again until he 
was much, much older, even ii 
he was not killed outright. 

And now, only twenty months 
later, he was home azain well 
and physically sound, but the 
only son of his mother now, and 
so much older, so much readiz:, 
to fill the place of an only son. 

i] He looked from the car win 
| dow; they were nearing the ci.y. 

It was a disgusting city today, 

in the odorous first heat of the 

year. A pall of sooty smoke hung 

over its bristling chimneys. Dick 

knew only the restaurant and 
theater district; the address he 
was searching for now was in 
some region totally unfamilia”. 
The neighborhoods through 
wnich his taxi threaded its way were not so 
poor as they were dirty, shiitless, shabby. The 
women who idled on shady steps were appat- 
ently prosperous enough, and the screaming 
and running children wore whole, if filthy, 
clothes, and grayish stockings orizinally white 

The doorway at which the taxi stopped was 
open; obviously it was the doorway of a cluster 
ot three-or-four-room tenements. Dick, dismiss 
ing the men, was met upon the threshold by a 
rush of sickening air, the mineled odors of boil- 
ing Clothes, unweshed bodies, unaired rooms. 
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Home to Mother 


carbolic disinfectant. The women 
of whom he asked his question answered with 
hopeful eagerness. here was not one of them 
to whom the young soldier might not stand for 


and son 


a good omen of some sort. ‘ 

‘Learning that Margie was in the front base- 
ment apartment, he thanked his informants 
and picked his way down the littered area 
steps. . 

Rags, ashes, ropes, and straw impeded 


Dick’s progress, and a filthy, fraying straw 
perambulator with a hopeful, friendly, dirt- 
encrusted baby in it stood squarely across the 
dark doorway. His first knock brought Mar- 
gie, loosely wrapped in a pink kimono that was 
edged jauntily with a streaked and spotted 
hand of green satin ribbon, and Margie, bolting 
the last mouthful of a banana, flung the limp 
skin into the area and drew him hospitably in. 

Her front room, genteelly curtained in torn 
black-and-red madras, was stifling. It was not 
wholly the smell of food from the adjoining 
kiichen, the smell of the coffee that had cooled 
and congealed in cracked cups on the table, 
nor wholly the sourish odor of the bedding that 
was scrambled upon an iron bed in the corner. 
Sut to these were added the smells of old 
plaster and dirty woodwork, foul es and 
carpet saturated with dust ‘and grease, accen- 
tuated by the burning heat of the day outside. 


M- \RGIE was apologetic. She was married 
again, and her husband didn’t get to work 
until three every afternoon, and that put things 
back something terrible. .And she couldn’t 
open the window because the kids in the 

neighborhood were awful tough, do you sez? 
But say, he was looking grand! 

She wrapped her kimono about her and sat 
on the edge of her chair, watching him some- 
what timidly yet talking freely, too. 

“Where’s Jessy?” Dick asked, clearing his 
throat. 

Instantly Margie’s face changed. She grew 
pale, and then the color flooded back, and her 
veak, pretty eyes filled with tears. She got up 
nervously and put the glass cover upon a susar- 
bowl about which the flies were buzzing. “For 
God's sake, Dick—” she began, utterly at a 
\nd as he stared at her in sudden ap- 
prehension she added with forlorn anger, ‘“‘Say, 
didn’t none of you fellows get none of your 
mail, over there?”’ She paused and laughed 
nervously. ‘*She—well, she’s gone, Dick, and 
that’s all there is about it.” 

“Gone!” he echoed blankly. 

“Yes, Dick!” And Margie began to cry, 
and put her frowsy head dovn upon the clut- 
tered table. ‘‘Ny God,” she sobbed, ‘‘you 
don’t know what I been through! My own 
sister, the only one I ever had, ard my hus- 
band sicker than she was all the time, and not 
even the doctor saying that that was whi ut 
Jessy had until the Thursday afternoon!” 

“Dead?” Dick said. It was too much, 
coming at the end of the long, emotional day, 
and Margie could tell her husbend that night 
that sure Jessy’s husband was erazy about her, 
he had gone as white as a sheet, and had got 
up and walked about like a crazy man. 

“Mind you, she was well as I or you, 
days before!” Margie said, drying her eyes, 
with wet snifls, upon a gray handkerchie/, and 
folding the sodden rag tighter and tighter. 

“But that was the way with it.” 

“My brother, too,” Dick said, staring with 
dazed eyes into a new world. 


] 
LOSS. 


two 


“Yes, I heard that,’ the woman said sol- 
emnly. But I never went back to Friend’s 
Bay,” she added, “ because—well, we owe some 
bills there. My husband's going to pay them 
ott, of course’—her old «lib mendacity! 
“but e have to get a start first. My own 
kids are in Chicago now with his sister, and 
Were going there next month, or else you'd 


never tind me in a hole like this,” said Margie 
elegant] d 
“Poor little 


Jessy!”’ Dick said, still shaken. 
“She 


got the money I sent?” 


“Dick, it was something grand of you to 
send her that,” Margie said with appreciation. 
“She was just like a kid with it. She got her- 
self a dress and shoes and all, and we paid off 
pa’s undertaker. She never could say enough 
about the way you were good to her.” 
Margie began to cry again. 

“You’ve been a trump, Margie,” 
said. 

“Well, my God, 
wasn’t a good sister, Dick!” 
with fresh tears. 

“You must let me know what I owe you, 
Me ange. “i 

“Dearie, we'll come to that. Her grave| 
ain’t paid for, and there ain’t no stone as yet. 
But the first thing is, do you want me to keep! 
Leslie?” 

‘To keep—?” He stopped, at a loss. 

‘The baby!” she nodded. 

After a long time, or what seemed to him : 
long time, Dick asked simply, “What baby?’ 


the man 


there’s no one ever said | 
Margie answered 


Margie stared blankly in her turn. “She 
must have wrote you about the baby?” 
“Our Dick cleared his throat. “Ou 


baby?” he asked. 

“Sure. The baby was born in December.’ 

“ And lived?” 

“Lived? Why, 
grand baby.” 

“My God in Heaven!” 
“Where is it?”’ 

“T'll get him. 
Margie. 

‘ Jessy wrote that there might be one,”’ 
said, answering the incredulity of her manrer 
and with his brain in utter coniusion. ‘But 
she—she didn’t feel very happy about it. She 
said she hoped something might prevent it 
He hesitated. 

‘Sure; every girl feels that way! But she 
was crazy about it, when it came,”’ Margie ex- 
plained indulgently. She had started toward 
the door, obviously to get the baby, 


my gracious, Dick, it’s ; 


Dick whispered 


But, for God’s sake—”’ saic 


And| 





Dick 


and Dick | 


was so shaken with nervous expectancy that he | 


hardly heard what she was saying. 


elad to remember them. 

His baby would be six or seven months old, 
he thought with a sort of terror. A baby! 
What could he do with it? He remembers 
Kate's babies at about that age, fragrant babies 
in white, with bare, pink arms. His baby, a 
little white baby like that—coming in dew 
with sleep - 


M \RCIE opened the hall door, bumped the 
* siled and fraying - rambulator throuch. 
\nd D ick’sbe! »y was the hopetul, friendly, dirt 
‘nevusted, pititul b aby of the slums at which 
he had smiled half an hour before! 

The man got slowly to his feet and stared 
in silence, as the carriage was wheeled in. His 
old world seemed falling about him; his heart 
stood still. 

He ain’t very clean now, because I haven't 
had time to get round to him, and he’s been 
chewing that dirty rag,” Margie explained. 
“But he’s a grand child- 
peep out of him if you was to hit him. He'll 
lay there and play, mornings, all by himself. 
I never seen a child act like him.” 

Dick hardly heard her; he was conscious only 
of his son. While he waited for the baby, he 
had vaguely planned that he might leave him 
with Margie for a few weeks and pay her board | 
for the child until he himself should have a 





job, until he might tactfully introduce the sub-| 


ject of a grandson into the 
lricnd’s Bay, until he could be sure that they 
would not actually refuse Cass’s child} 
his birthricht. 

But standine here now, with the little cold, | 
lean, sticky fineers tight about his own, he had 
but one mad desire—to save this gallant, brave 
little, friendly baby somehow, 
from the dirt and the banana peels and the| 
smells all about him, to get him, without an} 
instant’s loss of time, home to mother! 
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But after-| 
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Dick had always loved small animals; fuzzy 
puppies and little awkward colts had won his 
shy, boyish enthusiasm when nothing else could 
arouse it. But the passionate, protective love 
that rose in his heart for this little baby of the 
| tenements had little to do with that old triendli 
{ness for what was young and weak. It was 
| fatherhood that sprung into full strength within 
him, so that almost instantly he thought of his 
own father, of what Stan had meant to his 
mother, of what hopes for himself he had dis- 
appointed. And instantly there was formed 
ja desperate resolve that ‘this neglected little 
lson of his should have his chance. 

Ignorant, weak, childish little Jessy had 
igone, and in place of that overwhelming re 
| sponsibility and problem had come this unex 
pected interest and delight. For Dick knew 
already that no father’s heart would ever 
be knit to his son as his to this forlorn little 
derelict, the merciful result of follies that had 
never been vicious and stupidities that aiter 
all had been neither weak nor base. 
| His—all his! He exulted in his soul, 
jagainst Margie’s apologetic protestations, he 
lifted the sodden little bundle in his arms and 
put his brown, hard cheek against the damp 
|little, dirty baby cheek. He hardly heard the 
woman’s explanation. 

‘Usually I keep him looking grand,” said 
Margie. ‘‘It wouldn’t take me five minutes 
to rub out something for him. But getting the 
boys off to Chicago kinder finished me up 
You can’t take him home to your mother look 
ing like that 
|} ‘Can’t [?” Dick murmured, 
|little arms into a soiled silk coat. 
jme! Don’t bother about him, Marge. I’m just 
going to jump into a taxi with him. I want 
{mother to see him. Goodby—and a thousand 
thanks! I'll see you again in a day or two, and 
we ll straighten everything up! But the first 
ithing is to get him home to mother.” 

For he was not afraid any longer. He was 
not afraid to approach his father, to demand 
help from his mother. For the first time in 
many years he was not afraid of himself. No 
one else mattered; there was only himself and 
his boy. He was a man and a father. Every 
fiber of his being seemed to sing with confidence 

, ind hope and joy, as he turned homeward with 

ithe baby in his arms. With this morning's 
»roblem, with the support of Jessy, the home 
or Jessy, the relationship between his own 
people and his wife, he had been prepared to 
leal only as a mistaken and ashamed boy, ac 
epting their generosilies, enduring his wife’s 
limitations, with the old stupid, dogged pa- 
ience of the old Dick. But this evening all 
is values were changed, and he felt himself 
hanged with them. 

‘No one else can make our lives for us, old 
scout,” he said to his companion. ‘‘We make 
our own from today on!” 

The baby, amused by the rocking of the 

», looked up with a toothless smile and 
touched with a wet little, exploring finger the 
idoring countenance that leaned above him. 

“You poor little fellow, you!” Dick said with 
sud en teatsinhiseyes. ‘* You little old game 
sport! Just you hang on half an hour lenger, 
you eood little smiling kid! Just you mark 
time until I get you home to mother!” 


TH 





as, 


forcing limp 
“You watch 


summer afternoon waned soberly in the 
big house at Friend’s Bay. Kate, whose 
cottage was only a hundred yards away, had 
taken the children Psi Minnie had frankly 
cried herself into a headache; her father was 
silent and irritable. Mrs. Pillsbury. least demon 
strative of them all, was vet the secret cause of 
their most acute concern. Yet she was only 
sliting,as she had sat so long, segag quietly, 
hopelessly, with her hands jolded i her lap 
| Minnie protested somewhat thick ty against 
the heat indoors today, and her mother do 
el moved to the lawn. 
| “What did you say, 
|said, bringing absent eyes tor 


dear?” she presently 
vard her daughter. 


Home to Mother 


*Mother—love—aren’t you going to 
a cup of tea?” 

‘That would be very nice— Minnie!” she 
said. The tensity of tone on the last word ar- 
rested Minnie, who was moving a light table. 
“Min,” said her mother, clasping the girl's 
hands, as Minnie dropped on her knees beside 
her, ‘‘I’ve been foolish, dear. I’ve been 
wrong. You've seen it, and your father’s seen 
it. I grieved too bitterly for Stan, dear. | 
wasn't thankful enough that God had leit me 
a son. I should have rejoiced today, instead 
of making Dicky’s return so clouded by my 
grief. And now, Minnie, have no son.” * 

“Mother, darling, don’t say that!’’ Minnie 
said, crying hard. ‘We'll try to be nice to 
Jessy—” 


nave 


E will be nice to Jessy,” her mother 

amended sadly, “and Jessy will come here 
with Dick, and you and I and Kate will say 
that this is nice about Jessy and that is 
about Jessy. But Minnie—when he 
choose, and that time will come, he 
choose Jessy.” 

‘I suppose so.” Minnie looked desolately 
off across the lovely garden, and into her tear- 
filled eyes fresh tears welled. ‘‘Good Heavens, 
there’s a car!”’ she said suddenly, with a change 
of expression, and getting energetically to her 
feet. ‘Some one to see Dick! Oh, mother, 
what'll we do? We can’t see any one.” 

* Annie will come out here.” said her mother, 
“and we shall tell her simply to excuse us—” 

Both women were apprehensively looking 
toward the drive and the sound of the stop- 
ping motor car. Now they saw a tall man in 
olive drab walking rapidly around ail Bie 
intervening screen of rose-bushes and « 
swiltly toward them. 

‘It’s Dick!”’ Minnie said. 

‘My darling!” the mother faltered 
had no time to say more. Her astounded gaze 
went to the bundle he had placed in her lap. 

‘It’s my boy, mother!”’ Dick said, trying 
laugh. ‘Will you look out for him?” 

“Whose—what child is this?” Mrs..Pillsbur 
whispered after a long moment. 

“Tt’s mine,’ Dick answered simply. 
sy’s gone, mother. She—she’s dead,” he 
in a lower tone, “and the baby 
Margit 

“Vour wife 
sympathy in 


nice 
must 
nust 


TK < 
added 


was with 


is dead!” There ho 
his mother’s voice; her 
clasped his. ‘Poor little thing! But Di 
she added dazedly, “a baby! Your baby 
didn’t—we didn’t know—”’ 

‘Isn’t he a dandy?” Dick said with a shaky 
laugh. ‘‘He’s dirty, and he tten 
now—” he was adding apologetically, when his 
mother interrupted. 

She was handling the baby’s person and the 
baby’s wraps with the touch of an expert 
She was absorbed, diamond merchant 
might be in a sudden display of unquestioned 
stones. She looked up briefly and authori 
tatively for a question. “IWho has had the 

care of this baby?” 

‘Well, Margie said that she usually—” Dick 
was. beginning, when his mother again brushed 
his explanations casually aside. 

‘Minnie,” said she, “‘run in to Mollie 
ney and tell her that Dick has brought 
baby home, and that little Catherine’s ci 
must be brought down from the attic and put 
in Dick's dressing-room; and tell Annie to run 
over Kate’s and see how many of Cath- 
erine’s baby clothes she can lay her hands on. 
If she has some of the old bottles, tell her to 
bring them. Tell Mateo to go straight ‘in t 
Hunold’s; we'll need lime-water and vaseline 
and talcum right away. And tell Annie to tind 
the keys and open the door between Dick’s 
dressing-room and mine. Then you go, « 
ling, and take the top hali of a bottle of mi! 
mixing the cream in well, do you see? 
warm it—you can try it on your wrist! 
bring it straight up-stairs tome. I'll be gi 
him his bath.” 
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e girl promised. Dick did not 
nd the exultant laugh with 
issed her mother. He did not 
y weeks it was since the family 
confident, buoyant tone. But 
kneeled down and kissed the 
feet, when he saw the touch of 
his mother’s hands upon her sorry little grand- 
con and heard the nursery murmur that no 
mother ever torgets. , 

“Well, he is going to be all nice and comfy 
pretty soon, the darling little old sweet! His 
grandmother going to give him his little 
hath—Dick, what’s his name?” she broke off 
to ask abruptly. ‘ 

“Margie said that he hadn’t been christened. 
She calls him Leslie.” 

“Leslie!” Mrs. Pillsbury rose with the baby 
inher arms. ‘‘He'll be Richard Bruce Pills- 
bury Fourth,’ she said calmly. So that was 
settled. 

“Let me carry him, mother!” 
“He’s sort of used to me.” 

“Tl carry him,” said Mrs. Pillsbury firmly. 

An hour later Richard Bruce Pillsbury Sec- 
ond and his son went up to the bedroom where 
the fourth of the name was eating his din- 
ner. The least of the Pillsburys was absorbed 
only inhis meal; every other member of the 
family was serving it. He lay on his grand- 
mother’s lap the cleanest, sweetest, most fra- 
grant and powdery baby alive, looking thin, it 


“Pll fly,” 
then unders' 
which Minnic 
know how m 
had heard th 
he could ha 
ground at he 


Dick said. 


is true, but showing a hopeful length of limb 
for six months, and a bright and _ intelligent 
eve under a fluff of clean blond hair. His cos- 


tume, of transparent white frock, white socks, 
and white piqué slippers with blue rosettes, 


was esteemed becoming by his slaves. 
Of these, Kate stood sorting small clean gar- 
ments at the bed, realizing perfectly that her 


was mistress of the situation 
and had at last an object for the spoiling that 
Kate in the case of her own babies had consid- 
ered illicit, and yet generously eager to consult 
and help. Minnie knelt idly at her mother’s 
feet,cradling the white slippers in her brown 
han \nnie and Mollie Binney had 
eted the setting up of the crib and were 


mother-in-l 


y( 





now palpably wasting time over the adjust 
ment of small blankets and robes. Mrs. Pills 
bury sat back in an armless rocking-chair 
specially designed for nursery needs, the baby 
resting upon one arm, her free hand doing no 
more than cautiously tilt the bottle to his 
changing need. She looked idle and relaxed, 
but those who watched her knew that the heart 
and hands that all her duties with Red Cross 
and canteen committees and emergency nurs 
ing had left aching and empty were filled to the 
brim now by the unconscious scrap of man 
hood who was noisily enjoying his first meal 
in his grandmother’s house. 

“He’s thin,”’ she said to Dick in a vigorous 
aside, ‘‘but the child’s absolutely healthy!” 

Dick gathered from her manner that Kate 
had been rash enough to question his son’s 
physical condition. 

“He'll sleep out of doors all summer,”’ pur 
sued the grandmother, “and in the fall you 
won’t know him. Bruce, isn’t he like Dicky?”’ 

“Darned if the little beggar isn’t going to 
sleep!” Dick said, awed. ‘‘ How do they knew 
when to do things?” 

They all laughed, but when Mrs. Pillsbury 
had lowered the sleeping baby into his white 
crib, and the others had crept away, she put 
her hand in her son’s arm and stood looking up 
at him fondly. 

“You're only a child yourself, Dicky. 
got my boy back again, the same old Dick. 

He did not answer except by kissing her. 
3ut he knew that the old Dick was gone for 
ever, and he was glad. And he wondered if it 
was only his own fancy, that in the summer 
twilight a little drifting shadow passed them, 
and the echo of a faint, childish laugh lay on 
the quiet air. He wondered—knowing what 
had been born in him that day, born in his 
mother—if it were only imagination that 
brought Jessy’s face suddenly before him and 
Jessy’s voice to his ears: 

“You've been terribly good to me, Dick! I 
wish—I wish there was some way of letting 
people know—of letting your family know 
how deceni you’ve been to me! I wish there 
was something that J could do for you!” 


I've 
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(Continued 


his dream at last come true. Then a cry 
came to his lips, a broken, gasping man-cry 
which he could not keep back, and his heart 


was filled with anguish. 

With all its beauty, all its splendor of quiet 
and peace, the night was a bitter one for Keith, 
the bitterest of his life. He had not believed 
the worst of Mary Josephine. He knew he 
had lost her and that she might despise him, 
but that she would actually hate him with the 
desire for a personal vengeance he had not 
| elieved. Was Duggan right? Was Mary 
Josephine unfair? And should he in seli-de 
lense fight to poison his own thoughts against 
her? His face set hard, and a joyless laugh fell 
Irom his lips. He knew that he was facing the 
Inevitable. No matter what had happened, he 
must go on loving Mary Josephine. 














Ml through that night he was awake. Half 
a dozen es he went to his blanket, but it 
Was impossible for him to sleep. At four 
o'clock he built up the fire and at five roused 
Duggan. The old river-man sprang up with 
the enthusiasm of a boy. He came back from 
the lake with his beard and head dripping and 
his lace glowing. All the mountains held no 
cheener comrade than Duggan. 

they were on the trail at six o’clock and 
hour after hour kept st-adily up the Little 
Fork. The trail grew rougher, narrower, and 


MTe difficult to follow, and at intervals Dug- 


ken halted to make sure of the way. At one 
of these times he sai} to Keith: 
Las’ right proved there ain’t no danger 


admiration. 
enough for 


hired ’em,”’ explained Duggan. 
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from her. Johnny. [ hada dream, an’ dreams 
goes by conirarics an’ always have. What you 
dream never comes true. It’s always the op- 
posite. \n’ I dreamed that little she-devil 
come up on you when you was asleep, took a 
big bread-knife, an’ cut your head plumb off! 
Yessir, I could see her holdin’ up that head o’ 


yourn, an’ the blood was drippin’, an’ she was | 


a-laurhin’ 
“Shut up!” 
His eyes blazed. 


Keith fairly yelled the words. 
His face was dead white. 


With a shrug of his huge shoulders and a | 


sullen grunt Duggan went on. 
\n hour later the trail narrowed 
-hort cafion, and this canon, to 


into a 
Keith’s sur- 


prise, opened suddenly into a beautiful valley, 


a narrow oasis of green hugged in between the 





two ranges. Scarcely had they entered it, 
when Duggan raised his voice in a series of 
wild yells and began firing his rifle into the 
air 

‘““Home-coming,” he explained to Keith, 
after he was done. ‘‘Cabin’s just over that 
bulge. Be there in ten minutes.” 

In less than ten minutes Keith saw it, shel 
tered in the edge of a thick growth of cedar an] 
spruce from which its timbers had been taken. | 
It was a larger cabin than he had expected to | 
see—twice, three times as large. 

‘*How did you do it alone!’ he exclaimed in 

“Tt’s a wonder, Andy. Biz 
for a whole fam ly!” 
“Half a dozen Indians happened along, an’ I 
“Thought I ! 
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How a. Single 
Socket Gives 
Light an Power 


No longer need you remove your elec- 
tric light to use. your electric washer. 
The 
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changes any single socket into two— | 


one for the light and one for any ap- 
liance. Easily attached. Millions in use. 





older on request. 
Every Wired Home Needs Three or Mere | 
At Your Dealer’s 





Made only by 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Chicago San Francisco New York 


Benjamin No.2450 Shade Holder enables you to use any 
shade with your Two-Way Plug. Pvice 15 cents. 
Benjamin No. 903 Swivel Attach- 
ment Plug 
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Protect your home, your pets and your 
plants against insect pests. Blow Black 
Flag Insect Powder into cracks, into fur 
or feathers or on foliage with a powder gun 
and your insect troubles will end. 


is non-posionous; harmless to man and beast. 
Packed in sealed glass bottles—holds its 


strength. Look for Black Flag trade- 
mark and yellow wrapper with red label. 


Three sizes: 15¢, 30c, 60¢ 


BLACK FLAG 
Baltimore, Md. 


At your 
druggist’s of 
grocer’s, or 
mailed direct 
on receipt of 
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Special - Be sure to see the Phipps Weekly 
Feature Hat at your dealers. It is Nex 
York’s Smartest hat of the 
Cc. M. PHIPPS, Inc. 
Makers and Wholesalers 
29-33 West 38th Street, New York 


NEW IDEA 


GAS IRON 


RONING with gas isa real plea- 
sure whea you use the New 
Idea. It is different from all other 
gas irons. Efficient, comfortable, 
and ECONOMICAL, The patented 
heat-distributing feature insures uni- 
form heat over entire ironing surface, 
The flames are confined to inside of iron, 
handle always cool. Requires no wax, 
practically self-cleaning. No explosion 
in lighting; no adjustments; no com- 
plicated pats. Strong, durable, odor- 
less. Double-pointed; weight 6 pounds 
(family size). Price $3.25. 
If your Dealer can't supply you, 
don’t take a substitute; write to 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. 


16th St. at Irving Place (Dept. 15B) N. Y. City 
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might as well make it big enough, Johnny, 
seein’ I had plenty of help. Sometimes I snore 
pretty loud, an’—” 

“There’s smoke coming out of it,” cried 
Keith. 

“Kept one of the Indians,” chuckled Dug- 
gan. “Fine cook, an’ a sassy-lookin’ little 
squaw she is, Johnny! Her husband died last 
winter, an’ she jumped at the chance to stay 
for her board an’ five bucks a month. How’s 
your Uncle Andy for a schemer, eh, Johnny?” 

A dozen rods from the cabin was a creek. 
Duggan halted here to water his horse and 
nodded for Keith to go on. 

“Take a look, Johnny; go ahead an’ take a 
look! I’m sort of sot up over that cabin.” 

Keith handed his rein to Duggan and obeyed. 
The cabin door was open, and he entered. One 
look assured him that Duggan had good reason 
to be “sot up.” The first big room reminded 
him of the Shack. Beyond that was another 
room in which he heard some one moving and 
the crackle of a fire in a stove. Outside Dug- 
gan was whistling. He broke off whistling to 
sing, and as Keith listened to the river-man’s 
bellowing voice chanting the words of the song 
he had sung at McCoflin’s Bend for twenty 
years, he grinned. And then he heard the 
humming of a voice in the kitchen. Even the 
squaw was happy. 

And then—and then- 

In the doorway she stood, her arms reaching 
out to him, love, glory, triumph in her face— 
Mary Josephine! 

He swayed; 


he groped out; something 


Wlinded him—tears—hot, blinding tears that 
choked him, that came with a sob in his 


throat. And then she was in his arms, and she 
was laughing and crying, and he heard her say: 
“Why—why didn’t you come back—to me 


that night? Why—why did you—-go out 
through the—window? I—I was waiting—and 


I—I’d have gone—with you 

From the door behind them came Duggan’s 
voice, chuckling, exultant, booming with 
triumph. ‘Johnny, didn’t I tell you there was 
lots bigger lies than yourn? Didn't I? Eh?” 


XXV 


I I was many minutes, after Keith’s arms had 

closed around Mary Josephine, before he re 
leased her enough to hold her out and look at 
her. She was there, every bit of her, eyes 
glowing with a greater glory and her face wildly 
aflush with a thing that had never been there 
before; and suddenly, as he devoured her in 
that hungry look, she gave a little cry, and 
hugged herself to his breast, and hid her face 
there. 

And he was whispering again and again, as 
though he could find no other word, ‘‘ Mary 
Mary—Mary—” 

Duggan drew away from the door. The 
two had paid no attention to his voice, and the 
old river-man was one continuous chuckle as 
he unpacked Keith’s horse and attended to his 
own, hobbling them both and tying cow-bells to 
them. It was half an hour beiore he ventured 
up out of the grove along the creek and ap- 
proached the cabin again. Even then he 
halted, fussing with a piece of harness, until 
he saw Mary Josephine in the doer. The sun 
was shining on her. Her glorious hair was 
down, and behind her was Keith, so close thet 
his shoulders were covered with it. Like a bird 
Mary Josephine sped to Duggan. Great red 
beard and all she hugged him, and on the 
flaming red of his bare cheek-bone she kissed 
him. 

“Gosh,” said Duggan, at a loss for some- 
thing better to say. ‘‘Gosh 

Then Keith had him by the hand. “Andy, 


| you ripsnorting old liar, if you weren’t old 


enough to be my father, I'd whale the day- 
lights out of you!” he cried joyously. “TI 
would, just because I love you so! You’ve 
made this day the—the—the—”’ 

‘‘—-The most memorable of my life,” helped 
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Mary Josephine. Isthat it—John? 
for the first time, her cheek against |: 
she spoke his name. 

And before Duggan’s eyes Keith kissed he, 

Hours later, in a world aglow with the ligh; 
of stars and a radiant moon, Keith and Mary 
Josephine were alone out in the heart of thei: 
little valley. To Keith it was last night te. 
turned, only more wonderful. There was the 
same droning song in the still air, the low rip- 
pling of running water, the mysterious whis. 
perings of the mountains. All about them 
were the guardian peaks of the snow-capped 
ranges, and under their feet were the soft lush 
of grass and the sweet scent of flowers. “Quy; 
valley of dreams,”’ Mary Josephine had named 
it, an infinite happiness trembling in her voice. 
“Our beautiful valley of dreams—come trye!” 

“And you would have come with me—that 
night?” asked Keith wonderingly. “That 
night—I ran away?” 

“Yes. I didn’t hear you go. And at last ] 
went to your door and listened, and then | 
knocked, and after that I called to you, and 
when you didn’t answer, I entered your room,” 

“Dear Heaven!” breathed Keith. “After 
all that, you would have come away with me. 
covered with blood, a—a murderer, they say 
a hunted man—”’ j 

“John, dear.’’ She took one of his hands in 
both her own and held it tight. ** John, dear, 
I’ve got something to tell you.” 

He was silent. 

“T made Duggan promise not to tell you | 
was here when he found you, and I made him 
promise something else—to keep a secret | 
wanted to tell you myself. It was wonderful 
of him. I don’t see how he did it.”’ 

She snuggled still closer to him and _ held his 
hand a little tighter. ‘You see, John, there 
was a terrible time after you killed Shan Tung. 
Only a little while after you had gone, I saw 
the sky glowing red. It was Shan Tung’s place 
—afire. I was terrified, and my heart was 
broken, and I didn’t move. I must have sat 
at the window a long time, when the door 
burst open suddenly, and Miriam ran in, and 
behind her came McDowell. Oh, I never 
heard a man swear as McDowell swore when 
he found you had gone, and Miriam flung her- 
self on the floor at my feet and buried her head 
in my lap. 

‘McDowell tramped up and down, and at 
last he turned to me as if he was going to eat 
me, and he fairly shouted, ‘Do you know 
that cursed fool didn’t kill Judge Kirkstone? ” 


T imidly, 
5 Shoulder 





"T‘HERE was a pause in which Keith’s brain 
reeled. And Mary Josephine went on, as 
quietly as though she were talking about that 
evening's sunset: 
“Of course, I knew all along, from what you 
had told me about John Keith, that he wasn’t 
what you would call a murderer. You see, 


John, I had learned to Jove John Keith. It was 
the other thing that horrified me! In the fight, 
that night, Judge Kirkstone wasn’t badly 


hurt, just stunned. Peter Kirkstone and his 
father were always quarreling. Peter wanted 
money, and his father wouldn’t give it to him. 
It seems impossible, what happened then. But 
it’s true. After you were gone Peter Kirkston 
killed his father that he might inherit the estate: 
And then he laid the crime on you!” 

“My God!” breathed Keith. ‘* Mary 
Mary Josephine—how do you know?” 

“Peter Kirkstone was terribly burned in the 
fire. He died that night, and before he died he 
contessed. That was the power Shan Tung 
held over Miriam. He knew. And Miriam was 
to pay the price that would save her brother 
from the hangman.”’ 

“And that,”’ whispered Keith, as if to him- 
self, ‘was why she was so interested in John 
Keith.” 

He looked away into the shimmering distance 
of the night, and for a long time both were silent. 
A woman had found happiness. A mans 
soul had come out of darkness into light. 
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Then, step by step, through a hundred tests, the flaver 
was improved. ‘These patient experts never stop until 
they reach the utmost in a soup. 
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from time to time. But they had the same 
old tales to tell; of conditions in the sector, 
of changes in the battalion, of such and 
such a scrap, of pronotions and deaths, a 
depressing devil of a lot of deaths; the bat- 
talion wasn’t what it was when Godfrey left it; 
he could not imagine the weird creatures in 
Sam Browne belts that blew in from nowhere, 
to take command of platoons, things with 
their mother’s milk wet on their lips, and gar- 
ters from the Burlington Arcade, their idea of 
deviltry, in their pockets. And the N. C.O.s! 
My God! Oh, for the good old days of —six 
months ago! 

Frankly and boyishly he appreciated his 
friends’ entertaining chatter. But they came 
and went, with the superficial boxhomie of the 
modern soldier. They touched no depths. 
If he had died of his gangrened foot, they 
would have said “ Poor old chap!’ and thought 
no more about him. He did not condemn 
them, for he himself had said and thought the 
same of many a comrade who had gone west. 
It was part of the game which he played as 
scrupulously and as callously as the others. 
He craved solicitude deeper and more perma 
nent. 

Of course there was Dorothy Macknorth. 
She did not come to Churton Towers, but she 
had dutifully attended the Carlton when he 
had summoned her thither to meet Sister 
Baring, and put on for his benefit her most 
adorable clothing and behavior. The luncheon 
had been a meal of delight. The young man 
glowed over his guests—the two prettiest 
women, so he declared, in the roon. Marcelle 
in the much-admired hat, her cheeks slightly 
flushed and her eyes bright, looked absurdly 
young. The girl, conscious of angelic dealing, 
carried off her own absurd youth with a con- 
quering air that bewitched him more than 
ever. She dropped golden words: 

“Oh, let us cut out Leopold! I’ve no use 
for him.” She had no use for Leopold Doon, 
his half-brother and rival. He was to be cut 
out of their happy thoughts. 

Also: “I’m not going to have you creep 
back into civil life and bury yourself at Cam- 
bridge. You’d get a hump there you’d never 
recover from. There are lots of jobs on the 
staff for a brainy fellow like him, aren’t there, 
Miss Baring? [ll press father’s button, and 
he’ll do the rest.” 

Now Dorothy’s father was a major-general 
doing things at Whitehall, 
the nature of which was in 


(Continued from page 54) 


terms; now he had done it and not only re- 
mained unfrozen, but basked in the warmth 
of her approval. 

“T think that’s the most beautiful beano 
I’ve ever had,” he said to Marcelle on their 
journey back to Godalning. 

Yes, there was Dorothy. She had promised 
to particivate in a sinilar beano any time he 
liked. But such bright occurrences must be 
rare. He lonzed to plunge into fervid corre- 
spondence. Caution restrained him. Elusive 
and perplexing, Heaven knew what she might 
say to a violent declaration of passion. It 
might ruin a state of things both delicate and 
delicious. Far better carry on his wooing by 
word of mouth. 

In the meanwhile the days at Churton 
Towers were long, and life lacked variety. So 
he looked forward to the visit of Mr. James 
Burden, compound of fossil and sentimental 
blighter though he might be. 

Punctually at three o’clock, the appointed 
hour, one afternoon, the maid who attended 
the door came up to Codfrey Baltazar, waiting 
lonely in the great hall, and announced the 
visitor. Y/ith the aid of the now farviliar 
crutch he rose nimbly. He saw advancing 
toward him in a brisk, brusk way a still young- 
looking man in gray tweeds, rather above 
medium height, thick-set, giving an immediate 
impression of physical strength. 

“Are you Mr. Godfrey Baltazar?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy courteously. 

“My name is Purden. It’s good of you to 
let me come to see you.” 

He grasped Godfrey’s hand in a close grip 
and looked at him keenly out of bright, gray 
eyes. Not much fossil there, thought the 
young man. On the contrary, a singularly live 
personality. There was strength in the heavy 
though clean-cut face marked by the deep, 
vertical furrow between the brows; strength in 
the coarse, though well-trimmed, thatch of 
brown hair unstreaked by gray; strength in 
his voice. 

“Do sit down,” said Godfrey. 

Baltazar sat down and, looking at his son, 
clutched the arm of his chair. Crosby and 
Sheepshanks were right—a splendid fellow; 
the ideal of a soldier, clean-run, clear-eyed; a 
touch of distinction and breed about him, 
manifestation of the indomita!le old Tvcuenot 
strain. By God! A boy to ke proud cf, and 
until a day or two ago he had been ursvwere of 


’ 





dicated by mystic capital = i 
letters after his name. 

“You'll look splendid in 
red tabs,’’ she added. 

This profession of interest 
and this air of proprietor 
ship enraptured him. Under 
the ban of her displeasure 
Cambridge faded into a 
dreary, tumble-down desol- 
ation. She had but to touch 
him with her fairy wand, 
and he would break out all 
over in red tabs. She . 
spoke with assurance in the 
future tense. 

And again, in a low voice, on their winding 
way out through the tables of the restaurant, 
Marcelle preceding them by a yard or two: 

“Miss Baring’s a real dear. But don’t 
fall in love with her, for I swear I’m not going 
to play gooseberry.” 

He had protested in a whisper, “ Fall in love 
with any one but you?” 


\nd she had replied, “I tl I’m _ nice 
enough,” and had laughed at him over her 
shoulder and looked exceedingly desirable. 

He had never dared till that inspired mo- 


ment to speak to her of love in plain, bald 
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JUST WAIT TILL YOU SEE IT | 


We have it in the shop now, the new serial by 
James Oliver Curwood—and he’s done it again! 
It’s going to seem a long time between maga- 
zines, when ‘‘The Valley of Silent hen”’ begins. 





of BALTAZAR 


have for his unknown and unnatural father? 
At any rate, his primary object had been at. 
tained. Here he was in his son’s presence a 
courteously welcomed guest. He looked at 
him with yearning eyes; Godfrey met his gaze 
with cool politeness. © Baltazar wiped a per. 
spiring brow. After a few moments Godfrey 
broke an awkward situation by offering his 
cigarette-case. The cigarettes lit, Baltazar 
said suddenly, 

“Tt’s an infernal shame!” 

“What?” asked Godfrey, startled. 

Baltazar pointed downward. 
said he. 

“Oh!” Codfrey laughed. “I’m one of the 
lucky ones. Far better to have stopped it 
v.ith my foot than my head.” 

“But to limp about on crutches all your life 

- a fellow like you, in the pride of youth and 
strength. It makes one angry.” 

“That’s kind of you, sir,” said Godfrey, 
“B They're 


“That,” 


Sut it doesn’t worry me much. 
wangling a new foot for me, and as soon as [ 
can stick it on, I'll throw away my crutches, 
and no one but myself will be a_ bit the 
wiser.” 

“You take it bravely,” said Baltazar. 

“Tt’s all in the day’s work. What’s the 
gcod of grousing? What’s the point of a real 
foot, anyway, when a faked one will do as 
v ell?” 

But though Baltazar admired the young 
fellow’s careless courage, he still glowered at 
the maimed leg. Ye resented fiercely the lost 
foot. He had been robbed of a bit of this won- 
derful son. : 

“How did you come to get hit?” he asked 
abruptly. 

There are many ways of asking a wounded 
man such a question. Many he loathes. 
Hence the savagely facetious answers that 
have been put on record. But there are ways 
that compel reply. Baltazar’s was one. God- 
frey felt strangely affected by the elder man’s 
earnestness, yet his instinct forbade him to 
yield at once. 

“Cetting hit’s as simple as being bowled out 
at cricket. A jolly sight simpler. Like going 
out in the rain and getting wet. You just go 
out without an umbrella, and something hits 
you, and that’s the end of it.” 

“But when was it? How was it?” 
Baltazar. 

Godfrey, after the way of British subalterns, 
gave a bald account of his 
personal adventures in his 
last fight near Ypres. It 
might have been a descrip- 
tion of a football match. 
Baltazar wondered. For 
all his wanderings and ex- 
perience of life, he had 
| never heard a first-hand ac- 
| count of modern warfare. 
| 
' 
| 
| 


asked 


The psychology of it per- 
plexed and fascinated him. 
He plied the young man 
| with questions, shrewd, 
direct questions _ piercing 
to the heart of things, and 





his existence. He saw bits of hinself in the 
boy’s features, expression, and gesture. <A 
thrill ran through hin as he drank in the new 
joy of parenthood. Yet through the joy pain 
stabbed him, fierce resentment against fate, 
which had cheated him of the wonderful years 
of the boy’s growth and development. For 
the first time in his decisive life he felt tongue- 
tied and embarrassed. He cursed the craifti- 
ness that brought him hither under an assumed 
name. Yet, had he written as John Baltazar, 
he would have risked a rebuff. What senti- 
mental regard or respect could this young man 


gradually Godfrey’s English 
reserve melted, anf ue laid 
aside his defensive armor and told his intent 
visitor what he wanted to know. And 
Baltazar’s swift brain seized the vivid pictures 
and coordinated them until he grew aware 
of the scenes through which this young and 
debonair gentleman had passed. 
“And what did you get that for?” He 
pointed to the ribbon of the Military Cross. 
“T managed to get away with some machine- 
guns out of a tight corner. It was only when 
we were scooting back that I realized we had 
been left in the air. I thought the battalion 
was quite up close. If I hadn’t, [ should proba- 
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bly have ted. These things are all 
flukes.” } 
“What a proud man your father would have 
been!” said Baltazar. 
“By the v. ves,” said Godfrey. “TI was 
forgetting vu were a friend of my father’s. 
“It’s a great misfortune that he never met 
you,” said Baltazar. ; met! 
* “He disappeared before I was born,” God- 
frey remarke: dryly. 
“T know rhat’s why I wrote to you in 
some diflidence. I had no idea how you re- 


father’s memory. I hope you 
appreciate m) feelings that I might be tread- 
ing on delicate ground. 

Godfrey waved an indulgent hand. ‘Oh, 
that’s all right, sir My father was a distin- 
romantic person, and I’m inter- 
rather than otherwise.” 


garded yout 


guished and 
ested in hir 


\LTAZAR drew a great breath of relief. At 





any rate he was not execrated by the paragon 
of sans. “I see,” said he, his features relaxing 
for the lirst time into a smile. ‘Like any, 
other ancestor, he’s part of your family history.” 
“Something of the sort. Only perhaps a bit 
nearer.” 
“How neare "ys 
“People live who knew him in the flesh. 
You, for instance.” 
“Ves,” said Baltazar. “TI knew him inti- 
mately. We were undergraduates and dons 
vr. I left Cambridge about the same 
time he when my Fellowship lapsed. | 
vent away to the Far East, where I’ve spent 
my life. I’m just back, you know. Instinct 


took me to Cambridge, a sort of Rip van 
Winkle, to see if there were any remains of old 
friends, and my visit to you is the result.”’ 

“When you wrote to me, I wondered whether 
you could tell me if my father was alive or 
dead.” 

Baltazar made a little gesture. “Quien 
abe? From what I remember of John Baltazar 


he was not a man to let himself die easily. He 
was the most obstinate mule I ever came 
across. Death would have had a trying time 


with him. Besides, he was as tough as a 
rhinoceros.” 

“So he still may be in the land of the living?” 

“As far as I know.” Baltazar leaned forward 
on his chair. “You have no feeling of resent- 
ment against him?” 

“One can’t feel resentment against a shad- 
ow,” replied Godfrey 

“Suppose he reappeared, what would be 
your attitude toward him?” 

Godfrey frowned at the touch of imperti- 
nence in the question, which probed too 
deeply He glanced distrustfully at his visitor. 

“Tm afraid I’ve never considered the 
point,” he replied frostily. “Have you any 
special reason for putting it to me?’ 

Baltazar winced. ‘Only as a student of 
psychology. But I see you would rather con- 
tinue to regard him as a legendary character?” 

“Quite,” said Godfrey. 

“You must forgive me, Mr. Baltazar,” said 
the father with a smile. ‘I’m half orientalized 
and only beginning to attune myself to Western 
habits of thought. I lived for so many years 
in the interior of China, that I almost lost the 
Western point of view Well, there the basis 
of all religious and philosophic systems is filial 
piety. The whole moral and political system 
of the emy has been reared on it for thou- 
sands of years. It you were a Chinaman, you 
would venerate your father, no matter what 
grlevances you might have against him or how 
shadowy and legendary he might be.” 

“But I’m not a Chinaman,” said Godfrey. 

“Precisely That’s where your typically 
Western point of view is of great interest to 
me. | hope, therefore, you see that the ques- 
tion I put to you, although it may be one of 
curiosity, is of philosophical and not idle 
Curiosity - 















re 


_“Lsee,” replied Godfrey, smiling and molli- 
hed. “May I ask you which of the two atti- 


The House of Baltazar 


tudes you consider the most workable in prac 
tical life?” 
“T told you just now,” 
my mind was in process of adjustment.” 
There came a slight pause. Godfrey brok« 


it by suggesting politely that Mr. Burden | 


must have found Cambridge greatly changed 


Bal.azar launched into vivid description of | 


the toga giving way to arms. Eventually 
they came to personalities, the death of Dr. 
Crosy’s only son. 


“Ves. I heard,” said Godfrey. “Fine sol 


ier. Done in a high explosive shell. Not a | 


( 
trace of him or six others left. Not even th 
ehecl of a boot.” 

‘ How lightly you all take death nowadays!” 
Daltezar remarked wonderingly. 


“That oughtn’t to surprise you,” said | 
Gedirey. “I’ve been led to believe they 
don’t worry their heads much about jit in 


China.” 

“T thought it one of the points at which 
East and West could never touch.” He 
laughed. ‘‘ More readjustment, you see.” 

“In the army we’ve got either to be fatalists 
or lunatics. If your number’s up, it’s up, and 
that’s all there is to it. Vou can’t do anything 
You can’t even run away?’ 

“But surcly vou cling to life—young men 
like you—with all sorts of golden promises in 
front of you?” 

“We don’t do silly-ass things,” said Gocfrey. 
“We don’t stand about like Ajaxes defying 
lightning. When shells come, we scurry like 
rabbits into the nearest funk-hole. We're not 
a bit brave unless there’s no help for it. But 
when you see so many people killed around you, 
you say ‘My turn next,’ and it doesn’t seem 
to matter. You think ‘Who the blazes are 
you that you should be so precious?’ . No. 
Going out all in the fraction of a second like 
Crosby doesn’t matter. Why should it? 
What does give you a horrible feeling in the pit 
of your stomach is the fear lest you may b« 
utterly messed up and go on living. But death 
itself is too ordinary. At any rate, that’s the 
way I size it up. Of course it’s pretty cheap 
and easy for a lucky beggar like me, who’s out 
of it forever, to talk philosophic hot air, but alli 
the same, looking back, I think I’ve told you in 
a vague sort of way what I felt when I was out 
in France. Sometimes the whole thing seems a 
nightmare. At others, I want to kick myself 
for sitting here in luxury when there’s so much 
to be done out there. I had got my platoon— 
I was acting first lieutenant—like a high-class 
oichestra, just the last two months, you 
know. It was the weirdest feeling. I just had 
to wave my baton, and they did everything I 
wanted. Once or twice I nearly cried with 
sheer amazement. And then just when the 
band was playing its best, | got knocked out, 
and fainted like a silly fool, and woke up miles 
away. When one has sweated one’s guts out 
over a thing, it’s annoying not to reap the 
fruit of it. it’s rough luck. It’s—well—” 


UDDENLY self-consciousness returned. He 

flushed deeply. “I’m awiully sorry, sir. I 
never meant to bore you like this about my- 
self.” 

“Bore me!” cried Baltazar. 
fellow, you could go on like this forever and 
command my most amazed _ interest. 
go on.” 

“It’s very kind of vou,” stammered_ the 
young man, “but—rew!ly—” 

” He stopped, confuscd, embarrassed, ashamed 
of his boasting. Never had he spoken like that 
to human being of his incomparable platoon. 
Never had he unveiled to profane eyes his sol- 
dier’s Holy of Holies. Certainly not to his 
comrades. Not to Dorothy. Not even to 
Marcelle. What on earth must this stranger. 
whom he didn’t know from Adam, be thinking 
of him? He lit a cigarette before, remembering 
manners, he offered his case to his visitor. 
The sense of sentimental braggadocio over- 
whelmed him, burning him red-hot. He 


said Baltazar, “that | 
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* Thousands of womenevery- & 
where are saying that every 
day. Rents are higher, food 
and clothingcostmore. They 
economize every minute; 
they go without things they 
need, and still they cannot 
quite make ends meet. 


Maybe the income has increased a 
little. Still, it isnot enough to pay 
for necessities, tosay nothing of a 
few luxuries that every family is 
entitled to. What are you going 
to do about it? 


Here is the Answer 


Do what 17,600 other women have 
done. Become asuccessful World's 
Star Representative and sell 


Worlds Star 
Hosiery and Klee Kit 
Underwear 


to your friends and neighbors. It 
is easy to do. It is made easier by 
our advertising in all the leading 
women’s magazines, 


The first sales you make always mean 
more sales, World’s Star quality insures 
that. And hosiery and underwear are 
two things that every housewife must 
buy for herself and the family. 


Be independent—havea substan- 
tial business that is sure and 
profitable month after month. 


Write today for our beautiful catalog of 
World’s Star Hosiery and Klean Knit 
Underwear and complete information. 
Do this now, and in a very short time 
you will solve your money problems, 


For twenty-four years women 
have been selling World's Star 
Hosiery and Klean Knit Under- 
wear. They have made money. 
So can you. Write us today. 
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—a necessity-in maintaining 


kitchen 


The housewife’s choice of kitchen ware has much 
to do with her success in maintaining kitchen 
hygiene. 


She should select it with two big requirements in 
mind. It must be easy to keep clean; and it must 
afford her complete protection in cooking against 
any possibility of chemical action between vessel 
and food. 


Bare meta! utensils are sometimes affected, chem- 
ically, by certain elements in the 
food—the acids in fruits particularly. 
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hygiene 


The result is a tainted flavor in the food or 
even the formation of a harmful compound. 


Vollrath Ware was created to avoid these diffi- 
culties. Fifty-two years ago, its creator, the 
first enameler in America, set the ideals and 
standards that have governed its manufacture 
ever since. 


For half a century Vollrath Ware has been the 
leader in American kitchen wares—the pioneer 
in all improvements in manufacture 
and design. The smooth fitting 











handles, gas welded instead of riveted to the 
body of the vessel; the efficient shapeliness of 
design; the sanitary smooth “beaded” edge— 
these are some of the improvements that house- 
wives owe to the skill and conscientious efforts of 
the Vollrath Organization. 


Vollrath Ware is made of pressed steel, triple 
coated with enamel of absolute purity. Its smooth, 
white surface, free from all grooves and obstruc- 
tions, is easily cleaned. The residue from cooking 
washes off readily. 





The surface of Vollrath Ware is completely non- 
porous and therefore non-absorbent. Neither 
odors nor liquids can penetrate it and a quick 
washing after use makes it again as pure and 
clean as when new. 


The complete story of the relation of kitchen 
ware to kitchen hygiene is interestingly told in 
the booklet “How to Select Household Utensils,” 
which we'll gladly mail to you upon request. 


In writing for this booklet address: 


THE VOLLRATH CoO. 






For sale by department and hardware 
tores throuczhout the United States. 


Sheboygan 
Wisconsin 
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longed with sudden fury to get rid of this un- 
canny visitor with his clear, compelling eyes, 
which even now steadily regarded him with an 
t inscrutable smile and continued the impossible 
: invitation, **Do go on.”’ He could no more go 
ji on than smite him over the head with his 
crutch—which he was far more inclined to do 


IN ( ;00D |for plucking out the heart of his mystery. If 
= ‘only the man would go! But he sat there, 


strong, urbane, maddeningly kind. He hated 
Handy Metal Case him. Yet he felt himself under his influence. 


For bather, mother, child, | |’rom the man seemed to emanate a suggestion 
teacher, sz in a of friendship, interest, control, which his sensi- 
every individual or family. || i-¢ English spirit vehemently repudiated. H¢ 


The IN-GOOD looks like leather ; 
but is really made of strong, | heard him say, 


rolled steel. Absolutely sanitary, | = «The old French blood in your veins has 
Ideal for wet bathing suits, for |Suddenly come up against the English.” 


Henic lunches, for school books, | He started. “What do you know about my 

If your dealer doesn’t carry, send | French ancestry? sae 

32;00 dorsum $279, qieu,eun| “Your father was very proud of his Hugue- 

IN GOOD postpaid. Dealers and | not cescent.”’ 

oe na cnaeen gg, ag “My father!” cried Godirey, his nerves on 
Sheet Metal | °° J’m rather fed up with my father. I 


Working Co wish he had never been born.” 
St. Louis. Mo.| Baltazar rose. ‘I’m sorry,” said he courte- 


ously, ‘to have distressed you. Believe me, it 
was far from my intention.” 


j 














Godfrey stared at him for a second, and 
passed his hand across his eyes. ‘“‘It’s for me 
to apologize. I’m afraid I’ve been rude. 


Please don’t go.” 

But Baltazar stood smiling, holding out his 
hand. Now that the man was going, Godfrey 
realized the enormity of his own discourtesy. 
He looked around as if seeking some outlet for 
the situation. And then, as if in answer toa 
prayer, at the end of the hall appeared the 
passing, gray-clad figure of a guardian angel. 
‘*Sister!”’ he cried 

Marcelle halted, 
toward him. 

Size 13"x9!g"x4" | “Sister,” said he, ‘this is 
Weight, 2 Ibs. 6 ounces lden. You ought to know each other. 
nai 'both knew my father” 

Baltazar turned, and for a few speechless 
seconds he and Marcelle stared into each 
other’s eyes. 


smiled, and advanced 
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ODFREY half rose from his chair, more than 
puzzled by the mutual recognition. ‘‘ You 
said you didn’t know Mr. Burden,” he cried. 
} But neither heeded him. Baltazar made a 
| stride forward and with one hand gripped Mar- 
celle by the arm and with the other motioned 
lin his imperious way to the open door. Still 
looking at him in wonderment, she allowed 
him to Jead her quickly to the terrace at the 
head of the steps. Godfrey’s astonished gaze 
‘followed them till they disappeared. 

Outside, Baltazar released her. “ Marc:lle! 
What are you doing here?” 

She was too greatly overwhelmed to reply. 
She could only gasp a few broken and foolish 
words. ‘You? John Baltazar? Alive?” 

“Never been less dead. But you! You of 
all people! My God! Although I lost you, I 
could never lose your face. It has been with 
me all the time. And there it is, the same 
as ever. But what are you doing here?” 

She made a vague gesture over her costume. 
‘I’m a professional nurse. Sister in charge. 
|I’ve been nursing all my life.” 

‘*Not when I knew you,” said Baltazar. 

““My life began after that.” 

“Married?” 

The color came back into her white cheeks. 
|‘* No,” she said. 
ilk. a few | ‘Neither am I.” 
our hfe-saving He put both hands on her shrinking shoul- 
eae ng ders and bent on her eyes which she could not 
meet. 

‘You at last, after all these years! 
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vited her to sit. ‘“‘You must forgive me,” he 
said, seating himself by her side. ‘The sight 
of you blotted out the world. Don’t be 
frightened. I’m quite tame now. Lock at 
me. 


She obeyed him as she had done in her early 


girlhood, dominated for the moment by his 
tone. 
“How do you think I’m looking? Battered 


by time? .\ crock to be wrapped up in flannel 
and set in the chimney-corner to wheeze the 
rest of his life away?” 

“You look very little older,” she said with a 
wan smile. ‘‘.And you haven’t a gray hair ip 
your head.” 


“That's good. I’m as young as ever I was, 


I can sweep away twenty years and _ begin 
where I left off.” 

“You’re more fortunate than I am,” said 
Marcelle. 

‘Rubbish!’ said Baltazar. 

HE glanced at him wistfully and then out 


over the trees. ‘‘ Nursing isn’t the road to 
perpetual youth,” she said. Then lest he 
should catch up her words, she continued 


swiftly: “But you must tell me wher 


you 
have been, how you’ve come back to life. You 
disappeared utterly. You never wrote. If 
we all thought you dead, was it our fault? 
When Godfrey showed me your letter, I never 


dreamed who James Burden might be.”’ 
“Godfrey?” Baltazar pounced on the name 


“Do you call him Godfrey? Then you must 
be old friends. Hence the miracle of finding 
you together. Have you been mothering him 


all his life?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘How you jump at 
conclusions! No. I met him for the first time 
when I came here, a month ago.” 

‘*So it’s just chance, fate, destiny, the three 
of us meeting like this? The hand of God?— 
Wait, though. I can’t see quite clearly. You 
learned he was my son?” 

She smiled again. ‘Do you think we call 
all young officers here by their Christian 
names?” 

“Does he know that you knew me?” 

‘If he didn’t,” she replied, “he wouldn't 
have consulted me about Mr. Burden’s letter. 
I wish I had been mothering him all his life,” 
she added after a pause, “but I’ve been doing 
my best for the last month. I can’t help loving 
him.” 

“What does he know about you and me?” 

“T’ve told him everything,” said Marcelle. 

Baltazar siarted to his feet. ‘“‘Then when 
he saw us gaping at each other just now, he 
must have guessed, or he can’t have any Builta- 
zar brains in his head.’”’ He moved away a 
pace, then turned on her. ‘“‘ You gave me a 
good character?” 

Her head vas bowed. She did not see the 
rare laughte* in his eyes, but took his question 
seriously. “Can you doubt it?”” She beckoned 
him nearer and said in a iow voice, “‘I may 
have been \rong, but I have given him to 
understand ihat it was entirely on my ac- 
count—you know what I mean—”’ 

“What other reason could I have had?” he 
exclaimed with a large gesture. 

If there had lingered a doubt in her mind, 
the note of sincerity in the man’s cry would 
have driven it away forever. It awoke a har- 
monic chord of gladness in her heart, and her 
whole being vibrated. Although John Bal- 
tazar’s subsequent career was as yet dark and 
mysterious, her faith, at least, was justified. 

She said without looking at him, “ You'll 
find that I’ve been loyal.” 

He strode toward her and, disregarding the 
perils of publicity which she had deprecated, 
again took her by the shoulders. ‘What kind 
of cynical beast do you think I’ve turned 
into?” 

He swept away, leaving her physically con- 
scious of the impress of his fingers in her flesh 
and her brain reeling. 

Baltazar marched into the great hall to God- 
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' Midsummer Magic 


By DorotuHy Bair 


y ARMAND sat up in bed. Sleep 
impossible. Through the open win- 
vs came the first grey light of dawn. 
hours Mary had been awake. For 
had tried to make the happy dream 
eome tru 3ut it was hopeless. 
Slipping out of bed, she dressed. As she 
glanced her mirror she saw the trace of a tear, 
the last one of many that had given expression 
during the long night. She 





hours shiv 


to her feelings rp § 

brushed it away and with a sad little toss of her 

head decided her course. She would decline 

Mildred Harrington’s invitation. ; 
Mildred was probably the only real friend 

Mary had. Making friends had been difficult for 

her. But some common point of interest had 


drawn the two girls together, although their po- 
sitions in life lay far apart. Three years after 
her father’s death, Mary had found it necessary 
to get an office position downtown and most of 
the money she earned went to her mother and 
was used for the bare necessities of life. 

Money did not bother the Harringtons. Every 
summer they closed their home in the city and 
went to their cottage at the shore. Many of Mil 
dred’s friends summered at the same resort and 
from late May until early September there was 
one continuous round of pleasure. 

So when Mary had been invited to spend her 


vacation with them, it had seemed like a gift 
from some fairy godmother. Besides being a 
chance to get away during one of the hottest 


months, it was a rare opportunity to enjoy the 
gay, care-free life, so different from her own. 
Then last night she had gone to the Harring- 
ton’s, where the girls had gathered to talk over 
their plans. Mildred’s brother, Bob, was just 
leaving the house, but stopped to speak to her. 
“Mildred tells me you are going to join our 
colony this year,” he said. 


“Yes,” Mary replied, ‘for a week or two.” 
“Well,” he said smiling, “you will have a 
good time—everyone does down there!” 


When he had said good night, Mary wondered 
whether Bob's presence would be added to the 
other pleasures this wonderful vacation held in 
store for her 


Mary found the girls in a gay discussion of 
their plans They had something scheduled 





seemingly for every day of the summer. What 





happy days they were to be! There would be 
bathing every day and moonlight sailing or 
beach parties at night. Then, too, Mildred had 
planned many dances and week-end parties 

All these things had seemed like pleasant 
dreams to Mary. She could picture long 
stretches of sand and the ocean with a big yel- 
low moon creeping up out of the silver streaked 
waters. She could see herself at these wonder- 


ful dances during the week-end parties. Fer a 
little while at least Mary Armand was to really 


live! She would be happy, gloriously happy - 
“CYH, I got the most stunning evening dress 

today !”’ It was Kitty Wells talking 
Clothe Mere mention of them had ended 


Mary’s dreaming. Once introduced, the subject 


had developed into a lengthy discussion—after- 
noon frocks—sport suits—shoes—hats—bathing 
togs! Mary listened. Several times she tried 
to say something but words failed her. She 
was afraid they would ask about HER new 
clothes. What a thought! The mere possibility 
of it embarrassed her, and finally giving a 


quickly formed excuse, she said good night. 
Outside she had walked slowly home. Pretty 
clothes! She had none. How many times it 
had caused her unhappiness! Now because 
she had ‘‘nothing to wear’ she was to lose the 
vacation that had seemed so real—so near—so 
wonderful! The only solution was money and 
Mary had saved only enough for her traveling 
and incidental expenses. She had several 
dresses, but nothing like the wonderful ward- 
robes of the other girls. And Mary was proud. 
At home her mother had been waiting for the 





latest news of the much-talked-of vacation. 
“I’m afraid I can’t go to the Harrington’s 

this summer,’ Mary announced. “Tonight every 

one was talking about their pretty evening 


dresses and afternoon frocks.’ She voiced her 


disappointment as gently as she could—and she 
went no further, for Mrs. Armand was crying. 

“Mother, please don’t!” pleaded Mary 
“Maybe tomorrow things will look different. 
Maybe after all I will be able to go.” And bid- 
ding her mother good night, she sought the se 
clusion of her room. 

So at dawn, after a sleepless night Mary de- 








cided to decline Mildred’s invitation. Two 
weeks later a group of happy, laughing girls 
left f the shore. Mary smiled a happy fare- 
Well as the train pulled out. But when it had 
disappeared, a sob rose in her throat as she 
turned to go back to the hum-drum of the office. 
For days afterward Mary was miserably un- 
happ It wasn’t merely missing the vacation 
She could forget that—but she was looking 
ahead Were clothes always going to hold her 


back and make her different from other girls? 


r Te. : p i 

| HEN finally the problem in Mary’s mind was 
h solved and a wonderful change came over 
er. 


Bob Harrington, driving his touring car, noted 


Advertisement) 


this change one night in July 
when he passed Mary on her 
way home from work. On one 


or two similar occasions during 
the summer he had merely lifted 
his hat. But this night he 
stopped his car beside the curb. 

“Summering in the city seems 
to agree with you, Miss Ar- 
mand,” he said. “I never saw 
you looking so well.” 

His bewildered expression of 
admiration made her heart glad 
—for now she knew her triumph 


over circumstances was com- 
plete! 

The summer progressed. Sep- 
tember found the girls at Sea- 


cliff anxious to get back to the 
city. The shore season had been 
a disappointment. For the first 
month there had been the usual 
dances and parties—made de- 
lightful by Bob and the friends 
he brought down with him. But 
when afterward he remained in 
town, pleading pressure of busi- 
ness, Kitty was inconsolable, 
and Mildred’s parties, without 
his guests, became a little tire- 
some for every one. 

So when the day for the trip 
homeward arrived the girls had 
no regrets. They were eager to 
get home and plunge into their 
preparations for the fall season. 

Bob was at the station to 
meet them. Mildred had al- 
most reached his car when she suddenly stopped 
—stifling a cry of astonishment. 

A girl, beautifully dressed—her face aglow 
with a radiantly happy smile—was stepping out 
of Bob’s machine. 

It was Mary Armand. 

But what a transformed and adorable Mary 
she was! Wearing a charmingly distinctive 
afternoon frock she was a fascinating picture! 
From her hat to the tips of her dainty pumps, 
she was perfect! 

For one long moment the girls stood be- 
wildered by the marvelous change in the girl 
before them. Then conscious of their awkward 
staring, they rushed forward to greet her 

*“Mary—you look wonderful—positively beau- 
tiful!’’ they exclaimed 

“You seem surprised—am I so very, very dif- 
ferent?’ asked Mary, smiling. 

Different!’ exclaimed Mildred, ‘‘why you are 
another person. Where have you been?” 

Girls,” replied Mary, “I’ve had the most 
wonderful summer imaginable and | can scarcely 


Wait to tell you all about it!” 
A little later at Mildred’s, the girls crowded 
around Mary for her story 
We girls will never know how much I 
wanted to go to Seacliff with you _ this 


summer,” she began. ‘It meant the first chance 
[I ever had for a really time! And at first 
I thought I couldn’t give it up! You may have 
guessed why I had to. I simply didn’t have the 
kind of clothes you were going to take and I 
knew I would be unhappy every minute con- 
trasting my plain, simple little outfits with the 
wonderful wardrobes of you other girls. But it 
was terribly hard! 

“[ guess every girl wants pretty clothes—the 
desire to be admired is born in all of us. We 
are happy only when we know we are as well 
dressed as the people we want for friends. So 
for days after you had gone, I could think of 
nothing else! The words kept ringing in my 
ears—Clothes! Clothes! Clothes! 

“Then one night, as if in answer to my prayers 
and heart-aches, a wonderful thing happened. 
I had gone to my room so mother would not 
know how unhappy I felt. After a while, just 
to divert my thoughts, I opened a magazine, 
and my glance fell on a picture that attracted 
me. I began reading the article and it told the 
story of a girl, just like myself, who found the 
way to friends and happiness by learning right 
at home, through the Woman's Institute, to 
make all of her own clothes and hats. 

‘Almost wild with hope, I read every word of 
the story. It seemed so real—so convincing 
and so much the opportunity I needed, that I 
wrote for more information that very night 

“Well, in just a few days a beautiful book 
arrived, telling all about the Woman's Institute 
and the new method it has developed by which 


zood 


any woman or girl anywhere can easily and 
quickly learn at home in spare time all the 
secrets of the dressmaker’s art. When I read 
how 25,000 women of all ages and in all cir- 


cumstances had solved their clothes problems in 
this fascinating new way, I made up my mind 
that I, too, would do it! So I joined the Insti- 
tute at once and took up dressmaking. 

“When I saw my first lesson, I knew that I, 
too, had found the way to Happiness! Any one 
could learn by this easy, fascinating method. 

“Right away I began to feel like a different 
girl—happier than I had ever been in my life! 
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From her hat to the tips of her dainty pumps, she was perfect! 


I devoted every moment I could to my lessons 
And, of course, I made rapid progress—I 
couldn’t help it. The textbooks seem to foresee 
and answer every possible question and the 
teachers take such a personal interest! 

“And I realize now how fortunate it was for 
me that I began my lessons in the summer time 
That is absolutely the best time—the logical time 
—to learn dressmaking. The days are longer 
and every evening I had several hours of day- 





light to devote to my work. Then, too, I could 
work out of doors. And the sheer summer 
fabrics are so much easier to handle—the sum- 


mer dresses are so much simpler to make—and 
summer materials cost less. 


“When my vacation came, I accomplished 


wonders! It was just delightful—working on 
those beautiful fabrics out of doors all day 
long. Almost at once I began making actual 


little v 





garments. Why, I made a beautiful 
after my third lesson! 


* HAT was most important, I also learned 

what colors and fabrics were most appro- 
priate for me and how to develop those little 
touches that make clothes distinctively becom- 
ing. My course opened up a whole new world 
to me. When, after just a few lessons, I finished 
my first dress, I simply had to wear it to the 
office. And that night Bob met me—TI’ll never 


forget the expression of surprise on his face! 

“T soon learned to copy models I saw in the 
shop windows, on the street, or in fashion maga 
zines. Every step was so clearly explained that 
the things I always thought only a professional 
dressmaker could do were perfectly easy for me 

“Besides having more and prettier clothes than 
I ever had before, I have made a lot of pretty 
new things for mother!” 

“T suppose,’ said Kitty, ‘you'll soon need a 
wedding dress. But, of course, you'll buy that?” 

“Well, that’s an entirely separate secret,”’ 
Mary answered, blushing, “but a whole section 
of my course was devoted to Planning and mak- 
ing a bride’s complete trousseau—and I took the 
last stitch in my wedding dress a week ago 





“So that’s my story,’”’ finished Mary. “I'm 
the happiest girl alive and I owe it all to the 
Woman’s Institute! That alone could have 
made possible what Bob calls my ‘Midsummer 
Magic.” And what J did—in saving hundreds 
of dollars on my clothes, having prettier, more 
stylish, better-made garments than I could have 
had any other way, and attracting happiness 
with them——any woman or girl can do!” 


you nothing, to find out all about 
Institute and just what it can do 


It will cost 
the Woman's 


for you. Simply send a letter, postal or the 
coupon below and you will receive, without obli 
gation, by return mail, the full story of this 


great school which has proved such a wonderful 
blessing to women and girls the world over 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8 V, Seranton, 


Please send me one of 
me how I can learn the 


Home 


Professional 
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your booklets 
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“Bubble Grains 


This Morning” 


Millions know how children welcome Puffed Grains in the morning. 
How they revel in Puffed Wheat in milk at night. 

There are other cereal dainties. But what compares with these 
bubble grains, thin, flavory, toasted, puffed to eight times normal size? 


Why not let them greet the children every summer morning? 


Tidbits of Whole Wheat 


Consider Puffed Wheat, for instance. It is whole wheat, steam- 
exploded. 

In every kernel there occur more than too million explosions. Every 
food cell is thus blasted, so digestion is made easy and complete. 

The exploded grains are thin and fragile, flaky, flavory—nut-like 
in their taste. They seem like food confections. 

Yet they form the greatest whole-wheat food which has ever been 
created. 

For Every Hungry Hour 

A bowl of milk with Puffed Grains in it gains a multiplied delight. 
All fruits taste vastly better if you mix these Puffed Grains in them. 

Then keep a dish of Puffed Grains, doused with melted butter for 
hungry children between meals. They are better than cookies or 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


and Corn Puffs 


Each 15 Cents—Except in Far West 


* The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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The House of Baltazar 


frey, still sitting in his armchair, his maimed 
leg as usual supported on the outstreiched 
crutch. 

“No, don’t get up.” He swung the chair 
which he had previously occupied close to 
Godifrey’s, and sat down. ‘‘By this time you 
must have guessed who I am,” he said in his 
direct fashion. 

“T suppose you’re my father,” said the 
young man. 

“T am,” replied Baltazar. ‘My exiraor- 
dinary neeting with Miss Baring gave me 
away. Didn’t it?” 

“‘} suppose it did. Perhaps I ought to have 
suspected something when you mentioned 
China. But I didn’t.” 

“The assumed name was the one | was 
known by for eighteen years, ever since I left 
England. I thought I’d take it up again for 
the sake of a reconnaissance, like the rich old 
uncle in the play, to see what kind of a man 
you were and how you looked upon your un- 
known father. Hence the questions you may 
have thought impertinent.” , 

“T quite see,” said Godfrey, pulling at his 
short-cropped mustache. 


BALTAZA R threw himself hack in his chair. 

“Well, there it is. We're father and son. 
Miss Baring has told you, from her point of 
view, why I threw over everything and disap- 
peared. Her conjecture is absolutely correct. 
I rust, however, say one thing to you, once 
and for all. I hadn’t the remotest idea that 
you were coming into the world. If I had, I 
should have remained and done my duty. I 
only heard of your existence a week ago, at 
Cambridge.”’ 

“Ves?” said Godfrey. 

“Let us come straight to the point, then. 
You either believe me or disbelieve me. If 
you don’t believe me, nothing I can ever say 
or do will make you. If you do believe me, we 
can go ahead. It’s the vital point in our future 
relations. Speak out straight. Which is it?” 

Godfrey looked for a few seconds into the 
luminous gray eyes—his own were somewhat 
hard——and then he said very deliberately: “I 
certainly believe you. My conversations with 
Sister Baring made me take that particular 
point for granted.” 

Baltazar drew a long breath. “That's all 
right then. I think I also ought to assure you 
that beyond giving Cambridge a nine days’ 
wonder, I have done nothing to discredit the 
nare of Baltazar. In China I had a position 
which no European to my knowledge has at- 
tained since Marco Polo. I left on account of 
the warring between two ideals, the Old China 
and the New. I belonged to the Old. I found 
[ couldn’t find orientation unless I came West 
for it. I returned to England two years ago.” 

“And you only went up to Cambridge last 
week? 

“Precisely. The intervening time I spent 
in a remarkable manner which I'll tell you 
about on another occasion. In the meanwhile 
we're face to face with the overwhelming fact 
that I’ve discovered an unsuspected son, and 
youa legendary father. I’m fairly well off. So, 
I presume, are you. If you’re not, my means 
are yours. It’s well to clear the air, from the 
very beginning, of any possible sordid bogies.” 

“T never dreamed of such a thing,” said 
Gedfrey. 

“All right. That’s settled. We come now 
to the main point. We're father and son. 
What are we going to do about it?” 

“Tt's a peculiar situation, sir,”’ said Godfrey. 

Baltazar, who in the impatient interval be- 
tween Sheepshanks’ staggering news and the 
present interview, had pictured many a dé- 
nouewent of the inevitable drama, had never 
pictured one so cold and unemotional as this. 
He himself, wth his expansive iemperament, 
would have rejoiced at being able to cry 
“ Von fils!” and clasp to his breast this son of 
his loins, this splendid continuance of his blood 
and his brain. But in the cabyr, collected 
young soldier he could discover no germ Ol 
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reciprocate: l , | 
almost rebuffed. All the pent-up emotion of 
the lonely man was ready to burst the lock- 


gates; it had to surge back on itself. 


After a long silence he said: ‘Yes, you're | 50TH ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


right. It is a peculiar situation. Perhaps cir- 


cumstances make me take it more—what shall | 
e say?—more emotionally than you. After | 


Ww ‘ ) 
all, I’m a pertect stranger. I’ve never done a 


hand’s-turn for you. I may bea complication 


in your life-—-to put it brutally, a cursed nui- | 


cance. I don’t want to be one, I assure you.” 
“Of course not,’’ Godfrey answered with 


wrinkled forehead. “IT quite understand. | 


You must forgive me, sir, if I don’t say much, 
but you'll agree that this revelation, or what- 
ever we like to call it, is a bit sudden. If 
your mind, as you said just now, is in pro- 
cess of adjustment, what do you think mine 
must be?”’ 

“All right,” said Baltazar. ‘‘Let us leave 
it at that for the present.” 

He rose and marched to the door in search 
of Marcelle, but she had disappeared from the 
terrace and was nowhere visible to his eyes 
scanning the garden. When he returned to 
the hall, Godfrey was standing. 

“I suppose I must give the two of you time 
to recover from the shock of me. [I can quite 
realize that bouncing in from the dead like 
this is disconcerting to one’s friends.”” He 
looked at his watch. ‘I must be catching my 
train. I shall see you soon again, I hope.”’ 

“T was wondering, sir, whether you would 
lunch with me in town tomorrow,” said God- 
frey. 

“Can you travel about like that?’ 

“Oh, Lord, yes! I’m going up to London in 
any case.” s 

“Then we'll fix it. Only you'll lunch with 
me. It seems more fitting. When? Where? 
I have no club. My membership of the Athe- 
naeum lapsed twenty years ago. Shall we say 
the Savoy at one-thirty?”’ : 

“That will suit me admirebly,”’ said the 
young man 

“Goodby.” 

They shook hands. Godfrey accompanied 
him to the terrace. 

“Have you a taxi or cab waiting?” 

“T came on the feet which I unworthily pos- 





sentiment. He felt disappointed, | 
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sess,” replied Baltazar with a smile. ‘Tell | 
Sister Baring I looked for her and she was | 
gone.” 


“T'll send an orderly to find her, if you like. 

Baltazar hesitated fora moment. A quick 
tenderness checked impetuous impulse. “No, 
no!” he answered with a smile. “I’ve worried 
her sufficiently for today. She'll hear from me 
soon enough.” 


THEY shook hands again, and he ran down | 

the marble stairs and, waving a farewell, | 
strode away with the elastic tread of youth. 
\fter a while Godfrey hobbled down, and pass- 
ing by the tennis courts and through the Japa- 
nese garden, arrived at the beechwood, scene | 
of their first and so many subsequent intimate 
talks, where he felt sure he would find Mar- 


S a luncheon dish, they are as appetizing as they are 


nutritive. More than this, they are ready to serve. Good 
‘hot or cold. 


‘the beans are mealy, sweet and wholesome. 
taking way, but it is the way to attain quailty. 
Everything that Heinz makes is good to eat. That is the 


celle. He saw her, before she realized his ap- unvarying testimony. 


proach, sitting on a bench, staring in front of 
her, her hands listless by her side. On the 


Heinz Baked Beans are baked in ovens by dry heat until all 
It is the pains- 


And everything that Heinz makes is 


| good to eat because, first, last and all the time the aim of the 


palm of one of them lay a crumpled ball of a | entire business is quality. 


handkerchief. She had been crying. \s 
soon as she heard him, she started and, looking | 
round, greeted him with a smile. 

“I knew ['d get you here,” he said, sitting 
down by her side. ‘The long-lost parent has | 
gone. He sent you a message.”’ | 

He gave its substance. She nodded. 

“He’s quite right. I need a little time to 
get used to it.”’ | 

Godfrey said: ‘Shall I clear out and leave | 
you alone ? Do tell me.”’ | 

“No, no!’ she said quickly. “I want you. 
I was just feeling dreadfully alone.” H 

* Defenseless?”’ | 

“What makes you say that?” she asked, 
alarm in her eves. For she had been fricht- | 
ened, absurdly frightened, by the swift, sudden | 
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ile. It had set her wits wandering. 
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Dandy shoes 
for dainty feet 


Keds are the proper sort of shoes for 
summer. You have heard about them, 
of course. Boys and girls are wearing 


them everywhere. 


When you wear Keds, it’s next to 
going barefoot. The rubber soles are 
springy and almost noiseless. The can- 
vas tops are so light and wonderfully 


comfortable. 


There are Keds for school, Keds for 
sports, Keds for special occasions. Just 
the kind of good-looking shoes you 
want! And they cost really very little 


and wear splendidly. 


You can obtain Keds at any good 
shoe-store. Get Mother and Dad to go 
with you and select a pair for them- 


selves as well. Ask for Keds. Look for 
the name “Keds” stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 
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| The House of Baltazar 


her nerves jangling, her emotions dancing g 
grotesque and unintelligible saraband. Her 
shoulders still felt the clutch of irresistibje 
fingers. She was sure they would bear black 
| and blue marks for days. The virgina! in her 
| shrank from the possible contemplation oj 
them in her mirror. Defenseless was the ven 
word. What uncanny insight had suggested it 
to Godirey? 

In reply he shrugged his shoulders. Then 
he said: “That's how I feel, anyway. And 
if you want me, J want you. That’s why I'v 
ferreted you out. It strikes me we’re more or 
less in the same boat. What are we going t 

















do?” 


“T don’t knew,” she replied absentl 


The beech foliage was just beginning to tum 
faint golden. Here and there a leaf fell. A 
brown squirrel, scampering up a branch of a 


tree close in front of them, suddenly halted, 
sat up, and watched them, as though wondering 
why the two humans sat so still and depressed 
on that mellow autumn afternoon. ‘The sun 
was slanting warmly through the leaves. The 
beech-mast, young and tender, provided in- 
finity of food beyond the dreams of gluttony. 
Never an enemy menaced the exquisite de- 
mesne. God was in His heaven, and al! was 
right with the world. What in the name of 
nature was there to worry these two humar 
Well, it was no business of his, and he } 
enough business of his own to attend t 
glanced aside and, his quick eyes spotting a 
field-mouse at the base of a neighboring tree, 
he darted off, a streak of brown lightning, in 
pursuit. 

Presently Godtrey spoke, .digging in front 
of him with his rubber-shod crutch. ‘To be 
interested in a legendary sort of father is one 
thing. There’s imagination and romance 1 
atmosphere about it. But it’s another t 
to have this same father burst on one in flesh 
and blood—and such a lot of flesh and blood! 
Now a venerable, white-haired old sinner with 





ind 









a pathetic, intellectual face might appeal to 


one’s sentiment. But this new father of mine 
doesn’t. I may be unnatural, Marcelle. but 
he doesn’t. Mind you, I’ve no grouch against 
him. Not a bit. I’m convinced he thought 
he was doing right to everybody. When he 
learned that I existed, he was struck all of a 
heap. He lost no time in tracking me down. 
He’s actuated by the best motives. All the 
same, [ can’t rise to it. The more he tried to 
make an appeal, the more antagonistic I grew. 
It’s beyond explanation.”’ * 

“You'll learn to love him,” said Marcelle 
loyally yet without conviction; ‘he’s a splen- 
did man.” 

“He'll want torun me. Now I’ve run my 
self all my life, so I'll not stand for it. He'll 
want to run you, too. You know it, Marcelle. 
That’s why you’ve been sitting here ieeling 
lonely and defenseless.” 

She laughed ruefully. “I suppose it is.” 

“The way he clawed hold of you and dragged 
you out- , 

“That's the way he clawed hold of himse 
and dragged himself out, remember,” replied 
Marcelle. 

““A queer devil!” said Godfrey. ‘Do you 
know what he suggests to me? A discon- 
nected dynamo.” He laughed. ‘He ough 
to be hitcl.ed on to the war. He’d buck it up.” 











(To be continued) 


Synopsis of the Opening 
Instalments 


ARCELLE BARING, a professiona! nurse 
of long standing, arrived late one night at 
Churton Towers, to take up the duties of sister 
in charge. On the second day her attention 
was caught by the name of a young oilicer 
who had Jost his foot, Mr. G. Baltazar. She 
came upon him working at a desk, and the 
heading of his book caught her eye, “ kigie 
Dynamics.” 7 

“T was at Newnham in my younger days, 
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“and oddly enough my private 


she said shyly, P 
one of your name—John 


tutor Was some 
Baltazar. : . : 
The young man pushed his chair away from 
the table. ‘Good Lord! Did you know my 
father? What was he like? I’ve often won- 
dered, and there has been no one to tell me. 
There he was, beginning to enjoy at thirty a 
world-wide reputation, and suddenly he dis- 
appeared off the face of the earth. Why did 
he do it?” J = Pky: 
“He was a man of sensitive honor,” said the 
nurse. 


“I’m more than ready to believe it,” said 
the son of John Baltazar, “but how do you 
know?” 


“TT’S the story of a dear friend of mine,” 

replied the nurse. “‘ Nothing was hidden 
from me. He was unhappy. His wife’s ungov- 
ernable temper drove him from the house. 
Then the girl threw herself into his life. She 
worshiped him. And he fell in love with her. 
Only one kiss ever passed between them. He 
gripped her two hands and said, ‘Tf I withered 
this flower that has come into my life, [ should 
be a cursed villain.’ And a week afterward 
he disappeared, leaving no trace behind.” 

The young officer reached out his hand >nd 
grasped hers. ‘‘Why the friend, Sister? Why 
the camouflage? Confess.”’ 

She returned his pressure, shrugged her 
shoulders, and said, “I suppose it was rather 
thin.” 

Suddenly all her heart went out to him in a 
great gush of emotion, as though she had found 
her own son, and the tears started. She laid 
rather a timid hand on his shoulder. 

“My dear,” she said, ‘let us be great friends 
for the sake of the bond between us.” 

He started at hertouch. “Friends! You're 
going to be the only woman I’ve ever loved!”’ 

Late that night she lay awake, asking her- 
self the old question that had tormented her 
all through the years. Why had John Baltazar 
disappeared? Why had he not taken her, who 
would so gladly have given herself to him? 

And at that very moment the lost John 
Baltazar, leaning over the gate of a remote 
moorland farmstead, perhaps asked himself 
the same question. 

He had been described by an old friend as 
“an instinctive cutter of Gordian knots.” 
Such was his act on the day when he regained 
his college rooms after that far-off scene of rev- 
elation with Marcelle Baring. His wife hated 
him; he had no cause for delay on her account. 
Rapidly drawing his funds from the bank, 
he assumed the name of James Burden and 
left for China. 

For eighteen years he lived in the interior 
of China, intrigued by the fascination and 
grace of that mysterious country. Li Quong- 
Ho he had saved from death by the gift of an 
antique manuscript to the mandarin com 
manding it. A sudden disgust for the new 
China drove him home as suddenly as he had 
come. 

But on arriving in London, the solitary 
scholar found himself dangerously out of 
sympathy with the world. Alone in London, 
sitting at tables in the cafés, he began to drink. 
One night intoxication overcame him. There 
Was a scene, an Officer, arrest. 

The humiliation at the end of a long, tem- 
perate life horrified him. Again he made one 
of his rapid moves. Gathering Quong-Ho, he 
took flight to the deserted farmhouse on the 
moor. (uong-Ho made all the necessary trips 
to the village for food. No visitors ever took 
the long tramp from the road. 

_ He took no papers, read no word of the out 
side world. Suddenly he received a national 
ceruificate of registration. Furious at the 
Invasion of his solitude, he filled it out. In a 
temper he swept the whole mail into Quong 
Ho’s hands. 7 

“Here!” he said. 
eed by these things again. Bring me the 
checks it is necessary to send, and I will sign 
them. I do not wish to be annoyed again.” 


“Do not let me be both- 
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VALL PAp 


Set the style of 
the Nation. 


Beautiful, original and 
exclusive, they are always 
recognized by those who 
appreciate the best. 


Send us your dealer’s 
name and we will send 
you our “‘Home Service 
Chart” which if filled in 
and returned will enable 
our decorator to suggest 
wall and drapery treat- 
ments for your entire 
home without cost to 
you. Ask for edition 


C246. 


THIBAUT. 
WALL PAPERS 
DECORATE 


To the decorator who wishes to handle the best 
and most up-to-date line of artistic wall papers, 
we have a most attractive proposition to offer. 1 


#* RICHARD E. THIBAUT,™ : 


Wall Paper Specialists 


MADISON AVENUE at 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 


The Largest Wall Paper House 
in the World. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
(New York City) 3621 Broadway 


BRONX= = = = = = = 485 Willis Avenue 
BROOKLYN - Flatbush and DeKalb Avenues 
NEWARK - = - = = = 141 Halsey Street 
BOSTON = = = = = = 96-98 Federal Street 


In using advertisements see page I01 
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It takes 5 hours 
can BearMeat@ 


HIS can of bear meat was sent us by a hunter in Oregon 
who shot the bear, canned the meat, using Good Luck 
Rubbers, and expressed usa specimen can ‘which we found de- 


licious after its journey across the continent. Here is his letter: 


“Allegany, Ore., May 3d, 1918. 
* Gentlemen—I have some canned Bear meat, Venison and other game, also 
some vegetables and fruit left from last year’s canning. I am pleased to say 
I have not lost a single can on which I used your Good Luck Rubbers. 


“Iam yours sincerely, (Signed) CHARLES CRANE.” 
Probably few readers of “GOOD HOUSEKEEPING” will 
have bear meat to can, but the important point is that 


‘GOOD ®LUCK 


The Original COLD PACK Jar Rubbers 


will stand the long sterilization required for canning meats which is 
the severest test you can give a jar ring. The fat chickens and tender 
pork in country households in the autumn may be canned when they 
are at their best, avoiding the expense and labor of winter feeding. 





GOOD LUCK Rubbers have stood the severest tests 
by demonstrators, canning teachers and thousands 
of housewives. They have the strength and elasticity 
which makes them the perfect rubber for modern 
canning. GOOD LUCK Rings are standard equipment 
on Atlas E-Z Seal and other fruit jars. 

Send a 3-cent stamp for our booklet, “Cold Pack 
Canning.” If your grocer does not carry GOOD LUCK 
Rings, send 15 cents for sample dozen. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
AND RUBBER COMPANY 


: | aan RUBBERS 20 Hampshire Street 


FITAUL POPULAR Jaa a Cambridge, Mass. 
| BOsiON WOVEN HOSE aavert ee 
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The House of Baltazar 


So Quong-Ho took charge. No hint of the 
war that invaded even the little village near 
them ever reached the ears of John Baltazar. 
Supreme in his self-made isolation, he lived 
his complacent, scholarly life, while the world 
rocked under his feet. 

As he stood at the gate, he congratulated 
himself upon what those years of solitude had 
brought. His great work on mathematics was 
almost completed, and for a relaxation he 
had great piles of translations of an ique 
Chinese manuscripts, that would cause a 
sensation in the literary world when they were 
published. 

At the door Quong-Ho came to meet him. 
Quong-Ho combined the functions of cook and 
scholar. For ten years Baltazar had trained 
him in mathematics. And in return for this 
instruction he smoothed the domestic cares of 
the solitary hermitage on the moor. 

Suddenly the silence was disturbed by a 

strange and unknown sound. Baltazar and 
Quong-Ho started and looked questionir igly 
ateach other. It was in the air, around, above 
them. John Ealtazar put his hand to a be- 
wildered head. Then suddenly he had a 
second s consciousness of bursting flame and 
overwhe'ming crash, and the blackness of death 
submerged his senses 

When Baltazar recovered consciousness, it 
was to a mist of bewildered agony. With in- 
finite effort he moved, struggled to his feet. 
After a while remembrance returned He saw 
his house a heap of charred ashes. Quong-Ho 
lay as one dead, his leg broken, his ribs 
broken, and a head wound much like Baltazar’s 
own. He knew that he must find help. Stag- 
gering, he reached the narrow track across the 
moor. After an endless space of delirious 
efiort he found himself at a gate. It was the 
home of Pillivant. 

He found his speech incomprehensible. 
He talked of Zeppelins, of air-raids, of 
bombs. His glance fell upon a newspaper 
lying on the table, the first he had seen in three 
years. The headlines picrced his consciousness 
like a knife. Forgetful of his wound, he pored 
over its pages. 

The car was ready to go to the rescue oi 
Quong-Ho. Like a madman Baltazar was 
pouring out questions to Pillivant, to the 
dector, to any who would listen. He had the 
\. hole cataclysm to realize in one moment. 

His interest was at fever heat. While 
(Quong-Ho was safely in the hospital and there 
vas nothing more he could do but wait for hi 
certain recovery, he was reading everything 
published about the war. The immensity o 
the struggle took from his mind all bitterness 
at the loss of his life-work, all his manuscripts, 
the fruit of twenty years, destroyed in the 
fire. 

Restless, ne went to London, and again he 
found himself a stranger. In the world oi 
war he seemed to be the only one unused. He 
fled to Cambridge. Perhaps there he might 
find an pines a8 that he could recognize, 
an atmosphere in which he might feel at home. 





Marking Bridal Linens 
(Continued fron page S8) 


factory, and a graceful pattern from artists 
who devote their lives to making lovely 
things. You will find the pattern shown 
here marvelously effective, with the heavy 
ribbon bow-knots tying the more delicate 
sprays. 

Every advantage is offered to the bride ot 
to-day who takes a real pride in housewiiery 
and wishes to filla chest with linens daintily 
marked with her own hands. These pictures 
illustrate the successful effect secured 5 
careful attention to suitability of monogram 
to the design of the piece to be marked 
The shape, pattern, and size of the monogram 
should always be governed by the border 
below it and the character of the piece. 
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Accomplice After the Fact 


(Continued from page 24) 


He knew he was a fool. : 

When the sloop came out from between 
the headlands, it found a long sea running 
under the mist, a queer sea, as if a gale had 
been here and was gone again. Into this 
queer sea ind into this queer, sightless cavern 
of mists and winds Penny took her, knowing 
he was a fool. 

But he was not to go across the bay that 
night. If he could reckon at all with the 
wind and the water, there was something 
he could not reckon with. . . . It came 
again, obscure, unearthly, the cry of an animal 
stricken with mortal pain. 

“G-g-god!” he breathed. “What 7s it?” 

He heé ard it over the whisper of foam lines 
running on the long, black seas. He sat up | 
straight on the wheel-box, and his eyes, 
leaving the needle in the little globe of the 
binnacle, stared at the glowing seams of the 
‘S-s-say! What’s—w-what’s wrong?” 


cuddy. 


HE: saw the hatch slide back, and a hand | 
come out in a burst of yellow light, and 
he heard a voice like no voice he had ever 
known. 

“For the sake of Christ! 

He sat still. 

“T want a—doctor! 
Please!” 

Penny felt the sloop thrown slowly over 
the soa one of an unseen wave; all around | 
him he heard the rustling of the ocean and | 
the immense desolation. of the wind. And 
she wanted a doctor! 

“Don’t you—understand?”’ 

He understood. And yet, seeing he could 
not laugh, he did nothing but sit there like | 
a lazy fellow and stare at the square of light 
with the hand in it. It was too much for a 
man like Penny. He wished Johnson were 
there. And then he recollected that Johnson 
was dead. 

‘Please! Won’t you listen? I 
want some woman!” 

“Ves, yes!” 
He would have said anything to stop that 


’ 


Please! Please!’ 


Oh, somebody, please! 





want—I 


unearthly supplication. He was embarrassed, 
bewildered, helpless, and when he shook him- 


self, it like anger. A woman! Some 
woman! Out here! Putting the helm down 
mechanically to meet an oncoming sea, he took 
water over the bows. It came swirling aft 
around the yellow glory of his shore shoes, and 
he sat and stared at it... . A woman! 
Some woman! Into his mind there came a 
memory of the afternoon, the tall, peeling 
flank of a coal barge towering past his counter 
ten miles to the southward of the Head, 
glimpse of heads over the lofty stern, a sight 
of potted geraniums in the windows of the 
house. 

‘They'd never get past the Rip,” he 
cogitated. ‘‘They’d see this coming on, and 
they’d never da’st go clear of the Rip. No, 
no; they'll be laying up under the Light, if 
only I could make out to find them.’ 

That interminable voice was at it 
“Won't you please listen?” 

“Yes, yes, yes. Can't you hear me saying 
yes? Yes, I’m going to take you where there’s 
some woman, Miss. Only you better shut 
that hatch now. I’m coming about, Miss; | 
we're liable to ship a sea. I’m coming about, 


was 


again. 


Miss!” he repeated in a louder tone. He 
wasn't used to women, as Johnson was. ‘For | 
Heaven’s sake!” he protested. ‘“What’s | 


ailing the girl?’”? A man had to be rougher | 
with them, and that was the truth of it. 

“Say, look-a-here,” he cried, “this hatch’s 
got to go shut!” Leaning forward, he stretched 
out a hand to jerk it home himself. She was 
there in the open space, half kneeling, half 
crouching against the swaying ladder, and her 
eyes had him as he bent over. He couldn’t get 
away from them. Women had never looked at 
him for more than a moment; you can’t pay 
women to look at you. He felt ashamed to 
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- Prinéine 
PurePhosphate Baking Powder 


Because it is the greatest baking discovery in 50 years, because it rises in 
the oven, because it is the new-fashioned baking powder, Miss Princine deserves 
a better container than the ordinary tin can. 
Therefore you will find Miss Princine sold in the improved tin cup, with 
solderless seams and bottom, with friction top sealed airtight with pure paraffin, 
and with handy handle that makes the 
emptied cup good for a hundred other uses. 
Miss Princine with its specia!ly prepared 
pure phosphate is an advance in the art 
of leavening and a great improvement over 
old-fashioned baking powders. Buy this 
wonderiul new baking powder today from 
your grocer and learn why it is the favorite 
of cooking experts and pure food scientists. 
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Southern Batter Bread At your grocer’s } “a 
In the handy-handled cups . ; | oe 
cup cornmeal 1 Ib. net weight, 35c, '» Ib. net weight 20c. a4 
cups milk In handy-handled pails oH 
cup water 2'4 Ibs. 75c. 5 lbs. $1.50 a! 
eggs ; 
teaspoon salt Tf your grocer can't supply you, send 35c. for tr al 
tablespoon melted lard or butter 1 Ib. cup of Miss Princine, to go parcel post. prepai a 
teaspoons MISS PRINCINE Bak- and kindly clip and hand to him the following note: =| 
ing Powder 4 
NOTE TO RETAIL GROCERS: If your wholesaler “ 
Put the milk and water on in double boiler, when can’t supply you with Miss Princine Ba‘ixg Powder, i ul 
boiling add the cornmeal and salt, stirring slowly cults Geant to) eu: Gea cA coated : 
until it thickens and boil twenty-five minutes. < > 
Separate the eggs, beat the yolks until well mixed 
and add to the mush; beat vigorously three minutes, ty! 
then add MISS PRINCINE Baking Powder. Beat : "Phimncintn as, 
the whites of eggs until light and fold in lightly Ani a 
Brush earthen dish with lard or butter and pour in ‘s : ai 
mixture. Put in moderate oven and bake thirty- Th S th M f C ‘ 
Gon & tnt lewis Siter of amen tn GOs e Southern Manutacturing Co. t 
Sere ee Richmond, Va. &, 
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Not only will the Coffield Electric Washer clean your clothes 
spotlessly, quickly and without wear; but 


It works so smoothly, so silently the mechanism is so simple 
and easy to operate—you really enjoy using such a Washer. 


Many housewives of means operate their Coffield them- 
selves--it is such a pleasure to do so. Others, who have a 
satisfactory laundress, use the Coffield because the work is always 
uniform—twice the amount is done in a day~ and the laundress 
is better satisfied for she has no “hard work.” 


Above all, the clothes last more than twice as long—as there 
is NO Wear. 


We have been producers of Wash-day Smiles since 1904 


See the Coffield at your local 
dealer’s—or write us direct 
for further information and 
the dealer’s name if you do not 
know it. 
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COPPER TUB—12 inch SWINGING WRINGER 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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THE COFFIELD MOTOR WASHER CO. 








Accomplice After the Fact 


find a woman’s .eyes so close now; he was 
ashamed and frightened to see a womiin’s soy] 
stripped to the quick. His face reddened, ang 


he began to stammer. 

“I—I got to shut you in, Miss. It’s gl 
right, though—”’ 

“T want some woman,” she said. 

He drew the cover over the hole gently. 
But still in the darkness he couldn’t get awa 
from those eyes. 

“Oh, blast it, blast it, blast it!”’ he cried. 
and what he was crying about he himsel; 
could not have said. 

He rubbed a hand over his face, and ex. 
claiming, ‘All right, let’s go!” whirled the 
spokes to windward and spread his feet a 
little wider against the coming strain. He 
could see nothing at all in the black welter: 
he had nothing to go by but the touch of 
hidden things, nothing to do but wait. He 
felt the pressure easing out of the sails as the 
sloop’s nose swung nearer and nearer to the 
eye of the wind, faltered, crossed over. He 
knew she lagged, felt her pausing on an even, 
idle keel, sagging sidewise down and down a 
smooth, invisible hillside, lying dead in a 
windless valley. 

And on the one hand in the utter blackness 
stood Johnson, who had been Mark Penny’s 
friend, and on the other the woman who had 
killed Johnson and who had looked into Mark 
Penny’s eyes. 

“Blast it!” he groaned. 

Above his own words, beyond the flutter 
of his sails, he heard the hiss and shower of 
the coming crest, and he spread his feet still 
wider as the deck shot up beneath him, up 
and up and up with a twisting, swooning 
motion into the cavern of the sky. 


aWay 


HAT weather had held for the better part 

of a week, the same sour, mud-colored 

wind out of the east by day and by night. And 

all that while, held back by the Rip, the tow 

of empty coal barges lay up in the outer roads 
under the lee of the Light. 

It came on toward night of the sixth day 
and the last day. Within the hour the be- 
ginning of the change had come, the wind 
had hauled to the northward, and a new qual- 
ity was in the air; any one with half a sea wit 
could feel it, fresher, firmer, like a blue rift in a 
stale cloud. 

Old Man Croner, barge-tender on Number 
Two, opened the door and looked out. The 
lamplight in the cabin behind him began to 
tell, throwing a yellow quadrangle on the deck 
and touching to warm crimson the blooms of 
the potted geraniums that kept Mzs, Croner 
alive in the desert of life. 

“Penny!” he called in a moderate tone. 
“Oh, Penny, you there?” 

Receiving a mumble of affirmation he went 
out, closed the door, and joined the fisherman 
by the rail. In silence they stood gazing out 
across the darkening water toward the loom 
of the Head and the faint effulgence behind it 
where the lights of the inner harbor and the 
town began to glow against the night. 

“Looks like we'll be getting under way, 
come morning,” Croner commented by and by. 
“And long enough it’s been, I should say. 
Though land knows ’twas a lucky thing for 
you, Penny.” His eyes went down into the 
gloom astern where, hardly more than a blur 
now, the sloop tailed off at the end of a riding 
line. “I don’t know what you’d have done 
that night, Penny, and since. The old woman’s 
handy at such things....Hmmmm!... 
Well, well!” 

He was a gray, solemn man, driven to phi- 
losophizing by the outward emptiness of his 
life. He was thinking now, as he chewed off his 
after-dinner tobacco, that it was a queer thing 
a fellow like that could have got a girl like that. 

“Well, well,” he mused, “I s’pose we'll be 
saying goodby to each other, come morning. 
I s’pose, now they’re able to move a mite, 
you’ll be anxious to get ’em ashore somewheres, 
eh. Penny?” 
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He giinced up with a suggestion of uneasi- 
ness at {he spot of the other’s face. It was a 
face tha. had changed in the past week, taking 


on lines of a new maturity, growing perceptibly 


homelicr, sadder, and still more silent. 
“So I s’pose,” the old man reiterated with a 
lurking insistence, “I s’pose you'll be going.” 
Penny stirred, as if with an uneasiness of his 
own. “!—I don’t suppose, Croner, you’d feel 





like just taking us along with you—wherever 
you're bound. I—TI don’t suppose so.” 

“ Croner’s lips pursed, and he shrugged his 
shoulders uncomfortably. ‘Well, hmmmm! 
But it ain’t us I’m thinking of. Hmmmm. 
Well, now, I’m going to tell you the truth, Mr. 
Penny, and I hope you'll take no offense. It’s 
like this, Penny, you oughtn’t to lose no more 
time getting somewheres nigh a doctor. Your 
wife ain't well, Penny.” 

He averted his eyes, feeling Penny’s on him. 
He had noted that the fellow always looked a 
little queer and lost and helpless when his wife 
was mentioned, or his new-born child. Croner 
shifted his gaze to the sky, but now that he was 
started, he would not draw back. 

“And as for the baby,” he said. ‘Well, I 
ain’t much shucks when it comes to young’ns, 
Penny, but the old woman says that baby ain’t 
—well, she ain’t what you'd call a stout baby. 
No, there’s the long and short of it, and only 
the best intentions—but she ain’t a stout baby. 
My woman says to me, ‘George,’ says she, 
‘what that mite wants is a sight more care’n 
we can give her here, and she wants something 
else, and that’s a good looking-over by some- 
body calc’lated to know. Or else,’ says she 
‘or else—’ Well, Penny! Hmmmm! Well!” 

Croner ventured a cornerwise glance and 
saw that the other had turned away to stare 
over the dark water. Looking out himself, he 
saw the first ray of the new weather, moonlight 
clearing a rift in the clouds and falling in a 
single pale shaft on the sea beyond the harbor 
entrance. 

“Ves.” he said. “We'll get away in the 
morning all right. Them are the boys that know 
the weather.” While he was speaking, another 
distant fleck of whiteness detached itself from 
the shadow of the Head and followed the lead- 
ing schooners of the fish fleet into the south. 

Penny's silence was difficult for the old man 
to bear. 

“T spose,” he fidgeted aloud, “it ain’t al- 
ways just the easiest thing for a man to know 
what’s the right thing to do.” 

And quite suddenly he found Penny’s face 
hanging over him. 

“Easy? God alive, Croner, if you had the 

least idea!” 
TH \T was all Penny said. Turning on his 
heel he walked to the door, opened it, and 
went in. With a constrained nod to the gray- 
haired woman by the stove he passed to the 
starboard side and stood over the bunk there, 
his eves lowered to the flowered coverlet, his 
hands locked behind him. 

“Well, Lorrie.” 

The girl’s attention came to him slowly, 
abandoning as if with an effort the bundle ly- 
ing in the curve of her arm. “Yes, Mark?” 

Their eyes met. For a moment or so there 
was silence, ruffled only by the note of the dy- 
ing wind and the whisper of water lapping along 
the barge’s flanks. The man moistened his iips 
with his tongue tip. 

“Lorrie, we got to go.” 

“Yes, Mark.” A wraith of a smile moved 
her face. “ Where?” 

“Anywhere you say, Lorrie. 
there’s a doctor.” 

Lorrie’s eyes widened and steadied a little, 
that was all; the shadowy smile still lay on her 
lips. ‘For her?” she whispered. 

Penny hitched a shoulder toward the old 
woman behind him, 

“She says so... .I been thinking if it 
moderates tomorrow we might make it across 
to the Cape. There’s doctors in Provincetown, 


Anywhere | 


and nobody knows you there.” 
She shook her head the least bit, and her lips 
still smiled. ‘‘ Dr. Hirscher’s better,” she said. } 
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Don’t Leave the Film 
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daily leave a _tooth-destroying film. 
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and decay. Tartar forms on them, 
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clinging film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It gets into crevices, hardens 
and stays. There the tooth brush can’t 
remove it, and the ordinary dentifrice 
cannot dissolve it. 


That film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 


acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 
Dentists call it “bacterial plaque,” 


because millions of germs breed in it. 


They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to that film. 


Dental science has for years sought a 
way to end that film. The tooth brush 
had proved inadequate. Tooth troubles 
constantly increased. And the reason 
clearly lay in that film. 


A new discovery has now solved this 
greatest of tooth problems. That film 
can now be efficiently combated. Able 
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Now this method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And to let 
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ents. It is that method, used in Pepso- 
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cleaning era. 
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\ugust Good Housekeeping 


* But, Lorrie 

“Dr. Hirscher’s better. And, Mark 
doesn’t matter much now—about going | 
there—about me—and Dr. Hirscher’s bes 


They heard Croner knock out his pipe on 


the door and come in. Muttering his good 
night, he passed on through into the forwar 
cabin. His wife put out the larger of the tw: 
lights and followed him. The wind, free of th: 


east at last, sank to a wandering breeze. The 


clouds had drained away, and moonlight fall- 


ing through the flower-banked window made 


a pattern on the oilcloth stronger than the low 
glimmer of the night lamp. It was very still 
now in the cabin. 

“‘ Look, Mark.” 

Penny got down on his knees ponderously 
and bent over the bundle to look at Johnson’s 
child. There wasn’t much to see. 

‘“*She’s so good, Mark, so awful good. Never 
whimpers, never whines.” 

Penny nodded his head slowly, murmuring, 


| “Awful good, Lorrie, awful good.”” But in the 


shadow his eyes were tight shut. 
So he remained kneeling there, motionless, 


| while in the hush of the dim-lit cabin the min 
| utes of the early night dragged on. He heard 
| the slow, monotonous creeping of water alon: 


the barge’s empty sides, the uneasy cluckin- 
of the tiller, the ticking of the brass clock on 
the bulkhead. And still he waited. 

Lorrie’s head stirred of a sudden. ‘She's 
got to have a chance.”’ The voice was strange, 
strengthless, remote. ‘“‘She’s got to have a 
chance!” it repeated. ‘‘He’s got to marry m« 
— tomorrow — tomorrow — surely tomorrow.’ 
. . . And then there was the moment of silence 
and the slow, awful intake of breath as the 
dreamer awakes to remembrance. ‘O-o-o-oh!” 

It seemed to the man that the face in th 
shadow was nothing but eyes. 

““Mark! Won’t—won’t you put your arm 
around me?” 

He put his arm awkwardly about her shoul 
ders. 

“Oh, Mark, Mark, take care of me!” 

A wince of pain crossed over the man’s un 
lovely face. ‘‘Yes, Lorrie, yes. Now quiet 
quiet.” 


T was a glittering day that came at the end 
of that week of weather, the sky blue with 
a white sun in it, the water bluer yet, with rare, 
snowy accents where the southerly breeze 
curved over a seventh wave. Gulls flew high, 
wheeling with the shine of distant sabers and 


| gone again. Away to the east the moving 


barges began to fade beyond the waters of the 
Rip; over the sloop’s bows the Head and all 
the shore-line leading up to it stood out with a 
spacious Clarity. 

They went swiftly; under Penny’s hand the 
sloop seemed to sweep forward with an extraor- 
dinary buoyancy, an inexorable speed. It 
seemed but a moment since he had put the 
helm down to sheer away from the moving 
barge’s stern, and already it was growing noon, 
and clear water was opening beyond the Head, 
where the harbor entrance lay. His hands 
tugged at the wheel; unconsciously he tried to 
hold her back. 

Before they had left, he had said once again, 
“There’s doctors at Provincetown, Lorrie, and 
nobody knows you there.” 

And with the same smile she had said, ‘* Dr 
Hirscher’s best, Mark.” 

He could see her now by squinting into the 
shadow ot the cuddy, the oval of a face and 
the dim pattern of two hands, finger-tip to 
finger-tip as they rested about the invisible 
bundle which never stirred and never made 
any sound. 

\nd as he saw the Head come clear of the 
further portal, the abrupt streak of the harbor 
floor, the shore-line, the hea ving, crowded hills, 
the towers of faith and charity and vengeance 

as he saw them revealed, he was taken by a 


| sudden rebellion of panic. “TI can’t!’ he 


groaned. “No, no, Lorrie, I can’t take you 
there!” 
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She did not hear him. 

“No, but I won't!” He threw his weight on 
the weather spokes to swing the sloop away. 
Then, with the instinct of the seaman, he 
whirled them back again and glanced over his 
shoulder at the vessel whose onsweeping shad- 
ow had fallen over him. 

She was coming faster than the sloop; a river 
of milk poured between them as she made more 
and more abreast—they were as Close as that. 

In the streaming shadow Penny’s face re- 
mained blank, struck, still. His lips were a 
little open, but that was all. He had known 
the vessel in the instant of turning, the clean 
black hull and the towering canvas of Johnson’s 
schooner, the Arling'on Heights. And the ex- 
pression on his face, the absurd, vapid look of 
it, had not changed when he saw Johnson him- 
self leaning over the quarter-rail with his hands 
making a trumpet for his lips. 

He saw him against the sun, fire-lined, vi- 
brant, the same conquering Johnson; above 
the shower of passage he heard Johnson’s voice 
winging down to him: 

“Where you been, Mark? 
keeping yourself to?” 

Without volition of his own Penny heard his 
voice coming out of his throat, high, strident, 
stammering. “I thought you—I heard you 
been—been—been in an accident!” 

He saw Johnson throw his hands in the air 
gaily. 

“No, no, nothing. 
Little trouble.” 

He saw Johnson slapping himself in the left 
side with a strong hand. 

“Little scratch, Mark. Burnedarib. Noth- 
ing i 


Where you been 


Nothing to speak of. 


he big stern passed in a wash of white, drew 
away farther and farther. Johnson’s hail cane 
back faintly. ‘See you ashore tonight? What? 
Eh? Fine!” 


PENNY’S head was nodding, to be sure, and 

his lips moved, but it wasn’t that. He was 
conscious only of relief, like a dazzling tide, 
and his whisper was the exultation of the soul 
released from bondage: “I can say it now! 
Yes, [can say it now! Dirt! That’s what he 
done her! Curse him! Oh, curse him for a dog 
and a skunk! Oh, but he done her dirt! I 
could kill him, kill him, kill him! And to think 
I used to run with that bastard!” 

The bars of an ancient, simple reverence for 
the dead were down, and in the light of noon 
his face was set with hatred. “Lorrie!” he 
called, recollecting of a sudden that there was 
some one else. Getting no answer he turned 
for the first time and saw the girl standing up 
in the hatchway, staring, as he had been star- 
ing, after the schooner’s waning stern. 

“You—you—seen him, Lorrie?” 

He felt foolish, talking to her with her back 
turned and her ears gone deaf. Reaching out 
he grasped her shoulder and pulled her around. 
And when her eyes came to his, she said “Oh!” 
and her knees went out from under her. He 
had to hold her with one arm, her and the 
bundle she held to her breast. 

“Oh, Mark, Mark!” she sighed, and he saw 
the sudden miracle of tears. Her head sink 
back against his shoulder, the soft tears ran 
down her cheeks, her pale fingers rose and fell 
on the baby’s swathings with an ineTable ces 
ture of deliy erance. 

A change had come over the man’s face, a 
strange light, like an act of transfiguration. 
His throat was full: he had to clear it. “It’s 
all right, Lorrie. It’s all right after all then, 
Lorrie, my Lorrie.” 

“It’s all right,’’ she echoed, and there was a 
thread of song in the low words. Laying aside 
a fold of the blanket she gazed at the wan. 
still bit of face in the shadow there. “It’s all 
right,” she went on in the same singing whis 
per. “You'll have your chance, little sweet 
girl. And now you'll have your chance, my 
little sweet girl, after all. Now he can marry 
me. He can marry me after all. Tomorrow 
he can marry me... . ” 

_The sun still shone in the heavens: the crystal 
wind still blew, the gulls wheeled high, and the 
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1117 Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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| Accomplice After the Fact 


| merry, snowy wavelets played on the world’s 








bright floor, And Penny did not see them 
His movements were cumbersome, as if his 
limbs had grown heavy. His face he kept to 


himself. He let the anchor go, under the lee 
of the Head, and got his jib and stays:il down 
in silence. With the same wordless delibera- 


tion he cleared the gaff, swung out th small 
boat from its nest by the house, and then sat 
down and stared at it where it rested on the 
water. He sat there staring at it for a long 
while, his shoulders sagging down of their own 
weight, his uncouth shadow sprawling over the 
planks, his huge hands hanging motionless and 
limp between his knees. 

She came by and by, wandering, to find him. 
Standing beside him she rested a hand on his 
shoulder and looked out across the harbor at 
the anchorage inshore where the schooners lay, 
tall, serene, and luminous under their drying 
sails. He felt the hand on his shoulder petting 
him with a kind of slow, preoccupied caress, 
and he heard her voice musing with a queer- 
minded and unquenchable assurance: 

“Ves, he'll want to, now. When he sees her, 
so good, so awful good—when he sees her, he'll 
want to. Right off.... ” 

Penny’s eyes rested on his wrists and his 
hanging hands. They were big hands, as big 
as Johnson’s, but in his heart he knew there was 
not the power in them, nor the craft. “Johnson 
can beat me to a pulp,” he told himself with a 
dreary detachment. He knew Johnson. 


GETTING to his feet without speaking and 

without looking at her, he pulled the boat 
alongside and let himself down into it. He 
shoved clear, put out the oars, and, staring 
dully at the grating between his heels, began to 
pull away. 

A he had gone about it all in silence, so the 
girl had watched him in silence, wondering at 
first, and then with a growing uneasiness. Once 
or twice she opened her lips tentatively and 
closed them again uncertainly. She came to 
the rail on the quarter. 

“Mark!” she called at last over the growing 
water space. ‘‘Where—where are you—go- 
ing?” 

In the broad, bland sunlight of afternoon she 
saw his head move heavily toward the fleet be- 
hind him. 

“But, Mark!” There was a note like anguish 
in her voice now. ‘“‘Aren’t you going to—to 
take me?” 

“I’m going to bring /im back.” 

The man, who had not once lifted his eyes 
from the swaying boards between his teet, 
pulled on. Little by little the boat and the 
figure grew small, blurred, luminous, a spot of 
color adrift in the azure immensity of the 
world. And all the while the girl stood as she 
was, watching it, het lips half parted, her white 
hands pressed to the mute burden at her breast. 
And when she saw it swallowed up by the tall 
cloud of the feet, she still stood there blank 
in the sun, as if she did not know what else to 
do with herself. 

“What is it?” she whispered. Perhaps it 
was because she was weak; perhaps she was 
hungry. Her nervousness grew with the lag- 


| sing minutes. ‘“‘What are they doing?”’ She 
| felt herself swaying with an unknown crisis 





blown upon by the wind of an unseen violence. 
‘What—what is it all about?” she whispered. 
She had to sit down. It was so long. It 


| seemed that hours and hours had passed. She 


became aware of an atmospheric weight and 
knew in a detached fashion that the fine 
weather was already turning false. The wind 
had died, the hard, clean glitter went out of 
the air before the faintest powdering of mist. 
The light seemed to increase rather than di- 
minish, a golden suftusion. 

In the shimmering atmosphere she saw the 
boat quite suddenly, hardly a stone’s-throw 


| away. Penny was alone in it. She saw his 
| back bending to the oars with the same slow, 


3 | painful drag. He didn’t look at her till he had 
‘ made the painter fast and got himself labori- 
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the rail. And then it was she who 


ously ove! , 
ik, the question hardly more than a 


had to sp‘ } 
breath on her lips: 
“What? Mark!” 
“He wouldn’t fight me.” 


All the futility of Penny’s life seemed to 
come out in that. There was something inde- 
scribably mauled and sore about him; his 
shoulders sagged and his hands hung down. 


“No, I tried to make him put his fists up, but 
he wouldn't. All he did was laugh.” 

Lorrie looked queer. A sultry color whipped 
her face for an instant and was gone again into 
a cleaner pallor. And one of her hands went 
up over the hidden baby’s head, an instinctive 
gesture ol protection. 

“ And—Mark—and 
won't?” 

“Won't? Won’t, Lorrie?” 

Penny blinked at her. He looked altogether 
absurd. He raised a hand and rubbed it over 
his eves, then he shook his shoulders and after 
that gave her a kind of grin. 

“Oh, oh, yes, Lorrie. It’s all right. He’s 
coming. He—I guess he’s got a good heart. 
He laughed, and he looked around at his men, 
and then he gave them all a drink around and 
laughed again and said he guessed it was on 
him. And he wouldn’t fight me, wouldn’t 
fight me. Said he always had had a fancy to 
you, anyway. I tell you, Lorrie—with—with 
Johnson, now, it’s always just the way you 
happen to catch him. Always. Yes, yes, I— 


then you mean he 





[ fixed that up all right, and he’ll be along, don’t 
worry.” 

Lorrie had turned away. As if her attention 
had lagged under that prolonged out-tumbling 
of words, she began to speak herself with a kind 
of crucified earnestness, a frightened, whisper- 
ing vehemence, lifting the unresponsive burden 
higher in her arms. “It’s all right, little one— 
now, now—it’s—it’s all right, little one—” 

Penny heard nothing of it. He only saw her 
standing there with her back to him and her 
head bowed, and he got hold of the queer no- 
tion that she hadn’t understood. And so he 
licked his lips and gave another grin and told her. 

“But, don’t you see, Lorrie, it’s all fixed. 
He’s coming. Honest to God! He’ll be here 
any minute, so you don’t need—Lorrie! Wait! 
Look there! See? Right there abeam! There 
comes his boat right now, Lorrie. Lift up your 
There!” 
















head and look. 


THE mist thickened; the light grew richer, 

darker, still more aureate. Johnson came as 
aman like him would come, sitting high in his 
dory’s stern where all the copper and bronze 
and gold of his rowers’ oilskins led up to him. 
He emerged from the cloud still laughing softly 
at his own folly and magnificence. 

He was something to look at, and yet Lorrie 
did not look at him. Instead, gazing down 
desperately at the bundle hugged in her arms, 
she kept on whispering with her cold lips: 

“Ves, it’s all right, little one. You'll have 
your chance. I'll make it right, little one.”’ 

Even when Johnson, vaulting aboard, stood 
before her on the deck, she did not raise her 
eyes. 

“Well,” he cried with that inflection of easy- 
going laughter. ‘Hello, Lorrie! Here I am!” 

For a moment there was silence, an awkward 
hiatus marred only by the bumping dory and 
the hard rustle of oilskins as the oarsmen shifted 
on the thwarts and craned up to watch. There 
on deck, under the sumptuous canopy of the 
‘og, they stood, the woman and the two men, 
as they had stood at the other end of an age 
ina darkening hollow. But now it was Penny, 
not Johnson, that stood apart. 

Johnson glanced at him over the girl’s bowed, 
motionless head, winked with a self-conscious 
xalety, smoothed his tie, and cleared his throat. 
“Well, Lorrie, why can’t you say something? 
\ren’t you glad to see me? What? Now don’t 
you think you were foolish? Eh? Such a silly 
girl! Didn’t I always say I was going to marry 
you? Didn’t 1? What’s the matter, old girl?” 

l'o Penny, standing with his shoulders pain- 


lully straight and that absurd likeness of a grin 
struck on his face, the whole thing seemed slow i 
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SS) Lustalling MOTT fixtures 


HERE is a permanent satis- 
faction in having made a 
right selection of fixtures. 


Mort Plumbing Fixtures are 
made, assembled and inspected in 
one great plant. Carefully designed 
and beautifully finished, they add 
materially to the value of your 
property and the attractiveness of 
your bathroom. 


Add tothisthe proper use of tile, 
and you will have a room of in- 


£ ‘verything We 


MOTT 





dividual character and distinction. 


The Mott Tile Department is 
prepared to submit designs and 
sketches and our experts are at 
your service in helping you lay 
out and arrange your bathroom. 


Our “Modern Plumbing” book 
(illustrated above) shows 24 model 
bathrooms. It offers a variety of 
helpful suggestions for tiling. 
Write for a copy of this Mott 
book—send 4c postage. 


sell, we make 


Tue J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue « 


+ Boston Jacksonville, Fla. F Toledo 
Pittsburgh ' Philadeiphia Poland. Ore. 

1 Chicago Seattle | Wasbington, 
Dayton | Des Moines Indtanapolis 


MOTT CO., Ltd. 


t Montreal, T Toronto 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Auanta Ga. 


' Showrooms equipped with 


a 5, j 


A touch of the finger, and your garments are before you—< 
air of the room. Suits stay pressed longer and retain thei 
Nuway; closet space is saved and more clothing stored. 
ance of your home and save your clothing. 


A screw driver and a few screws attach this low priced Nuway in a moment. 


Your hardware man or we can supply you now. 


Grand Rapids, Mick. 


In usin 


MOTT SOUTHERN CO 


GARMEAT CARRIER 


Suits Stay Pressed on Nuway Garment Carriers 


Send us your closet dimensions and let us quole you prices. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY 


and Seventeenth Street 


t Detroit San Antoni 

t New Orleans t Salt Lake City 
B.C. + Denver E! Paso. Texas 

¥ St. Louis Kansas Criy, Mo 


MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Los Angeles 


model bathrooms. 
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The Car That 


Will fit the wee tot of fifteen months or the 
little man eight years old 


THE 


FOUR CARS IN ONE 

Can be quickly and easily altered to any one of 

four sizes. Saves expense of buying separate 

cars or using a car the child has outgrown. 

For Coasting — Seat remains level on any 

grade hill. Cannot tip backward 

The UAJUSTIT Car is well made with metal bear- 
» ings; has steel axles and strong steering post; stands 

rough usage; attractively finished in two colors 

The most Economical and Serviceable car of its kind 


See the UAJUS1TI1T Car disptayed at your 
furniture or depariment store If your 
dealer does not curry it, write for folder 


ADJUSTABLE SALES CORP. 
1044 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Dealers! Write for sales proposition and 
discounts 
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“Under Pressure’ 


It Works 
Cheap cuts of Like 
meat, hard-to-coo< . 
cereals and vegetables 
mae delicious, appetiz- 
ing, savory dishes, 
vyhnen ce oked under 
steam pressure in a 
National Alu- 
minum Steam Pres- 
sure Cooker. Food 
placed in a “National 


Grows With The Child 





























'Accomplice After the Fact 


and misty and remote, like something hiny-y- 
ing on the moon, the moon that ridiculous chi] 
dren cry for. He didn’t want to stand ther 
so: he wanted more than anything to co off 


| somewhere in the dark. But his eyes were full 
| of golden light, and he had to wait and grin and 
watch. He saw Johnson move a step forward 
as if with a humorous impatience, and put a 
finger under Lorrie’s chin, saying: 

“Look up, won’t you? Don’t be bashful! 
|... Is that the young one there? Well, now, 
I swear! Let’s have a look at him.” 

The girl started with a little shiver at that 
“him,” as if the false ring of the pronoun had 
jarred her back to the memory of what she was 
doing. She did not correct him, nor did she 
| vet lift her eyes, but murmuring a nervous, 
| “Ves, yes, wait,” fumbled at the folds of the 

blanket. Her hand shook; she seemed to make 
ea” | hard work of getting the tiny face uncovered 
puC KYDOO " ; to the father’s sight. And even then it was but 
ait Bi half uncovered, and it was only she that gazed 
A compani>n_ for down at the shadowed thing. 
baby in the nursery, “(Q-9-oh!”” 
on the porch or lawn It was not loud. It came to Penny’s ears 
* UMFY RIB like a wandering breath of wonder. He could 
K “K not understand. He saw what happened then, 
as but it was all confused in his eyes and in his 
Combination Crib, Play-Penand Bassinet | brain. . . . He saw Lorrie drawing back from 
Change fro:.] Johnson slowly, her hands crushing the fragile 
one to other] burden to her breast, her eyes, slightly dilated, 
without dis-] fastened upon the man with a light of revulsion 
turbing babe.}] and horror. We heard her saying to Johnson 
Slight foot pres- with a monotonous, terrible vehemence: 
Sure on rod “Please goaway! Please goaway! Goaway 
lowers springs] now! Quick! Now! Go away!” 
and mattress Johnson advanced a step, making a wide, 
An exclus ve} exasperated gesture. “Say! What the devil’s 
Kumfy-Krib] wrong with you?” 
erarure “Tf you don’t go away—” 
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EN7TY kept on standing there like a dull 
fellow, staring out at the soft curtain of 
; the mist that had closed over Johnson and his 





der, and a high, ironic mirth: 

“Well what d’you think of that? Get a man 
out here, and then go up in the air! Now, what 
do you think of that?” 

For the life of him he could not have said 
| what to think of that. A man is bound to bea 
| little dizzy when the world turns turtle. “ Lor 
| rie,” he appealed, still without looking around 
| at her. ‘‘I—TI don’t understand.” 


= | pulling oarstaen. Like a puzzle in a dream he 
: | | kept on repeating to himself Johnson’s parting 
JELLY oa outburst mingled of relief, exasperation, won 


TUMBLERS “ 





Adozen 
ina 
carton 


Ite had no answer. A vague sensation of un 
| easiness crept over him, like the gray of dusk 
that began to turn the golden fog. 

“Lorrie,” he tried again, growing still clum 


For sending 
country made 


: : -— , o % r= ° x 

jams and jellies | | sier with his words. “I thought you wanted 
to city homes, these to to get married to—to Johnson.” 
wood-fiber (paper) | “Johnson! 


saraffin coated tum- He had to turn then and look. “But her!” 
paralin coatec : he stammered. ‘I thought you—I thought 


] - 
blers are unequalled. | | you wanted the little one should have—you 





requires no attention 


until it is ready to be 


takenout. These savings 
in time, work and fuel will 


ALUMINUM soon pay for your cooker | 
COOKER | 


Canners make it extremely easy to can 
fruits, vegetables and me with full 


ational Steam Pressure 


flavor. Use glass jars orc jan 


ger of spoilage. 


Outfits $18.00 up 
Write for full information about 3} 
tional Cookers and Canners 

either or both, and ask f 
a copy of our freé 
Recipe Book. 


NORTHWESTERN @ 
STEEL & IRON 
WORKS 
Dept. A 





When empty they nest, know—a chance?” 

requiring little stor- I SF an A 

age space—when filled _In the mysterious, swift dusk he saw her 
5 : figure swaying, and he knew she was going to 

they cost less to ship fall. But he saw something else; in the dark 
than glass tumblers. dilation of her eyes he read what the truth 

; was, and the whole, brief tragedy stood dis 

* covered. 

“No!” he breathed. “Lorrie!” 

But he caught her and held her up. And 
then, feeling how limp she went, he unclasped 
her arms as gently as he could and lifted out ol 
Wedgewood Pattern them the bundled blanket from which the 
feeble life had gone. 

It grew darker. Behind the walls of the fog 
the sun went down, and as it went a wind came, 
a sluggardly air waving the vapors. The fog 
signal under the Head lifted its muffled siren 








Used like glass—never crack or break. 
rhe exclusion of light insures the jam or 
jelly retaining its appetizing brilliancy of 
color. s 
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De Them ot Your Dealers from moment to moment, a long note, disem 
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| bodied, ghostly, calling the road to the healing 
Mono Service Co. Newark, N. J. 


| spaces of the open sea. 
m . ’ |  ‘‘She was born out there, you know.” 
Makers of Wood Fiber Containers for Foods | , Penny understood. Like a blind man given 
| sight, he followed the thoughts of a woman’s 
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mind. She di: 


ot need to Ke 
; He made sail and stood out toward the har- 


hor gates, laying a blind course. The uneven 
wind, tumbling the cloud in its slow, gigantic 
play, bore to their ears the rising wail of the 
a The girl crouched beside him all the while, 
mute, unstirring, her eyes never leaving the 
small, gray-painted dais of the companion 
hatch where the meager burden lay, dimmer 
and yet more meager and remote from moment 
to moment, as on a bier. on 

The wind came stronger; the weight of it 
began to tell in the gently-careening canvas, 
and a phantom of white crept into the sloop’s 
wake. Slowly, on the port hand, the invisible 
siren drew abreast, swallowing up in its guid- 
ing song all the small, confused, unlovely 
yoices of the harbor behind them and the town. 

Penny reached out a hand and, laying it on 
Lorrie’s shoulder, drew her gently nearer. He 
could not bear to see her like that, as if it were 
she herself who had gone away. 

“Lorrie,” he murmured. ‘Don’t, don’t!” 

She stirred the least bit. ‘‘Take care of me, 
Mark.” 

It sounded remote, detached, meaningless, 
as a phrase remembered out of another era. 

“Take care of me—”’ she started to repeat, 
and her voice went out suddenly. She turned 
and looked up full in his face. For a moment 
she remained staring into his eyes with a kind 
of wonder and a kind of fright. ‘‘ Mark!” she 
whispered. “‘ You?” 

He found it hard to speak. ‘‘ W-w-w-why, 
Lorrie! You know! You-know!”’ 

And then the cold and awful bond was 
broken, and she could hide her face away in the 
broad folds of his sea jacket. And lying there 
vith her weariness and her sorrow and all the 
aching weight held up in the curve of Mark 
Penny’s arm, she wept out the darkness at the 
bottom of her heart. 

[hat curious light, like an act of transfigura- 
tion, had come to the man’s face again. As he 
sat there on the wheel-box, holding her Close, 
he felt the deck beneath him lifting very slowly 
to the first long wash of the open sea. 


Planked Dishes Save 
Washing Dishes 
(Continued from page 57) 


margarin on each potato. It is best to allow 
two potatoes lor each person served. Next cut 
tender young crookneck squashes into one-half- 
inch slices. Roll them in seasoned flour and 
place at intervals between the potatoes on the 
plank. Likewise put a small piece of butter or 
margarin in the center of each slice of squash. 
Place the plank under a medium broiler flame 
orina medium hot oven. Broil for from thirty- 
five to forty minutes, turning the potatoes and 
squash as they cook. You can not realize the 
tempting taste of this meal until you have tried 
it yourself. 

_ Broiled chops is a favorite dish with all, yet 
it certainly has a rival in Planked Chops with 
Sweet Potatoes and Bananas. Arrange six 
chops down in the center of the heated plank. 
Place under a hot broiler flame and broil from 
live to seven minutes or until nicely browned. 
Remove from the oven and turn the cooked 
side of the chops down on the plank. In the 
meantime, pare six medium-sized sweet pota- 
toes and cut into lengthwise slices of one-half 

inch thickness. Steam the potatoes for ten 
minutes. \rrange the potatoes around the 
edge of the plank and sprinkle them well with 
salt, pepper, and paprika. Place a small piece 
of butter in the center of each slice. Cut three 
bananas in halves lengthwise. Place these 
between the chops, return the plank to the 
broiler, and cook until the potatoes are a golden 
town, the bananas soft and tender, and the 
chops done. Just before serving, place a bit 
o currant or mint jelly on the top of each 
chop. Jt adds a delightfully piquant flavor. 


not need to tell him, as he did | 





economical fabric, 
that will outlast the 
furniture. 
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Pure Coffee 


The reason why people drink 1,000,000 cups 
of G. Washington's Coffee every day, is because 


COFFEE 


is the highest grade of pure 
coffee. It is not a substi- 
tute. It is absolutely pure. 
That is the explanation of 
its delicate aroma. Makes 
delicious iced coffee. 


Ready when you 
pour on the water 
—hot or cold. 
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“Tis like the hide in most respects 
Jn some respects tis better 
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In using advertisements see page 101 


The Ideal Upholstery Fabric 


Atouet. handsome- CHASE 







Made by Sanford Mills 


““Chase Leatherwove” is a scien- 
tifically made product, manufactured 
specifically for upholstery purposes— 
furniture—motor cars—boats, etc. 


Beautiful, Rich Appearing, Weatherproof 


A score of patterns in 
different colors—plain 
black to the quaint 
Spanish effects. 

Ask your upholsterer or 


furniture dealer about 
“Chase Leatherwove.” 


Write us for samples. 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 
BOSTON 


New York Detroit Chicago 
San Francisco 
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in view. 


fulness. 


A happy thought. 


in the ice box. 


lemonade in a pitcher and add a few pieces of 


ri COWAL DRI NW K* 


Blend it with plain water or 


tinkling ice for music. 


You can see the gleam of anticipation in the eyes 
of your guests when that purple-laden tray comes 


How refreshing it is—how reviving. 


The splendid thing about Welch’s is its health- 


Just the pure juice of premium Concord 
grapes, strengthening and invigorating. Welch 
quality has been maintained for 50 years, 


Welch’s may be had in bottles from grocers and 
confectioners. 


And all good Fountains serve it. 


Write for Welch Ways, 


Welch’s Grapelade 


The new grape spread that everybody likes 


Allthe richness of whole ripe grapes 
without seeds, skins or acid crystals, cooked 
down with pure sugar, 
on muffins, toast or biscuit. 
flavor for ice cream. 
also in 8 oz. tumblers. 


Ask the Fountain Man 
for a Grapelade Sundae 





Um-m-m—justtry it 
Or use it asa 
In 15 oz. glass jarsy 35c; 


a book of 99 recipes. 





The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 





Think of all the Fun she’ have with 
DOLLY DUMPLING 


That winning simile, that chu 
face—only an Effanbee doll can 
lovable. And there are 
many ‘different kinds of Effant 
dolls—one mor: 
other, and all made in the U.S. 
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Ask your dealer to show you the 


dolls with the Effanbee tag. 


Fleischaker & Baum 


45 East 17th St., New York City 
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Keep the Hairin Place | 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages si ie 


HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. 


So... 4. GoLoRERG, Pres. CHICAGO 


Koop 


ROCHESTER 


ONLY BY TRIMBLE 


Learn more about thisscre 
ed, white-enamelled si 
net, Crib, Play- Pen combined 
that keeps baby safe, day 
and night, indoors or out, at 
viay or asleep 
Write for free folder, ex. 
nlaining 10-day trial offer 
Jealers—get interesting 
ition 


pT 0; 
gE. TRIMBLE MFG. Co. 
430 Central A 
Rochester, N. y 
%& For Canada—Lea Trimble 
Mfg. Co. Toronto 
















There’s a bottle of Welch’s 











The Vamp 
(Continued from page 68) 


“She’s never said so.” As a matt 


T of fact 


Mrs. Dorsey had never seen her third an4 
loveliest daughter thus adorned. Pell me 
who is Miles Stirling? Quaint name!” 

‘“‘He’s the best-looking thing you ever laid 
your eyes on,” said Milly impressively. “Ther 


isn’t a girl in town wouldn’t give her e yebrows 
to have him even step on her toe at a dance 
His people own that big white house at the top 
of the hill, that you passed coming up from the 
station. He was in Paris, at the Beaux Arts 
—he’s an architect—when the war broke out, 
and he went into the Foreign Legion at once. 
He was wounded twice. He’s got the most 
beautiful scar above one eye. Then he got 
into aviation and was wounded again. Hoy 
he ever came out ot it alive, I don’t knoy, 
because they say he simply doesn’t know what 
fear means. 

“Anyhow, for a long time after he came 
back here he went absolutely nowhere, my 


dear! I was simply amazed when he said 
he’d come tomorrow night. It’s sort of a 


social triumph to get him, because you see.” 
Milly finished in a significantly lowered voice. 
“while several of our boys got overseas and 
have come back ever so much more interesting 
than when they went away, Miles Stirling— 
well, Miles Stirling is a man of the world— 
that’s all. You know yourself it makes a 
difference. - 

*“Ra-ther!” said Lenore in an exquisitely 
shaded drawl. 

Milly regarded her with almost puppyish 
adoration. Milly was one of those rare crea- 
tures to whom another woman may be as love. 
worthy as a man—or she may just have been 
at that especial stage. ‘You know, you've 
grown to be perfectly fascinating, Lenore,” 
she said frankly. “I keep feeling as if you 
must have Jived an awful lot.” 

‘Perhaps [ have,” said Lenore in a slightly 
deeper voice than she commonly employed. 
She closed her dark eyes for one moment and 
twisted her soft, red mouth in a fleetingly 
bitter smile. 

Milly said good-night almost respecttully, 
She reflected sagely, on her way to her own 
room, which was just across - the hall, 
emotional experiences certainly left their mark 
on a woman's face. “Look at Lenore!” 
thought Milly. 

She went to sleep thinking vaguely of Mona 
Lisa and Elinor Glyn, a combination which 


| might have been more pleasing to the party of 
the second part than to the party of the first. 


A® for Lenore—she was thenceforth no more 
Eleonora to Leesville—she dressed for the 
Country Club, next night, in a spirit of almost 
sacramental exaltation. True, the black tulle 
over black satin left bare a larger area of her 
smooth young back than she was accustomed 
to see exposed outside her own room, but she 
caught the black tulle scarf about her shoul- 
ders and smiled indulgently at her own pro- 
vincialism. Her hair was smooth as a raven’s 
wing, brilliantined delicately over each small 
pink ear. There was a bit of black court: 
plaster at the corner of one eye—her lips, 
thanks to the lip-stick marked Cerise, were a 
most lovely and experienced scarlet—her cleat 
young skin, pale as a magnolia flower under a 
July moon—and the jet earrings! She decided 
eventually upon the hoops; the earrings really 
made the frock, said Lenore to herself 

When you added the big black feather fan 


| held in slim, nervous fingers, there was a pit- 


ture before which even a man of the world 
—a man with a beautiful scar over one eye, 4 
man who had studied at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts and fought for France in the floreiga 
Legion—well, there was a picture befor which 


even such a man might well be expected to 
pause, no? ; 
“C'est la vie!” said Lenore to hersel She 
added a dab of jasmine toilet water behind 
each ear before going forth. It is a »phis: 
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ticated periume, jasmine! She had decided 
upon it after some thought. 

It would take a more voluptuous pen than 
mine—a pen dipped in wine and honey, if one 
may say so—to set forth the real inwardness 
of Lenore triumph over Leesville upon that 
night of vights. The Japanese lanterns in 
which the erstwhile prosaic electric lights of 
the country club were—I had almost said 
camouflaged!—burned softlier when — she 
stepped beneath them. The string quartette 
sighed like a furnace full of violins muted with 
lovers’ fingers. Girls took one look and re- 
signed themselves to being outshone. Young 
men repaired, in the intervals of savage crowd- 
ing for the next dance, to the veranda railing, 
where they told each other solemnly or flip- 
pantly or heartbrokenly, according to their 
several temperaments: “Some queen, my boy, 
some queen! Wonder where little Milly Pen- 
rose got her?” 


A fly in the ointment, however—it was almost 
half after ten o’clock before Miles Stirling 
came to the party. And Lenore was waiting 
for him—as the sunflower waits for the sun. 
(Hasn’t that been said before, somewhere?) 
Each step on the polished floor was in her 
ears potentially his, each low, manly voice 

it was in the nature of a surprise to her, almost 
ashock, that his, when it eventually spoke her 
name, was brusk to the point of carelessness. 
She had somehow expected a slow, deep drawl, 
pictured a dark-eyed, unsmiling, saddened 
| erson. 

Miles Stirling was not in the least like that. 
His mouth and nose and chin were good, but 
not in the least remarkable. He had a friendly 
smile, not too infrequent. He was, in brief, 
like any one of halt a hundred young men whom 
you pass of an afternoon without turning for a 
second glance. Only —and let us thank what- 
ever gods there be for the onlies of life!—there 
was a look in his eyes—the eagle look. 

Gordon Penrose presented him. 

Lenore lifted her lashes, half smiled, and al- 
lowed a divided attention. She had every ap- 
pearance of a thoroughly experienced young 
woman, thanks to the earrings, the Cerise lip- 
stick, et al. Beneath black tulle and black 
satin, however, her heart was drumming madly. 
\nd in the cheeks that were supposed to be 
magnolia pale a faint flush rose. There is no 
explaining why. He had looked at her, and 
she had looked at him. Troy fell upon no 
stronger provocation. 

“When may I have a dance?” asked Miles 
Stirling. 

“So sorry, my card is full,’’ said Lenore. 
She laid the black feather fan against her white 
young breast and smiled at him over it delib- 
erately. It was a wise little smile. The bit 
of black court-plaster, the brilliantined wave 
of black hair over each small pink ear, the in- 
Sufficient jet shoulder-strap crossing the slim 
young shoulder, all helped to make it so. 
_ And Miles Stirling answered the smile. “As 
for that,” he suggested, “Gordon is going to 
give me a couple of his—aren’t you, Gordon?” 
_“You’ve got a nerve,” said Gordon. “Tl 
give you one, if you’ll go home as soon as it’s 
over. 

“Done!” said Miles Stirling. “All but the 
going home. Miss Dorsey wouldn’t like me to 
g0 home, would you, Miss Dorsey?” 

“1 can tell better after I’ve danced with 

you,” Lenora returned languidly. 
; It was by way of an extraordinary coinci 
dence that the dance which Gordon was to give 
up came next, so that presently the music be- 
fan again, and Lenore found herself drifting 
oli with Miles Stirling’s arm about her, her fin- 
gers close and warm in his. 

There was never from the first ecstatic mo- 
ment the shadow of a doubt that they were 
born to dance together. They moved to the 
music like seaweed streaming over the floor of 
an ocean cave, like cloud shadows passing over 
hoonlit_ meadows, like leaves whirling upon 
the wind, with this human difference, that as 
they danced, her hand lay closer within his 
old, and his arm tightened almost unknow- 
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The Vamp 


ingly about the exquisite, slender youth of her, 
The sophisticated perfume of jasmine was jn 
his nostrils. He could not have told, and 


neither could she, if he danced to music or to 
the time of his own heart-beats. \oments 
like that are cheap at any price. Youth buys 


them with itself. 

When the dance was over, 
said Miles Stirling briefly. 

“That was rather nice, 
Lenore. 

He took her down the long, rosy-lanterned 
porch, down wide, dim steps, and into the fra- 
grant gloom of a little pathway ending in a 
rustic seat and a tangle of Cherokee roses, 

“Where did you learn to dance like that?” he 
asked her. 

“T am not sure,” she told him sweetly and 
slowly, ‘‘that I ever danced like that before.” 

“Tf I had my way,” said Miles Stirling sud- 
denly, “you’d never dance like that again— 
with any man but me.” 

Something woke to happiness that almost 
ached. 

“Be still!” 


“Thank you,” 


wasn’t it?” said 


said Lenore to her stumbling 


heart. “This is Life! 
Miles Stirling admonished an unaccustomed 
inner hunger: “lt’s nothing new. She’s been 


through it all a thousand times before.” 
So much for a drift of black tulle and a jet 


earring! “What gets me,’ he continued 
coolly, “is how a cold-blooded little person 
like you caz dance like that?” 

Lenore made play with the fan and two 


drowsy-lidded eyes. ‘Why do you think I’m 
cold-blooded?” 

“Ever look in the mirror? 
said Miles Stirling. 

“Oh, yes, I do!” said Lenore. She added 
dreamily, “I like to look in the mirror.” 

“T should think you would. Still, you 
wouldn’t advise a man to trust her, would you?” 

“Trust whom?” (‘“ This,” said Lenore to 
herself, thrilling the length of her fingers and 
toes, ‘‘this is a man of the world!’’) 

“The girl in your mirror,” Miles St'rling 
replied with a smile and a shrug. “‘She’s too 
wise and too sophisticated and too altogether 
cool. She knows her way about, doesn’t she? 
Did any one ever get near enough to her real 
self to hurt her? I’m betting no one ever did. 
Do you know, you stand out in that bunch of 
sweet little girls in yonder like an orchid ina 
daisy field. Where do you come from, any- 
how?” 

Lenore told him. 

You look like the Big Town,” he com 
mented thoughtfully, for which she instantly 
adored him. 


1 dare say not,” 


THE N because the moon was riding high, 
and because the Cherokee hedge behind 
them was full ot fallen stars, and because the 
girl in the black tulle gown looked like a girl 
to whom such tribute was inevitable, Stirling 
put out one hand and covered Lenore’s slim 
fingers with his own. 

She made no protest, although every nerve 
in her body quivered like a plucked violin 
string before that masterful contact. 

Tell me about the Foreign Legion. Tell 
me about flying in France,” she said. 

He shook his head slowly. ‘‘That’s no talk 
for a pretty lady with jet earrings and a beauty- 
spot under one eye. What have you got to do 
with war and the seamy side of life in general? 
You are Memory, you are Torment, you are 
Town— You are all that ever went with 
evening dress —” 

“You know your Kipling, don’t you?” mut 
murel Lenore. It was hard work to keep 
the shiver of excitement out of her voice. 

“Yes, but I shouldn’t have Suppo: sed you 
did,” said Miles Stirling pleasantly. “I should 
have said, at a venture, that Lawrence Hope 
was more in your line.” 

Lenore, being healthily 
rence Hope, only smiled, caressing one cheek 
with the tip of the feather fan. Her eyes, you 
would have said, were full of memories 


ignorant of Law- 
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“Remember,” 
huskily, 


«And who was I to resist, withstand 
That charm of fragrant gloom? 
A summer night has a thousand powers 
Of scent and stars and bloom—’” 


“T remember,” sighed Lenore; almost she 
thought she did. The words in that low, curt 
voice of his were so beautifully part of the 
night and the kind airs around them. 
nig z 

“Then you remember the rest,” he said 
lower yet: 

'‘_Oh, lay the blame on the orange 
flowers— 
You know how sweet they were!’” 


HE had kissed her before she more than 
vaguely sensed his intention, and he was 
the first man who had ever kissed Lenore 
upon the lips. 

She was very still, when he let her go, while 
the blood raced away from her heart and back 
qin. And naturally enough, her stillness 
spelled experience to the man_ beside her. 

““\m I forgiven?” he asked presently in a 
kind of hushed certainty of what her answer 
would be. 

It took all of Lenore’s new woman-magic to 
laugh, but she did it very softly, with a breath- 
less little break in between, that he took for 
‘the sheerest art of a practised coquette. “I 
don't know if I forgive you or not,” she told 

Bhim. “Anyhow—it must never happen 
again!” 

“I'd say that was on the knees of the gods,” 
aid Miles Stirling gently. 

She turned back into the little pathway, and 
fhe followed without demur. Once he said: 

“It’s like coming up out of a cellar into day- 
Hight—some one like you—after four years 
wer There. You’ve no idea—1l used to be 
sfraid that this sort of thing—music and moon- 
ight and—well, and frissonades—and just 
oveliness—had gone out of the world for good. 
gt would have been a pity, wouldn’t it?” 

Just before they came to the steps and the 
ight of the rose and blue and golden lanterns, 
e caught her fingers close for a moment. 
#’ You'll let me make up a party for the Lake 
omorrow night? There’s an inn there—we 
man have supper—and a place to dance. I'll 

Ret about a dozen people. You and J, in my 

ar—l'll put Milly and one of her swains in the 
ack of it—if you insist— 

“That might be rather nice,’’ said Lenore. 

“You quite understand that I’m losing my 
ead,” Stirling told her suddenly. His smile 
avould have thawed the Sphinx. 

p “Oh, quite!”’ said Lenore, withdrawing her 
hand very gently. 

He had whistled, and the heart in her breast 
ad run to him, but he could not, of course, 
now that. 

So they went up the steps and back into the 
vorld of Milly’s party, where it became appar- 
Ent very speedily to any one with eyes in his 
wad that Miles Stirling was “rushing” the 
uest of honor. Soft eyes went green with 
#nvy, and the Old Guard on the veranda railing 
nuttered various comment: 

“She’s a winner, all right!” 

“No chance with a gold chevron around, of 
urse! 

“Oh, well, old Miles is some boy!” 

A Lenore had needed endorsement, the favor 
i Leesville’s hero supplied it. She went home 
® the Penrose mansion, that night—nexst 











sforning, rather, for she danced “Home, Sweet 


Some” 


in Miles Stirling’s arms at half after 
1ree, 


With the dawn winds stirringz—an ac- 
Fowledged toast, a belle, with the halt of Lees- 
'ille at her feet. 

slaving got to bed with the soles of those 
any leet burning like fire, she could not 
rep, however, because Miles Stirling had 
Bssed her. The bare memory of it curled her 
ike rose-leaves and sent the blood 
In a flame. 

must look for Lawrence Hope in the 


Miles Stirling said a trifle 
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The Vamp 


Library,” she decided just on the edye of even. 

| tual slumber. Needless to say, she neve 

found that scarlet-threaded lady there—had 

no notion, in fact, that it was for a lady she 
was looking. 

HERE was a cloud-swept moon next night 

and a wild wind out of the east. The toad 

to the lake wound round vague cliffs and through 

| long stretches ot dewy, silent woods. Lenore. 


in a big gray coat, with black tulle tied Close 
over her smooth, dark head, the tortoise- shell 
earrings touching her cheeks, the chain of tor. 
toise-shell about her pretty neck, sat beside 
Miles Stirling in the front seat of his big 


| gray car and tingled with happiness to be 
| there. 





| humorously-inclined family, just what the re. 





| under the scented drift of a shadowy syrings 


She wore under the gray coat a noncommit. 
tal white satin gown which had left the fingers 
of Mrs. Dickey in a state of almost school. 
gitlish innocence, but which the loss of a flounce 
or so, not to speak of the addition of one deep 
red velvet rose and a judicious amount of tor. 
toise-shell, had altered unaccountably. 

“T thought last night you were pertect, but 
this is another day,” said Miles Stirling softly, 
“How do you do it? Just that touch of knowl 
edgeable—oh, well, deliberate—femininity! 
It’s darned clever. You’re French, of course, 
originally?” 

“Why, of course?” asked Lenore discreetly 

“Well, your name, for one thing,” he laughed 
“The paper had it Darcy. That’s a corrup. 
tion of d’Arcy, as you know. I might have 
guessed—ever been in France?” 

“Never,” said Lenore wistfully. She was 
thrilling guiltily over Lenore Darcy—a very 
different person, you will admit, from Eleonora 
Dorsey—and wondering at the same time, if 
the Leesville Star ever filtered through to her § 












sult would be. 

About that time Miles Stirling took one hand 
from the wheel to lay it silently and warmly 
over hers, and Lenore’s wonderings ceased. 

“Still like me—just a little?”’ he inquired 
softly, too low for the ears of the pair on th 
back seat. 

“Why not? I don’t know what you mean, 
said Lenore, equally muted. It was, if you 
know your modern fiction, exactly the felicitous f 
teply. 

‘“*Not even sure that you know me by sight, 


are you?” said Miles Stirling amusedly. He 
took his fingers away, but the magic of the 
touch lingered. Those were fairy woods 


throush which they passed, to Lenore’s en 
chinted eyes. : 
\ certain amount of healthy, adolescent § 
noise accompanied supper at the Inn and the 
dancing which followed it. There was singing 
also, of the kind known as “close harmony. 
It was, in effect, as Milly confided to Gordon 
in a rare moment of inaction, “‘a pretty peppy 
party, you'll have to give Miles Stirling that!” 
“Well, look who it’s for!” said Gordon, 
grinning. 
There was by this time small doubt as toF 
where the golden apple had fallen. If Lenore’ F 
cup of happiness had lacked one brimming § 
drop, she had it now. t 
“T don’t know if this sort of thing bores you,” 
Stirling said to her between dances, standing 








bush, “‘—it isn’t your kind of thing, of course- 

but if think it’s rather fun, on the whole, don't 
ou?” 

‘i She > 


“Tt’s deliciously young,’ said Lenore. 
widened dark eyes at him languidly. 

Oh, if young Johnny Dorsey could but hav 
heard her! But Johnny was two broad states 
away, and to every soul its hour! Lenore was 
grasping hers with both hands. This was Liie 
as lived by a Woman of the World! 

She reflected dreamily that tom jorrow she 5 
would try the effect of the jade beads and eat § 
rings with a new green taffeta, wl ch might 


happily be shorn of ingenuous frillings ant 
slashed a Lit Ceeper in the neck. 
“What are you thinking about, you my 
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terious perso! : 
He stooped, but Lenore evaded him. : 

“Please,” she begged, lifting one white, slim 
hand, “don’t be emotional. I was thinking of 

rlotnes. 
— Jove, I believe you were!” said Miles 
Stirling, with a certain amount of annoyance. 

He took her back to the dancing presently, 
and she floated and swung with his arm about 
her for the greater part of such evening as 
remained to them. 

If he thought, naturally enough, that her 
pored little smile implied a variety of other lips 
and other hearts following her about from place 
to place, he was not to be blamed. Lenore 
gave that effect—with the aid of her cherished 
properties. On the other hand, if she remem- 
kered in the small hours that he had kissed her, 
and fell asleep thinking of the beautiful scar 
above one of his eyes, she also was excusable. 

They fooled each other rather nicely on the 
whole, with Leesville for audience, romanti- 
cally appreciative. And the two weeks went 
by like summer lightning. In no time at all 
the orgy of parties and dances was at an end, 
and Lenore was packing her trunk to go home. 
The black tulle gown was in shreds—such is 
the nature of violent delights—the deep red 
velvet rose was petal-torn and done for. 

“You have been the most popular visiting 
girl who ever came to Leesville,” said Milly 
solemnly. 

“T have been very happy here,” said Lenore 
softly. Her tone suggested vaguely a world of 
driving snowflakes and howling winds into 
which she was about to go forth reluctantly. 
Rather severe on the Dorsey family, however 
humorous! 

“Has—has Miles Stirling—I mean—h/as 
he—?” inquired Milly delicately. 

“My dear! How absurd!” said Lenore. 
She turned her face away and looked out of the 
darkling window—that, at least, is how she 
thought of the window to herself. 

“He will, tonight, you'll see!” Milly prophe- 
sied dramatically. ‘‘Everybody in town is 
looking for it. He’s mad about you.” 

“My dear, he’s a man of the world,” said 
Lenore lightly. ‘‘He doesn’t take things so 
seriously.”” 

Nevertheless she rather expected— That 
night she wore the shredded black tulle gown 
for old sake’s sake, and her eyes were starry. 

But nothing happened. 

They danced together like the south and 
west winds—at no time during that last, poig- 
nant party was he more than the length of the 
room away from her—his eagle look followed 
her when she danced with other men—his hand 
closed upon hers if he stood beside her for a 
moment—but that was all. It seems impossi- 
ble that life could be so cruel—and yet— 


E took her home at the last, and they stood 

together in the dim, familiar twilight of the 
Penrose hall, with Milly, frankly tactful, trail- 
ing away from them up the shallow stairs. 

“T hate to say goodby, don’t you?” he whis- 
pered. 

Lenore lifted a tired little smile, stiffened 
now with pride. “I’ve had a wonderful visit, 
but they always have to end—sometime— 
don’t they? One has so many places to go.” 

Stirling looked down at her smooth, dark 
hair, at the little brilliantined waves above 
each ear, at the scarlet lips, at the dashing bit 
of black court-plaster at the tail of one long, 
dark eye, and he bit his lip and spoke briefly. 
“It’s been a godsend, knowing you!” 

“You will forget. They always do.” 

“I shan’t forget in a hurry, I assure you. 
Lenore— Milly was out of sight by now 
“Lenore—say it’s been a wonderful time for 
you, too!’ 

“Why, you know it has.” 

“Say you're sorry it’s over!” 

“Tam sorry.” F 

He looked at her long and curiously. He 
Was trying to see if she was laughing at him, 





the lauch ¢ . } 
the laugh that went with her eyes and the | 


black 1] es : 
‘ack tulle gown. He knew that in a moment, 


‘ugh er no laugh, he would have made a fool 


| 


12”? asked Miles Stirling suddenly. | 






































tke good manners Tersey Cloth never’ 
es out of fashion.. Standware Jersey 
Cloth of Pure, Glu Hy. Long Staple. 
Worsted Yarns will far outwear the 
oranary cloth of short. sleazy, spongy 
wool. Tts facile fluency of drape and 
sportsmanlike look of 5 ee cannot 
be worn, walked or wrinkled out. 
When you stipulate Standware’ you 
discriminate between the best-Pure Worsted: 
and the rest - poor wool . Ohe Standard is- 


GARMENTS MADE OF “STAND- PURE WORSTED AND APPAREL SHOPS. THE 
WARE" JERSEY CLOTH ARE ects san GENUINE IS LABELED “STAND- 
ON VIEW AT ALL FASHION- pa WARE,” BECAUSE IT STANDS 
ABLE DEPARTMENT STORES JERSEY ctotTH WEAR. 





MADE IN U.S.A 





RUDOLPH SCHREIBER 1140 Broadway New York, 





THE SAME MONEY BUYS THE 


TRIPLE HEAT 
“4P7¢ Electric Iron 


The advantages of three heats will be readily appreciated—this exclusive patented feature 
SAVES YOUR STRENGTH -TIME -CLOTHES. SAVES MONEY ON ELECTRIC BILLS. 
Cives Any Heat desired by simply changing position of plug —combining the advantages of three 
ironsin one. Scientific shape easiest on clothes. Has the Hottest Point and the Handle Is Always 
Cool. Best Materials and Workmanship Only Guaranteed For Cne Year and Indorsed By Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Take no Substitute—Insist on Waage Iron. At Your Dealers. For 
your own protection and absolute satisfaction take no other. Send for Literature. 


WAACE Triple Heat Iron $6.50 Waage Jr. 
New Travelling 
Iron most con- 
venient, practical 


bg BUY A SINGLE HEAT IRON—WHEN 


size for small 5 
pieces... a 


WAAGE ELECTRIC CO. 
mg NEW YORK at CHICAGO 
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White as clover blossoms. 
as their fragrance in flavor. 
as the breeze they nod to. Fine- 
textured and free flowing. That is 
Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 
table’s most essential condiment. 
Sanitary package; easily opened cap. 


Request— 


Diamond Crystal 
Shaker Salt 


Interesting booklet “One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,’’ on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 


Since 1887, Makers of ine Salt thats gc Satt-” 
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1d) C G S When a Bacteriologist Washes Dishes ! 
<>, l 


HE U. S. Government, in a Farmers’ 

Bulletin, tells us that Bacteriologists are 

very particular about the way dishes and 
dish towels are washed. Now, you may not 
be worrying about bacteria. But you will be 
glad to know that Gold Dust, which contains 
the best of cleansing ingredients ‘combined 
in just the right proportion,” leaves 
dishes “‘sterile.”” Hot water must be used and 
the dishes wiped with a cloth which has itself 
been washed with Gold Dust. Gold Dust 
dissolves every particle of grease. Thus 
nothing can ‘“‘stick” to the clean sparkling 


your 


Advertisement 


The Vamp 


of himself for her delectation. So he put both 
arms about her and kissed her—for the seconq 
time in two weeks. ‘‘Goodby,” he muttered 
“you lovely, wise, cold little thing! I almog 
wish you’d never come to Leesville!”’ 

And that was all. Incredibly, hopelessly 
finally, that was all. - 

Lenore cried herself to sleep that night, with 
Milly dreaming happily of bridesmaids’ frocks. 
across the hall. 

Next day, as the Leesville Star put it, Miss 
Lenore Darcy, who had been the charming 
house-guest of Miss Milly Penrose, left for her 
home in another state.” And the earrings 
jet, jade, and tortoise-shell sank perforce to 
the bottom of the trunk again. 

There are some things that can not be done in 
the bosom of one’s family, and Lenore knewit. 

She went home trailing a broken wing, poor 
little vampire! She had lived, and it hurt. 

Even young Johnny Dorsey perceived a 
change. ‘“‘Gee! Somebody must’ve been giy. 
in’ you some paper nickels.”” Thus Johnny, 
His wit struck home, at that. = 

“You let me alone, or I'll tell mother.” 
cried the late Miss Darcy unhappily. She 
cried over the black tulle gown in the solitude 
of her own apartments. For publication she 
announced that she had had a spifiing time 
and that Leesville was the garden-spot of the 
earth. 

Days went by, and nights, in a pageant of 
dusty monotony. There were letters from 
Milly, salt in an open wound. 

“Miles Stirling,’ wrote Milly, “has gone to 
Mexico, as of course you know. I suppose 
he’ll be sending you serapes and _ things.” 
Later that faithful Boswell appended: “ He has 
mines or something down there, but why am[ 
writing you all this? You know a great deal 
more about it than I do.” 





T was the fag-end of September, with leaves 
turning ruddy on the trees, when Eleonora 
answered the door-bell one day—it being the 
maid’s afternoon off—and discovered Miles 
Stirling himself upon the family threshold. 
She wore at the moment an old gray skirt, a 
middy blouse none too fresh, and her hair was 
down her back in a long, black braid. There 
was not the slightest dust of powder on her 
nose, and she looked something less than sev- 
enteen—a rather innocent seventeen, at that. 
As for Miles Stirling, any girl’s heart would 
have turned over and over just to look at him. 
He had his eagle look and a kind of ardent 
expectancy beside. 
“May I see Miss Lenore Darcy?” he asked 
eagerly. ‘She lives here, I believe.’ Ajftera 


second he added, ‘‘ You—are you her sister?” F 


The likeness seemed unmistakable. 

Then all at once something darkened in his 
eyes, the corners of his mouth widened into a 
smile, he stared—there is no politer word {or 
it—he stared hard. ‘Lenore!’ 

She turned pale and cold before the excite- 
ment in his voice, he, the cool, hard man oi the 
world! 

‘* Lenore—you darling!” 


Lenore jerked down the middy blouse and } 


smoothed the old gray skirt in an agony of 
humiliation. 
burning blush sweep over her. 
at me!” she murmured. “Please- 
in and sit down—I’ll just run 
change—” 

‘Veu'll do nothing of the sort!” said Stirling 
with a chuckle of outrageous happiness. He 
came in and closed the door definitely behind 
him. “Just tell me it’s you, that’s all!” 

“T don’t wonder you don’t know me,” said 
Lenore miserably. 

Miles Stirling began to laugh. He laughed 
like a school-boy. In the middle of his ill 
timed mirth—fortunately, the Dorsey family 


“Don’t look 


up and 


was out, as well as the maid—he caught Lenore § 


| up close to him and put his cheek down on hers. 


She struggled in vain; to do her justice, she did 
not struggle very fiercely. un 
“If I’d once seen you like this in Leesville, 


From head to foot she felt one § 
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he told her adoringly, “‘you’d never have got 
away from me! But you were such a little 
vamp! I never dreamed—I was worried to 
death about you, Lenore! You seemed such 
an experienced person and I never did like 
experienced women except to play about with. 
That’s absolutely so. I was going to keep 
away from you—only—I’m on my way back 
from Mexico—and all of a sudden I found I 
couldn’t be in the same town with you and not 
try to see you. You were too much for me. 
Why, you look as if you had just this 
minute put your school books away!—Sweet 
vhing!”’ 

Tait!” said Eleonora breathlessly. Shé 
put her hand across his mouth. “ You like me 
like this?” 

He nodded intensely. 

“Better than—than with earrings?” 

He nodded again violently. 

“Well,” said Eleonora, releasing him, “then 
I don’t understand men, that’s all!” 

Miles Stirling held her very close, end the 
laughter went out of his eyes just befcre he 
kissed her. She shut hers, a thing no vampire 
was ever known to do under such circum- 
stances. 

“Sweet Thing!” he said again, verv low. 
He was not a young man of infinite variety in 
his love-making. They seldom are, when in 
earnest. 

“There’s something I want to know,” Eleo- 
nora told him presently. ‘“ Please— please, 
Miles!—have you a sense of humor?” 

“Hope so,” said Miles Stirling briefly.“ Le- 
nore, how soon do you think we could be mar- 
ried?” 

He had to ask her again before she heard 
him. He could not, of course, know that in 
the interim she was making up a bundle of one 
black tulle gown, one red velvet rose, one black 
feather fan, and several pairs of earrings and 
flinging them overboard. 

Out of a rosy fog of happiness, she mused: 
“At least I have been myself for two whole 
weeks!” 

But she knew in that instant that she could 
never achieve it again. Out of the lap of one 
sense of humor, she was leaping into the arms 
of another 

Ah, well! As Lenore Darcy herself had 
once remarked in a moment of keen emotional 
stimulation, **C’est la vie!” 


The Dinner of Green Stuffs 


Continued froin page 60) 


string-beans rather fine and boil them for half 
an hour in salted water. Cut a slice from 
each of six smooth tomatoes and remove the 
seedy part of the fruit, which is good for soup. 
Season the beans with one teaspoontul of salt, 
two tablespoonfuls of margarin, one sweet 
pepper chopped, and just a trace of nutmeg. 
Arrange the beans in the tomato cups and bake 
half an hour in a brisk oven. Lima beans 
or creamed corn may be used instead of the 
string-beans. / 


Summer Squash 

Every one knows, or should know, summer 
squash mashed and fried in slices. Two good 
new ways of preparing this vevetable follow: 
Pick half a dozen of the little vegetables when 
they are nowhere larger around than your 
wnst. Lay them in a steamer and cook over 
boiling water for thirty minutes, turnine once 
curing the process. Season generously and 
serve whole or cut in halves lengthwise, covered 
with a pint of white sauce in which has 
been melted one-half cupful of grated 
cheese, 

Squash Salad. Quarter two tender, but 
well-grown, crook-neck or marrow squashes, 


and boil twenty minutes. Drain thoroughly, | 


Pressing out the superfluous water, cool, And 
cut the solid part in cubes, rejecting the seeds. 
Season with shavings of onion and serve in 
tomato shells or sweet pepper cups with any 
£00d cooked or cream salad dressing. 
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Delight to Can 


nservocans 14 Guart jars of fruit or vege- own moisture. No water necessary. 
ables at one time.’ Conservo ooks an entire saving valuable mineral salts and juices. 

meal over one burner of yur stove at one time. 

ncanning. ar delicacy of flavor is secured Ask about our Easy Payment Plan! 
ini the rare flavor of fresh fruits ani vegetables 

s fetaine!. Conservo is a pra tical canning FREE BOOK— ‘‘ Secrets of Cold Pack 
levice with no es or complicate! parts to Canning’’ and Conservo cooking recipes. 

ust. In cooking, tae foo is cooxei in its Mention dealer’s name, 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Dept. 110, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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. of themost delicious 
VA N i LLA summer drinks is this 
* Roberts 
p> z gives a different taste LIGHTNING MIXER 


to puddings, cakes, and BEATER 
candies and cookies. 











It’s the pure juice from ing. Quick— mixes - nate 
the best vanilla beans. milk in 15 seconds. Simple 

° —only I moving pare, Sani- 

~ PRICE FLAVORING tary—instantly emptie 1 anc 
Y” EXTRACT COMPANY | ica:ise'}. Over 600.000 1 ust; 
a : | Mixes, beats, whips, churns anc 
; Chicago, U.S. A. fends any thing. You'll finda hun 


if tred uses for it 
iM if YOUR hardware, house fug 
| nishing or department store ca 
supply it—mail $1 for QL ART 
size. Sent PREPAID 
anywhere in U.S 
SAFE delivery 
GUARANTEED 
(also made in Pint size 
75e:2-Quart $1.75) 
NATIONAL (COMPANY 
161 Oliver St., Boston, 
Miss. 
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‘Is Monday Blue Monday? | 














(Continued from pag u: 
| lack of draining facilities T do not it for th 
| rinsing. It has never cost me anything fo; pe 

repairs, and three different maids learned to to 
run the machine successfully. My husban; W. 
cares for the oiling, etc. When I first moyed di 
ou Can use el here, last fall, facilities for using the washer W: 
‘ r were so poor that [ hired a laundress. She was tr 
four or four and one-half hours doing the usyal & tu 
a | OO 00 washing, with an immediate showing of greaj ta 
Or } wear on the clothes, which she wrung by hand 
; | Now I do the washing in the machine myselj § lu 





























and hire the ironing and cleaning done. It pays 
when a laundress gets $3.00 a day.” *¢ 
\nother Canadian housekeeper, this one {roy 
Victoria, says: ‘‘My machine was the first ¢ 
its kind to be used in this town. There are ny 
four others in use here, which seems a prett 
goed advertiserent. My family is small, onl 
three of us, but assure you I find my 
worth its weight ingold. It has saved: 
$30.00 per month in wages and launderi 
\ Detroit housekeeper signs hersel/, * 
drudgelessly”: ‘I use an electric washi 
machine never more than five hours per week 
oftener less. I have used it nineteen months 
No trouble of any kind; no repairs. [I oil t] 
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wringer frequently and use heavy automobil 
oil on the motor every six months. It has 
saved a great deal in time, labor, and money, 
as with it I can do the washing for my family 


in 
of four—two adults and two girls aged eight is 
; and ten. [I never did a washing in my life 
| before getting it. It is the household pet.” if 
| 
i 





More Praise for the Electric Washer 


From Brookfield, Illinois, comes the follow- 
ing: “I have an electric washer, and if it cost 
ten times the price, I would not go back to the 
old method. In one hour [ turn out a washing 
for four, two children and two adults. [I ris 
at 5:30 a. m. on Monday, and by 7:00 a. m. 
am back up-stairs for breakfast, all washing 
and wringing finished and the clothes ready for 
the line. [I have a baby, which necessitates 
washing at such an early hour, as the man o 
the house cares for the children while [ am 
the basement. Thus a mother with a s1 
baby may do a large washing with a macl 
which could not be done otherwise. [ can n 
understand the woman who depends uy 
ants when the electrical household equij 
of today renders one practically independent 

San Antonio is the location of this final test’ 
mony. Here is the story: ‘‘T have a el 
tric washing-machine that I used fron t 
1917. During that time [ spent not one cen 
for repairs. A] woman who worked for ¢ 
dollar a day did both the washing and ironin 
which included flat work and the summer P 
Beach suits. The electric light rate was 
cents. There were three of us until Octo 
1910. A woman working from eight to six ¢ 
the work with my supervision. It not onl 
saved worry and time. but the clothes wot 
longer. By having them done on the premises, 
about half as many were required by the chi 
dren, and they were laundered under s r 
conditions. Tam sure that [ never appreciate 
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F you can use $10 or $100 extra each 

month, we have an offer to make which 
vou will find most attractive. We are 
appointing representatives in every com- 
munity to take care of Good Housekeeping 
subscriptions and renewals. The work 1s 
easy; no experience Is necessary. 
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512 an hour for your spare time 






No matter how busy vou are there is always fif 
a little spare time available and this may 
easily be turned into money. Some of our | 
best representatives are busy mothers and 
ottice workers. 















Send a post-card immediately for com- 




























plete instruction-outfit. No obligation. my washer for its veal baman cemilities all : 
I left itin San Antonio. The article published oY 
in the November, 1913, issue of Goop Hovs in 
KEEPING caused me to buy a machine. [ knew th 
>| - absolutely nothing about laundry work, but t! b 
| article was explicit. IT had two large zinc tubs § al 
* QO () D for rinsing, and the rinsing was carried on b) us 
: hand. There was usually a rest period for t an 
[ a woman between hanging and ironing. Fo! ps 
H Q S EK kK EK E P | N i that reason T had no more laundress troubles or 
I mention the tubs because most peop! tl ink sp 
it necessary to have a lot of stationary tubs ps 
119 West 10th Street. Dept. \. New York City and while they do add to the ethic ienc) ever- § T 
theless one need not go without the comtor th 
of a machine even in a rented house, if there !s ce 
a Handy man about. TI learned to use the ma bz 
| chine myself; then my own confidence inspired Fi 
| the unskilled Mexican, a woman \ ha cn 
| pounded the dirt of her own clothes on the rocks 





of any convenient water hole. She preferred 
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my way of washing, which refutes the statement 
so often made, that unskilled labor will not 
use household machinery.” 

Space does not allow me to go further with 
this interesting résumé of your neighbors’ ex- 
periences. J can add but one fact, namely: 
to get the maximum ol satisfaction out of a 
washing-machine, it must be used in an utterly 
diferent way than if the clothes were to be 
washed by hand. For that reason I have illus- 
trated this article by a series of process pic- 
tures which clearly indicate the steps to be 
taken in washing by machinery. 

First, fill the tub of the machine with water 
lukewarm in temperature and to the water 
line indicated. 

Second, add to this water one-half cup of 
washing soda solution made with one pound of 
washing soda crystals to one gallon of hot water. 

Third, add one-half a jar of soap jelly, made 
by heating any soap in hot water, using one 
bar to two quarts of water. 

Fourth, turn on the motor switch. 

Fifth, when the motor is humming, turn on 
the machine clutch and run the machine for 
two minutes. 

Sixth, turn off the machine clutch, open the 
tub, and if the washing solution is tich and 
foamy with suds, put in the clothes. If it is 
not sudsy enough, add more soap. But do not 
forget that it must be whipped into solution 
before you add the clothes, if it is to yield full 
efficiency for cleansing. There is nothing magic 
ina bar of soap, but the same soap, in solution 
is magical in its cleaning power. 

Seventh, wash for fifteen minutes or longer 
if the clothes are very soiled. 

Eighth, wring dry and allow to stand until 
you are ready to rinse all of one kind together. 

Ninth, rinse in as scalding hot water as you | 
can obtain, and in the machine. Run five] 
minutes. 

Tenth, wring dry into cold bluing water. 

The latest [NstrtuTeE bulletin, “An Efficient 
Home Laundry,” including as it does detailed 
instructions upon just how to wash, may be 
of interest to you. Send promptly for your 
copy, because the edition was limited. Price 
ten cents. Address Goop HoUsEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th St., New York City 
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cinnanon, one-half teaspoonful of salt, three | 
cupfuls of pastry flour, one cupful of raisins, 
one cupful of currants, and one cupful of 
chopped walnut-meats, thoroughly mixed to- 
gether. Drop by teaspoonfuls on a grease 
sheet, making the cakes twoinches apart. Bake P : 
ina mo lerate oven. This recipe makes about, 1 here should be more to vinegar than sourness. There should 
fifty cakes, whic! av be kei s > tj > | 
ty cakes, waren may be Kept sone time. | be a real flavor, a fine aroma that awakens the latent taste of 
| vegetables and salads. 
Heinz Vinegars are like that. Materials of 
the highest grade, skill and care in the making, 
and unhurried aging in wood develop the de- 


lightful flavor that makes them distinctive. 





Eccles Cakes 

Work one tablespoonful of lard or any other 
unsalted shortening int» two cupfuls of pastry 
flour which have been sifted with one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt. Add about one-fourth 
cupful of cold water or enough to make a stiif 
dough (do not mix too soft); then roll in one 
sheet about one-quarter inch thick. Dot over 
with bits of shortening, sprinkle very lightly 
with flour, and fold three tines. Roll out 





Pints, quarts and half-gallons. Malt, Cider, White 


again, ontinue > same ‘ocess Wi Ss n- : 

oy reg oe eneee 102 hag sgpoke yanincan In bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 
ing and flour, fold the opposite way, and repeat 

the process until one cupful of shortening has 


been used; this will mean rolling and folding 
about five times. Chill the pastry well before 
using. Then roll out in a sheet less than one- 
quarter inch thick, keeping the pastry square 
or oblong. Cut in squares about three and 
one-hali inches in dianeter. Put one table- 
spoontul of the filling in each square, pinch the 
corners together, and form in round cakes. 
Turn over and roll lightly till the currants show 
through the pastry. Cut a tiny hole in the Some of the Baked Beans Spaghetti 


center of each, brush with a little milk, and 
bake about fifteen minutes in a quick oven. Cream of Tomato Soup 


HEINZ olive 011 


is olive oil atits best. Fine flavored and of absolute 
purity. Made ina Heinz factory in Seville, Spain. 





For the filling mix well together one cupful of India Relish 
Currants, one scant cupful of sugar, one-fourth 


teas woontul of cinnamon, and the grated rind of) 77 FToinx goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


one lemon. This recipe makes eighteen cakes. 


In using advertisements see page IOI 139 





















































_ Admiration 


at once compelled by the simple beauty of de- 
‘ign, the perfect symmetry of proportions and 





é . avd : 
| the suggestion of strength and_ stability exhib- 
§ ited in the Maytag Cabinet Electric Washer. 
é \ powerfully built and wonderfully efficient machine 
transformed into an attractive article of furniture by 
a the art of the master builders of ho ne laundry utilities. 
\s superior in performanc: as in appearance, cleansing quick- 

y and thoroly the heaviest blankets and_ grimiest garment 
vashing the filmiest laces and fabrics without injury 

Ihe May C inet Electric in the home laundr 

life-time of eTicieat service and vrowine satisfaction 
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A Pair of Hands 


(Continued from page 72 


hurriedly cranked up the Y cars anid pro. 
ceeded to leave. We were careful to oni 
on the exposed road separated by a dist i 
seventy-five yards, for the Germans mi 
| neglect to shell one car, yet if they savy t 
| close together, they would consider onl 
economy to try to get them. But T thi 
Germans must have been lunching or sk epin 
for nothing happened to us until we had gon 
about a kilometer and had come to a sirete! 
of woods where we had been told we should 
lind a company of thirsty engineers who wer 
bound, that night, for the Front. 

When we first turned into the woods, jj 
looked deserted. Here and there, indeed, yw: 
noted signs of occupancy, the careful “ policing 
up” of débris, but at first we did not see or 
hear any one. We knew, however, that al! 
we had to do was wait, and presently the sel 
diers would just feel the presence of the lemon 





ade. And so it was. From this and that 
green lane they came running, with or without 
their rifles, but always with their canteens. It 


was the same experience all over again wit! 
different boys, but an experience that could 
never grow dull, no matter how many times 
repeated. 

These boys, however, were less under 
strain than the infantrymen had been. They 
were going into danger, indeed, but they wer 
not to cross wheat fields under fire. About a- 
much danger as they usually met came whil 
they were drinking the lemonade. The Ger 
mans began to shell the wood. There were n 
real dugouts thereabouts, so we dropped int 
whatever protection there was, little grave-lik: 
holes which the iniantrymen had made a day 
or two before. I had one all to myself, and | 
lay flat on my face, with my helmet tilted over 
the back of my head, while an engineer in 
neighboring dugout shouted out to me an ai 
count of a bridge the Germans had almost 
blown up for us that morning. 





H \RDLY was the shelling over, when w 

heard the boom of our anti-aircratt gun; 
Prudence should have dictated that we remair 
where we were, but who could resist the sight 
of an air battle? Not a soldier—and not many 
civilians. I am afraid we Y people compro 
mised by taking shelter against the anti 
aircralt shrapnel under trees, peering up as well 
as we could through the branches. We were 
probably safe there from shrapnel, and il th: 
German planes had come over to drop bombs 
well, we weren’t safe anywhere. 

We could make out five German planes ci! 
cling and dipping among the white rings and 
balls that were the smoke from our explosives 
Presently some of our own planes came wheel 
ing above the German planes, and we all drew 
| along ‘tah’ of satisfaction. 

\s we watched, we talked, this and that 
engineer coming over to my tree to make his 
contribution. Sometimes he showed his 
philosophy; sometimes he offered me a sou 
venir, such as the button from a German cap 
or the shoulder-straps from a German uni 
lorn ° 

‘I’ve something here you might like to sce 
} said one, “a diary I got off a German ofiicer 
You might like to read the last four bits ol 
writing he did. 

He showed me a little black-bound book 
and together we read the script. 





‘Thursday fomorrow we are going ’ 
relieve another company, and we will teach 
those cowardly Americans what it is to tight 


opposite Germans 
“Friday: We have just relieved the 
| company, and they say that the Ame 
| have been firing heavily. Nonsense! 
“Saturday: The artillery fire is hea 
they can’t keep it up 
“Sunday: My God! [do not see ho 
alive, or dnv of my men.’ 
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On Monday there was no record, because the 
German officer was a prisoner. E 

“It’s kind of queer,” said the engineer re- 
fectively, “for you and me to be looking at this 
hook, and a battle in the air going on over our 
heads, and fellows marching up that road 
there that'll never march back, and all the time 
green things growing, and birds flying around, 
and ground animals going on with their house- 
keeping. Things are queer. I give it up.” | 

Things ave queer, and mostly we do give it 
up. I told him what the infantryman had said 
to me about being a brain, feet, and hands. 

“] know what he meant,” said the engineer. 
“Your life sort of goes into your hands here. 
You don’t dare let yourself think or feel, or 
you'd go to pieces. You just kind of put all | 
vou’ve got into your hands and let it go at that. 
“ “Of course a lot of fellows have always had 
to work with their hands, and they kept the 
world going, and the world despised them. 
But maybe the war shows that common labor 





js pretty near priceless. Do you think after | 
the war that people will have respect for the 
fellows that will have to go on working with 
their hands?” 

I did think so. It’s one of the gains the war 
will bring. We stole a look at each other’s 
hands, smiled in a comradely sort of way, and 
went on watching the battle. It ended as sud- 
denly as it began, by three German planes fly- 
ing swiftly back to Germany, and two fluttering 
downward slowly, perhaps by luck into their 
own lines, perhaps into the ever changing No 
Man's Land, perhaps into a wheat field that 
was ours. 


LL our engineers supplied, we Y people set 

out to drive back to Chateau-Thierry, with 
just about two pailfuls of lemonade left, which 
we meant to give to the most needy group of 
men we met. We drove back two or three 
kilometers before we found them. What re- 
vealed them to us was a tremendous report 
that seemed to lift the roof off the car—a 
report, not an explosion. 

We slowed down to find ourselves in the 
midst of a battery that had just been put in 
place and had begun to fire on the Germans. 

We ran the car into the woods. There were 
four big guns, and several ammunition wagons 
on the seats of which sat weary, dust-hung 
Our car was perhaps fifty feet from 
the nearest gun, but that was far too close jor 
comfort. 

“The noise is fierce, lady,’ said one man, as 
the gunners and drivers formed in line with 
their canteens. “But all you got to do is re- 
member we fire every half-minute. Just stand 
on your toes and drop your jaw when you 
think it’s time for the next shot.” 

Yes, and pour lemonade and talk to the boys 
at the same time! It was too much to manage 
successfully. I generally stood on my tiptoes 
after the report and forgot altogether to drop 
my jaw. 

That was a very happy half-hour, for all 
these boys were in the best of spirits. That 
they had come up so far and so quickly, that 
they were firing now, was one more spur to 
the flying Germans, one more series of mile- 
stones in the German retreat and in our ad 
vance. 

The lemonade all gone, we set out on our 
return journey. We had had no lunch, but 
we nibbled some biscuits, and we went fast, 
lor our work for the day was by no means over. 
he men would have other drives to make, or 
boxes to unpack, or soldiers to serve in the can- 
teen. My objective was a field hospital. Al 
ready T had discovered that military doctors 
are reasonable people and that in these drives 


lrivers 





they are always overworked. Even though a 
feld hospital was not supposed to have any 
woman attached to it, I had found out, two or 
three davs before, that when a woman went 


to one, and kept out of the way of the doctors, 
and worked hard, they presently found out 
that they needed her help. 

lhe car drove through Chateau-Thierry and 
stopped for me to get out. TI had felt tired, but 
ola sudden I was rested, for a woman whose 
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‘You CAN Can 


Use sound fruits and fresh vegetables thoroughly 
cleaned. Use clean utensils and pure water. Keep 
the hands clean. Test your jars for cracks and 
leaks. Wash them till they sparkle and place in a 
vessel of cool water on a stove to heat. 


Remember — Your time, money, work and care 
will be entirely wasted unless you use gar rubbers 
that will keep thetr life through the heat and steam 
of processing and afterward keep the contents of your 
Jars absolutely sealed against the air. 


*USCO 
Kold Pak Jar Rubbers 


contain a special quality of rubber, specially pre- 
pared for this one special purpose. We _ have 
subjected them to every known jar ring 
test and invented new ones and USCO 
Kold Pak Jar Rubbers have responded 
100% perfect. 





Order them from your grocer 
and insure yourself against 
loss. 


United States 
Rubber Company 








In using advertis:. nents see page 101 


Have you a 
Griswold Frying Pan? 





KLICIOUS browned croquettes, crisp 
savory potatoes--how many good things 
to eat come out of the useful frying pan! 


Fried food—properly cooked—is just exactly 
as wholesome as any other kind. The fat must 
be hot enough to sear immediately the outside of 
what you are frying. Then the fat is prevented 
from soaking in and making “greasy” food. 


Nothing will ever take the place of old-fash- 
ioned cast iron for frying pans! A Griswold cast 
iron frying pan of uniform thickness holds the 
heat with very little fuel, once it has become hot, 
and keeps the fat at justthe right high temperature. 

A Griswold skillet is made of the very best 
high-grade metal, carefully ‘‘extra-finished” to 
give it that beautiful satin-like surface! It im- 
proves with age and lasts a life-time. 

Other Griswold cast iron kitchen utensils every 
housewife should own are the Dutch Oven, the 
Waffle Iron and Griddles. 

* tr 
THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Erie, Penna., U.S. A. : 
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A Pair of Hands 


house was a pile of stones had resurrected q 
cook-stove and was making shilt with blankets 
and boards to set up some sort of home. 4 
wounded boy grinned at me from the back of 
an ambulance. It wasn’t fair, after all, to see 
this war entirely in terms of broken homes, oj 
ambulances going down to the hospital, jn 


terms of boys who would never again vo forth 
to battle. never again return to the little 
commonplace round of daily living. 

Five minutes later T passed through a roy 
of ambulances, picked my way over a littk 


sea of mud, pushed aside a tent flap, and en 
tered a brown, candle-lit gloom carpeted with 
stretchers. Each one held a wounded or shell 


shocked boy ready to be evacuated to some 
hospital. They had just been carried in and 
were waiting for the first hot meal they had 


had for three days. 


OME. pictures, for no particular reason, 

flash themselves into one’s mind forever. | 
have passed through hospital scenes mucl 
more vivid than that—hours when dving men 
clung to me, the terrible odor from wounds 
rising about us; other hours when patience and 
reason fled from desperate men; still others 


when there was a happy, even jolly atmosphere 
in the hospital wards. But I shall always re 
member this quiet scene—the men lying ther 
in tte brown shadows, smiling up at an Ameri 
can woman, not calling out greetings, just 
smiling, waiting patiently for food. Some of 
them were looking at their home photographs 
others were just seeing in memory the hom 
faces. It was the patience of their attitude 
that moved me so deeply. They had done 
their bit; they were none of them badly 
hurt and would all go back to do it again. 
They knew what they would have to meet 

their faces showed that they accepted—and 
meanwhile they waited patiently for their 
supper. 

I gave them the cigarettes which I always 
carried as naturally as a woman at home car 
ies a handkerchief or wears gloves. Then | 
went into another tent where the boys had had 
their supper, carrying a pail of hot water, 
basin, wash-cloths, soap, many towels 


These men had been advancing tor days 
lacking sleep and hot food and being short oi 
water. To wash was an impossible luxury. 
Some of them had not had the dirt removed 
for seven days. I sat down between every 
two stretchers—or litters, as our boys « Il then 

and used one basin of water for every two 
boys. They laughed away any apologies, and 


what they said about the feel af the warm 
water made me realize more than ever how 
much we have always taken for granted th 
common comforts of life. 


\nd how tired they were, poor lads! Some 
of those who were suffering from nervous e%- 
haustion rather than from. shell-shock fell 
asleep under my hands. Others were too ner- 
vous to sleep; they tossed and twisted, 0 
talked excitedly. There was not very mu 


time to devote to any indivi.ual person, but a 
few quiet, serene words said softly and slowly 
could often soothe somewhat a shell-shocked 
boy, help him to push away the dreadiul pi 
tures that were torturing his nerves 

I went through all four of the tent wards 
with ever-renewed pails of hot water. Some ol 
the soldiers were asleep, others so nearly so that 
I passed by them, hoping they would be there 
in the morning But one never could tell 
Evacuation was a rapid process. From hour 
to hovr the occupants of the litters changed 
It was eleven o’clock, and I was just thinking 
of going to bed when Lieutenant L— came 
into the tent where I was, in one hand a loal 
of bread, in the other a German bayonet, whic! 
the cook had sharpened to be used as a b tche 
knife. 

“Can you help me?” he asked. ‘*Seventy- 
five gassed patients have just come in. Most 
of the orderlies have gone to bed, and [ hate to 
wake them up; they've had no sleep for thirty 
hours.” 
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We hurried to the tent kitchen, and cut 
slices of bread, and dumped cans of peaches 
into big tin pans. In the pitch darkness we 
stumbled with our burdens through mud and 
over tent pegs and across the road into a room 
which we ‘had preempted from a hospital used 
just a short time ago by the Germans. And 
there, gasping and whispering and sitting up in 
bed, were the gassed boys. Whenever I saw a 
gassed patient, I felt a surge of rage toward 
Germany that was very hard to master. One 
boy, all b listered, his eyes swollen shut, came 
blundering out of bed, moving his hands feebly, 
moaning for water. 

“Oh, give it to him; he’s going to die any- 
how,” said the Lieutenant, his voice breaking. 

I led the boy back to bed and gave him the 
water. Then, lighted by two little stubs of 
candles, the doctor and I fed those seventy-five 
boys. They, too, showed infinite patience. 
They took the meager food as gratefully as if 
it had been beefsteak and potatoes, and made 
no complaint when we had to refuse them 
cigarettes, which are bad for gassed patients. 
As they ate the food and drank the hot coffee, 
the strongest among them began to talk of the 
fight in which they had been, began to talk 
of this and that experience, and slowly it 
dawned upon me that we had met before. The 
light was so dim, and I was so absorbed just in 
feeding them, that I scarcely saw their in- 
dividual faces. But the very last boy I served 
brought realization to me by saying, 

“Well, lady, here’s the second drink I’ve had 
off you today.” 

And behold it was the boy who that morning 
had spoken of himself as just a pair of hands! 
These dramatic meetings came often and often 
at the Front. And always there was a glow of 
thankfulness. I felt almost as if that boy be- 
longed to me. 

“Most of the fellows here didn’t get any 
lemonade,’ he said. ‘*They went up to the 
lines last night. And some that got it this 
morning—well, they'll not march back, as I 
told you. But most of that gang you served 
are all right and still going strong. The Ger- 
mans melted before us like glue. Only their | 

stard gas got this crowd here. Say, I won- 
der if you could feed me. 

No wonder he asked! His hands were two 








piteous masses of swollen and bubbled flesh. | 
s I fed iim, he must have felt my pity and | 

sy mpathy, for he said: 
“Never mind! I did some job with those 








hands before I got out of luck. It’s only up to 
a person to use his hands while he can.” 

MW ho could fail to have courage as long as 

e have such soldiers? If my feet were weary, | 
they y grew light again; if my hands were tired, | 
they took fresh strength. I believe that soldier 
boy knew we were giving something to each 
oer. I think, as we sat there, that we both 
saw homes rising from the dust, saw hopes 
reviving, realized that our soldiers who return 
will bring a new growth with them, and that 
even from the graves of our dead boys a new 
lite will arise—is arising. 


Mirandy on Large Families | 
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of de chillun. Ef she is hankerin’ to go to d 
circus, she has to sacerfice herself an’ go to 
take de chillun. Yassum, chillun is sho’ such | 
great convenience dat I don’t see how any | 
woman keeps house widout ’em. | 
“Yassum, dey suttenly am useful, an’ de | 
Lawd knows how me an’ Si would a got along | 
so peaceable togedder all dese yeahs, ef dere | 
hadn’t always been a chile aroun’ dat was a 
sorter safety-valve, an’ dat we could spank 
When we got mad, an’ say de things to dat we 
dasen’t say to each odder. Yassum, dat’s de 
reason, I specs, dat folks dat ain’t got no chil- 
lun gits mo’ divorsches dan dem dat has—dey 
ain’t got no way to blow off steam. 
“Furdermo’ a chile sho does give you a| 
chanst to say things to de partner of yo’ | 
bosom in a tactful way, so he can’t hit back at | 
you. Many is de time I’s gethered my little 


SOLUBLE 


Barrington Hall 


Coffee 





Try It—Hot or Iced! 


Delicious coffee, made instantly, at no greater cost 
per cup than you paid when a fair quality of bean 
coffee could be bought for 35c a pound. 


Soluble Barrington Hall is always ready for you— 
morning, noon anak night. Each cup is of the exact 
strength desired. No waiting. No waste. A _ half 

teaspoonful —add water and the coffee is made. 


In the cool of the morning—a hot cup! In the 
heat of the day—wine-colored, iced coffee that clinks 
in the glass! 

Your grocer probably has Soluble Barrington Hall 
by now. If not, send 35c for the standard-size tin. 
Get ready to say “good-bye, old coffee-pot!” 

BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


222 North Second Street 109 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 











TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
Enclosed find 35c¢ for which please send one standard size tin of 
Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to: 


Name 
Address 


Grocer’s Name____ 


Grocer’s Address — 











In using advertisements see page 101 
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“My Right Hand In The Home” 


The Housewife’s Best Friend 


AVE your time, energy and money by doing all your kitchen 
| and household cleaning and smoothing, polishing and scouring 
with American Steel Wool. Use it on your Aluminum ware, Pyrex, 


Copper, Enamel and other kitchen utensils. 


floors, bath-tubs, nickel fixtures spic and span. 
into highly polished surfaces; no grit to scratch; leaves no slimy 
film or soapy surface. No gloves needed as the fine steel strands 


are wooled to a soft mass like cotton. 


Easy To Use. 
Works Like Magic! 


Pull off a wad of American Steel Wool and rub. 
Cleans, smooths, scours and polishes in one 
operation. Makes polished surfaces gleam 
and sparkle like newly minted silver. You'll 
never again waste your time and energy with 
less efficient cleansers after vou try American 
Steel Wool. 


American Steel Wool 
comes in handy house- 
hold packages. ‘‘Dic- 
tionary of Uses” and 
“Instructions for Us- 
ing” in each package. 
Sold at Department 
Stores, Chain Stores, 
Hardware and Paint 
Stores, Groceries, etc. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply the grade you 
want, send us his name 
and 15c and you will be 
supplied witha package. 





Deparimeni “G” 


AMERICAN STEEL WOOL MFG. CO., Inc. 
451-453 Greenwich Street NEW YORK CITY 
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No acid to eat 


In 5 Grades— 
Low In Price 


There's a grade of American 


pose of cleaning, smoothin; 
and polishing in the home, 


in a handy 











Mirandy on Large Families 


George Washington into my arms, an’ as J 
rocked him to sleep I would remark kind oj 
casual, as ef I didn’t know Si was in ear-shot: 

‘“*Is musser’s precious baby sorry for po’ 
musser becaze she has to wuk so hard along 
of baby havin’ a bad ole daddy dat hangs 
aroun’ de corner saloons an’ draps his money 
in de crap game.’ Yes, musser’s darlin’ ’ittle 
lammy is, an’ when he grows up, he ain't 
gwine to be cuttin’ his eye at ev’y peart yaller 
gal dat comes along, an’ break his musser’s 
heart, lak his daddy does. No, musser’s ootsy 
tootsy, wootsy is gwine to be a comfort to her 
an’ stay at home of evenings, an’ he’s gwine 
to give her a silk frock an’ a flower hat an’ jay- 
bird-heeled shoes, instid of spendin’ all of his 
money on hisself lak dem whut his musser 
could name, ef she warn’t a meek, patient crea- 
ter whut knew hit is a wile’s duty to suffer 
an’ be strong?’ 

“Yes, Sis Mirandy, chillun suttenly is a graft 
for a probus woman whut knows how to use 
“em to manage her husban’ wid ’em. When- 
ever I hears a man call his wife ‘mother, [ 
knows dat dere’s a good house-broke husban’ 
whut dasen’t call his soul his own an’ dat’s 
done been trained to eat out of his wife’s hand.” 

“Well,” says I, ‘“dere’s one funny thing 
‘bout chillun, ain’t hit? No matter how many 
we's got, we ain’t got one to spare. An’ I never 
knowed nobody yit dat didn’t think dat dey 
had jes de right size fambly—ceptin’ dem folks 
whut didn’t have no chillun at all.” 





For Boarding Scho! 
(Continued from page 84) 


important factor is the choice of color, and a 
third one is the length of the frock. In little 
children nothing is more unbecoming than to 
have a dress too long. Children up to eight 
years, and sometimes up to ten years, if not too 
tall, should not have their dresses below the 
knees. After that they are lengthened to 
cover the knees. The figure of the child must 
be considered. When the first long dress is 
put on by the girl of sixteen, the same attention 
to the right length of the skirt must be observed. 
If her skirt is too long, she looks like a little 
woman cut short, and today, with the smart 
length of skirts six or seven inches from the 
floor, a young girl may wear hers a little shorter. 

Illustrated in the center of page 84 is 
a school dress for the child from six to twelve, 
while at the left of it is another school dress for 
a junior, or the girl from twelve to sixteen, 
a dificult age to dress well. This dress is a 
smart as well as sensible frock. An afternoon 
dress for the junior is illustrated to the right 
above, and her school coat is at left on page 85. 

lor the girl of 14, 16 and 18, a school dress 
and afternoon dress are shown to the right, 
while a good suit of wool mixtures in a simple 
style is on the left. 

Fur coats, which are soaring in price, are 
being worn more than ever. One at a reason- 
able price for a young girl—this price is good 
only during August—is illustrated on page 85 

This has real value and can be depended 
upon for fur and workmanship. 

For the boy, suits with style as well as 
durability and good materials have been shown. 
The first two suits, although different in style. 
range from six to eighteen years. 


The National Service 
Continued from page So) 


rhe top-coat is a particularly attractiv 
mode! and has the advantage of coming !n 
two materials, a rough-and-ready, smart-!ook 
ing cloth and a soft, suéde-like cloth usetu 
for both day and evening wear 

The hats shown illustrate the variety v 
the early models will have. There is a ten- 
dency to larger brims when the brims are flat, 
and sharply turned up brims when small 
Neither model, however, dislodges the charm 


of the small turban we have all enjoyed 
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° What does it onal 
Ss to bathe a baby : 


a 


N days past it cost a lot of worry 
and work, and waiting for kettles 
to boil. It meant heating up the 
whole house for a little bit of hot 
water. It was expensive all ’round. 


Today with a “Pittsburgh” Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heater, it costs a 
turn of the faucet, and a penny in 
cash. That’s just what it costs—ONE 
CENT—for ten gallons of piping hot 
water. No worry. No waiting. It’s 
delivered “quick as a wink.” 


The “Pittsburgh” Automatic can 
deliver ten gallons of hot water for a 
cent because it keeps constant guard 
over the gas meter. Not a foot of 
gas is burned unnecessarily. The gas 
burns only when you are running the 
water. Closing the faucet stops all 
gas expense automatically. 












2 


at 


When you have a “Pittsburgh” 
the cellar a penny buys not af 
baby’s bath but an endless number 
of other personal comforts and 
household conveniences. 


The “Pittsburgh” provides hot 
water for the bath, lavatory, kitchen 
and laundry; for the sick room, day 
or night, in no more time than it 
takes for the water to run through 
its sensitive copper coils, and at no 
more expense than a like amount 
heated in any other way. 


Your gas company and plumber 
know all about the “ Pittsburgh,” 
and can install one in a short time 
without fuss or dirt. Write today 
for illustrated booklet and see what 
comforts the “Pittsburgh” has in 
store for you. 


Architects see Sweet’s Architectural Edition pages 1024 to 1027 


Pittsburg Water Heater 


Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Pitts bur¢gh 


Automatic 


Gas Water Heaters 


In using 































If you live near one of these 
branch offices, stop in and s 
the ‘*Pittsburgh’'' demonstrated. 


Baltimore 203 N. Liberty St. 
Boston 78 Broad St. 
Brooklyn 212 Livingston St. 
Buffalo 36 West Huron St. 
Chicago 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 622 Main St. 
Cleveland 1915 Euclid Ave 
Columbu 346 N. High St. 
Dallas 1523 Commerce St 
Dayton 2 Third St. Arcade 
Denver 108 Fifteenth St 
Detroit 26 Bagley Ave 
Houston 1021 Capitol Ave 
Indianapolis 
49 S. Pennsylvania St 
Kansas City 507 EF. Fifteenth St 
629 S. Grand Ave 
y S. Second St 
15 Clinton St 
New Orleans 922-24 Common St. 
Oakland 309 Thirteenth St 
Philadelphia 1313 
Pittsburg 110 Jenkir 
San Diego 7 
St. Louis \ 
St. Paul 147 E. Sixth St. 
San Anton 208 Avenue C 
San Franciscv 473 Sutter St 
Washington, D.C.,1305 GSt.,.N.W 


Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Newark 








Canada 


Toronto, Cm, 





advertisements see page 101 








Looking Ahead in the Garden 


T is still too early for the average gardener 


to cry, “The king is dead. Long live the 
king.’ His garden is not dead. Yet it 


may fairly be said to be dying. The long- 
headed tiller of the soil should be casting his 
glances ahead to future generations of garden 
monarchs. Though July saw the planting of 
most of the crops that were to succeed the 
early maturing ones, even yet there is time 
to get in a few crops; and if your garden is in 
the south, you are only*in mid-season. Late 
peas and radishes, Swiss chard, and bush beans, 
and winter radishes can still be planted with 
assurance of their maturing. Lettuce, corn 
salad, garden cress, mustard, sorrel, and 
turnips can also still go out. But these are 
about all the vegetables that will mature in 
the north before frost puts an end to garden 
activities. 

The future generations of garden children 
that the gardener must consider, therefore, 
are not these few end-of-the-season products, 
but his entire crop for succeeding years. And 
that means that it is the soil rather than the 
plants themselves that should now engage his 
attention. What can the gardener do at this 





By Lewis and 


Mary Theiss 


fork, man can accomplish in a few seasons 
what it might take nature many years to bring 
about. The thing for the August gardener to 
do, then, if he would improve his land, is to 
bring to it the best quick-rotting material 
possible. 

Nature, it will be observed, bas another 
method of helping the soil. She never leaves 
it bare. If proof of this statement is wanted, 
look in your own garden. Where you have 
failed to keep the hoe moving, where you have 
harvested one crop and not planted another— 
everywhere, in short, that there is not already 
something growing—weeds will spring up. 
In our own gardens chickweed is the cover 
crop preterred by nature. Let our gardens be 
never so clean when fall tillage ends, spring 
finds the ground literally carpeted with this 
protective growth. Such a covering protects 
the earth from searching winds and _ rains. 
The earth will not wash away in heavy storms, 
and the winds can not blow away the surface 
layer of soil or dry it out. So the wise gardener 
will kill two birds with one stone. He will 
provide both a cover crop and a supply of 
humus. The time to do it is now. 





we have used the plant with good success. Red 
clover planted now will hardly get sufficien; 
root growth before winter to withstand the 
heavy action of the frost. Or the hairy of 
winter vetch could later be sown with rye, oF 
rye alone could be used for a cover crop. 

The advantage of the clover or the vetch js 
that both are leguminous plants. [eguminoys 
plants alone possess the power to take nitrogen 
from the air and store it within themselves. 
By growing leguminous plants like clover 
alfalfa, and vetch, and plowing them under. 
the tiller of the soil puts into his ground the 
same expensive fertilizing element that he buys 
at S1oo a ton under the name of nitrate 0 
In addition, the rotting plants supply 
much humus. If rye or some other non legumi- 
nous plant is used, only the humus is pro- 
vided and such nitrogen as comes from decay 
Beans and peas are also legumes, but both 
would be killed by the cold of winter, whereas 
the clover and the vetch will live through the 


soda. 





cold months and grow vigorously in earl 
spring. 
Many a tiller of the soil has been 


frightened out of the use of some of th« 


























time that will improve his ground for next If your garden soil is rich and its mechanical umes by the word “inoculation.” The seeds 
year’s operations? condition is good, and particularly if you can must be inoculated to insure growth. Unless 
The soil in the average town garden is wo- — secure sufficient manure to dig under in spring, certain bacteria are in the soil, these plants 
fully poor. Most urban yards have been you can safely go on growing all the vegetables will not grow there. These bacteria may be 
graded. Bricks, tin cans, coal ashes, rubbish your garden will produce. But if you are in your garden, or they may not be. The safe 
of all sorts has been dumped in the low places, struggling with a poor piece of land, it would — way is to make sure by inoculating your seed 
and the good soil scraped from the high spots, be wiser to use only part of your ground for “Inoculation” is a big word for a simple pro- 
in an effort to level the ground. The effort : fall crops and make an effort to improve the cess. From the United States Dep nent ol 
usually successful, and the resulting level, remainder. Next year you can improve the Agriculture at Washington you can secure fret 
far as gardening is concerned, is the ‘sdioe part you have in crops this year, and so on or from a seedsman you can buy ior a small 
possible. If there is any difference in the trom year to year. sum, suflicient inoculation of the proper sort 
quality of the soil in different parts of the yard, What shall the gardener raise that will for your garden. This inoculation } 
it is thet one part is worse than another. And once provide a good cover crop and make — gelatinous, colorless liquid, which | 
this is the kind of foundation on which many humus? If he sows his cover crop now, in early with water and sprinkle on your seeds. 
an urban gardener is trying to rear the struc \ugust, it is not too late to use crimson clover. is all there is to it. The bacteri 
ture of vegetable independence. Like the The plant will get a good start during the fall liquid. You put them on your seeds | 
Biblical house built on sand, the garden con ind grow vigorously next spring, producing — ling them, and then pl int the soul l 
structed on a rubbish heap or a clay pit goes t goodly growth of leaf, stem, and root to dig get the desired bacteria in your soil for all time 
down under stress. Now is the time at whic’ under. Crimson clover has commonly been . and practically insure the success of you ur p lant 
to begin to remedy ing. Simply _broad- 
such a situation. cast the inoculated 
Humus is the crying = —— — — seed on your garden 
need of every such gar plot and rake it 
den. Humus is only lightly. This st 
another name for de ES ee = = be done after sunset 
caying material. Any W H A | A R E W E G O I N G or ona cloudy day 
thing that will rot, direct sunlight 
and so liberate the TO LIVE ON NEXT WI NTER > bacteria. If you car 
food elements in it, - : . : i - ; sow immediately be 
will make humus. fore a rain, so much 
Ss makes he soi a By ~ nd od 4 4 “ “ n gust 
ssa pantie a . AST’ winter the price of food was almost pro- ee” =a. 
that it holds water 4 hibitive. This winter it will be higher still. soil is likely to be ver 
isan Tipe a mney | And these are the days when you should be putting pn gations 
to penetrate the — | away your supply. * See that all the surplus out- the soil, the seeds. 
ground. Nature’s way vl 7 Pc ; ae in Se las aes ne" pa seal not sprout \\ 
of adding humus to put Of your garden ts dried or canned or storec spring. comes, dela 
the ground is through | in the cellar for the cold weather when food will your digging as lo 
the growth and decay eas aed SE : a wy each dav as possible in or 
eat Mi | cost more money and still more money each day. AR sesso Be 
grow, die, and fall to | vetch or rve or whi 
the ground, where they ever you use | { 
rot, ually the ees? as much as po 
action of the frost and Then turn i 
the movement of the If vou can get nure 
soil under pressure of the wind incorporates supposed not to be hardy enough for use inthe to go with it, so much the bette tr 
this decaying material in the soil. Thus, north. The Pennsylvania State College of very least, you can have a compo t pit a 
year after year, nature son improving the Agriculture, located near the center of the state throw into it all your vegetable waste to rot 
ground, and at an elevation of 1200 feet, where the This can be dug under with your cover cro 
Human intelligence can improve on nature. winters are rigorous, reports that the difficulty By following this plan of using a cover ct 
Some plants rot much faster others and — that has been experienced with this clover in on one half of your garden each fall, 1 can 
so improve the soil quicker. Some are better the north is due to lack of inoculation rather in a few years’ time, make your cal 
for soil improvement than others. By the use than to lack of hardiness. It advises extensive fully rich and mellow. In gardening, as 
of the best and quickest-rotting materials, use of the plant in Pennsylvania for this very other phases of life, if you put nothing in, you 


together with the use of the plow or spading 
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purpose of green manuring. On our own farm 


get nothing out. 
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4} Living ? 


ec gs tae FULLER Manicure Brush 


EW indeed, have enough money 
ess, Red F now: s to meet the high prices. 
sufficient Food s alone, to say nothing of 

il . 

stand th summer make a strain upon every 

hairy or pocketboo 
th rye, oj 
I pat 
op , [he avel among us, the woman with her 
€ vetch is home and dren to take care of, the girl 
guminen with her ext expenses of pce or of the | 
: nitrogen parties and dresses every young git has aright | 
emselves to expect, do not know how to help bring 
€ clover down the ral high prices. We must leave 
m under that to the men and women who give their 


hole lives to solving such questions. The only 
thing we « do right now is to make extra 
e extra prices. 


‘ound the 
it he buys 
nitrate o money to pa 
ts supply 
n-legumi- 
s is pro 


So how shall we make the money? That is 
the question in all our minds, 


mm decay. § 
but both F Fortuna is answered it for her club men 
. whereas — bers. Fortuna has found a way to meet the 
‘ough the @ need right now. The proof that she has 
in early } really helped to solve the situation is the in- 
creased number of-members lately. It sce ns 
as though everybody were flocking to the Clab 
for help. And they get it and tell their 


friends about it. and then many more mem 


bers come. 





Let Us Help You, Too, with 
Your Money Problems 

\nd you, too, whoever you are, whether you 
live in sm town, city, village, or in the 
country, can make money in the Club work. 
Married w need not think that because 
they have their homes, and perhaps children, 
too, to care for, that they can not be successful 
in this money-making work. No one knows 
better than Club members how much the fam- | 
ily income needs piecing out these days, and 
the work is just as well adapted to the married 
voman and ce maker as it is to the schoolgirl 
and yo ness woman 


For Better Kept Hands 


This little brush will prove invaluable te you 
for manicuring and keeping your hands immac- 
ulate. The firm but gentle bristles will not 
scratch the tenderest skin; hot water does not 
affect them. Asa dry brush for finishing, it is 
unexcelled. The French Ivory handle makes it 
a useful ornament for vour dressing table 

There are 
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THE FULL POCKETBOOK . ‘ 1 
ge ria SOE twisted in wire 
J iti a ata gn BRUSHES 
pocket! It doesn't get us anything te 
E mp n” on hel pee 
' en ZrIN aire 
] : ae eS 
; , ut aud sed i, pil lor every home and | ersonal use No home is 
; 1 Te ssa) dencal tig eee completely equipped without them. They save 
r y b ‘ <tih time and trouble and are a real economy 
id it extra m ney, tha Let us show vou how these brushes 
| i? you how to d will help you in your home. 
( Fortuna’s Daughters.G 
t ] 19 W. 40th St. NOY 
Buy only brushes Your 
sture in — 4 bearing this Guarantee ae 
s Trade-mark of Quality 
Wh Gifts to Memters 
. vembers how truly welcome 
’ - , ir (y t Welcome is presented, free 
= a large, t rv new member. This gilt is 
ver ua ho f rr ee tes ‘ ° ; 
» wh DEES pO = cards with the mem 
ssed on every card. Then, 
full-fledged, money-making 
} ber © entitled to the Club Emblem, 
« 101 The pin is of ry-carat gold, 
E ped e form of Fortuna’s Horn of 
r nt Writ me, ant [ will tell you 





2& | Yar wy iaenty temaiinmme, | PULLER. BRUSH (a 
wl: Hartford --- Connecticut 


7 Ah ea bite Sales Offices in all Principal Gties 


Secretary, Fo-tuna's Daughters, Good House 
ping, 119 West goth Street, New York City 


In using advertisements see page IOI 149 
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Heels ; 


Ss 


ET 


HEY make shopping, house- 
work or office duties far less 
fatiguing. You walk on Cushions, 
instead of- pounding hard leather 
heels on 
walks. 
They save wear, and—“ U-Put- 
On” Rubber Heels are detachable 
—put on like rubbers. 


Made for all sizes French and Louis 
Heels. Black, tan. «ray and white. 


dealer hasn’t 
them, send his 
name with remit- 
tance. For size, 
mark outline of 
your heel. 
ROBERT E. MILLER 
Incorporated 


11 Broadway 
New York 








For Safety and Relief 


BOLISH thefly-attracting. dangerous. exposed 






sink waste container —those tiresome trips 
outdoors. Simplify meal-time clean-u utine, 
Drop waste immediately into rn, white- 





self-disintecting, self-deodorizing 


*Sani-Can 


enamelled 








J @3 Top lifts with pres ure on 
aot Press- Toe’, and as it lowers 
yA contents are aut 








-d with power 
s. Fits under 
table. Receiver pail removes 
for emptying. Su 
stantial rustless con- 
struction —a true 
economy. 
\ At better hardware 
and house furnish- 
ing stores—or write 


SANITARY 
RECEIVER 
CO., Inc. 


* Dunkirk, N, Y. 
a8 DEALERS 
i Get prices and terms. 





































* The 
Greatest Reading 


Circle 
yo boy joins the world’s 
greatest reading circle when 
he takes The American Boy. Five 
hundred thousand boys read 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


They like it best. Their parents 
It has more 


approve its tone. 
stories, departments and 


special features. Let 
him join this whole- 
some company today. 
The Sprague Pub. Co. 
16 American Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 
2.00 a year 
200 @ copy 





can supplement your allowan-e 
income monthly as our representa- 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

New York City 


~ YOU 


tive. Address 
119 West goth Street 


August Good Housekeeping 





50c | 
per pair. If your | 


hard floors and side- | 


| “No, I am going home,’ 


John Mackinnon 


(Continued from page 75) 


of school full of plans for play, we always found 
ourselves, a few minutes after, formed around 
John in an urgent circle. 

“Aw, come on!” we cried, half inviting, 
half sneering. 

He stood there with his hands in his trou- 
sers pockets, his shoulders humped, his big 
head sunk between, hesitant as a swimmer 
before icy water or an old man ina cold 
wind. The more we called, the more un- 
decided he grew, and finally his hazy blue 
eyes began to look over our heads to some 
far distance—and we knew what was coming. 
He shivered slightly, he turned, he said, 
> and went home. 





IS home was an empty one. His mother 





—— * 


| having abandoned him. 





~~ was dead; his father—a carpenter, a 
white-haired Scotchman—was away all day. 
Often this would happen at his garden gate. 


| How well I can still see him now, at his garden 


gate! 

“Aw, come on!” I’dcry. ‘Come on!” 

But he would stand there with his hands in 
his pockets, unable to make up his mind. 

“Come on!. What’s the matter with you? 
Come on!” 

Then his eyes would haze, and he would look 
far away. 

I think I know now what he saw when he 
gazed thus far away out of his hazy blue eyes. 
He saw himself playing with us; he saw him- 
self in the game—slow, awkward, laughed at. 
When that look came into his eyes, I felt what 
was coming next; I then ceased to shout at 
him. He shivered a little, turned on his heel, 
and went into the house—the empty house. 

But the matter did not end there with me. 
It followed me to my play. All the time, as I 
played, I bore within me a guilty feeling of 
If only I had insisted 
a bit longer, just once more, or more gently, 
if only I had kept out of my voice the jeer 
that shrilled in it, then maybe he would have 
come with me! 

He would have come; he would be with us 
now in the sunshine and the air instead of the 
grayness of that house without curtains. 

Thinking over the past thus, I saw clearly 


| now that the attitude we had had toward each 
other when boys had held later in life. 


Just as when we were boys, later I had 
abandoned him. I had left him to his gray 
existence when perhaps with a little urging, 
with some prayer, I might have ‘drawn him 
out into the sun. And all that time thought 
of him had tormented me dimly, just as when, 
a little boy, I played without him. 

Through all these years I had been thinking 
of him, lone there in his half-gloom while I 
reveled in the light. I had thought: ‘‘Soon 
I will goto him. I must see him; we must get 
together.’ But time had passed, I had not 
acted my thought, and now he was dead. 

That is why, now, I kept seeing him as I had 
known him when a boy. I saw him standing 
at his garden gate, uncertain; he shivered a bit, 
turned, and went into the house. 

Ali day, as I went about my work, I saw him 
thus; then when night had come, I dreamed 
of him. 

I dreamed that John and I were boys again, 
as we had been years and years and years ago, 
and that we were once more with the small 
companions of our childhood. 

He whistled softly under my window, and 
IT went out, and we walked along the street 
that led to the school—a street bordered with 
linden trees. But we were not going to school, 


A sense of holiday was in the air, and | though; 
“Tt must be Saturday morning.” 

The street had not changed at all, excep, 
that it stretched and stretched, dappled wit} 
sunlight and stirring leaf, to a great distang, 
powdered with gold. I recognized places a 
we passed. “Here is where Peanut Hanis 
lived,” I thought; “Peanut Harris, the 
butcher’s son—and the magnolia is still in his 
front yard. And here is where Dargre 
lived, the banker’s son; the windmill tha 
pumps water for the house is still whirling up 
there—how often we used to climb it! And 
here’s where little Annie Peters lived. She 
wore pink pinafores and had blue eyes; | 
always wanted to speak to her, but neve 
dared—she was so pretty. There’s Torey’s 
house—he jumped so well. And here is Red. 
Head Boyden’s—he thought he could pitch, 
and he couldn’t.” 

John was walking very fast—faster than | 
had ever seen him walk. Soon we came to 
the baseball lot, and they were all there, our 
old boy friends—Peanut, the butcher’s son, 
with his one good eye; Bob Dargree, with his 
strong, well-stockinged legs; Red-Head Boy- 
den, and many others—all of them, in fact, 
Little Annie Peters was peering at us over 
the top of the fence. 

We started a basebal] game. I felt light and 
free; I could play as I had never played before, 

1 looked at John. All his gestures were 
swift and sure; his feet were no longer too 









heavy—they were light as a dancing mas- 
ter’s. His arms worked smoothly, the ball 
left his hand like a bullet, he was lightning 
fast, and a laugh of pure joy rang from him 
as he gloried in his skill and his strength. 

We put him in to pitch. On a grounder a 
boy started from first to second. Jol 


n pi ked 
the ball easily; it left his hand in a whit 
streak and pinned the runner at second. 

But every one else was changed—ever 
I looked at Peanut, the butcher’s son, 
now he had two good eyes instead of one 
Dobie Clay—he who had lost a leg whik 
jumping off the train backward at Kirkham 
Street—had now two legs and was playing; 
Boyden could pitch. I wandered over 
fence, and now I could talk to little Annie 
Peters, which I never could do before. Each 
of us was repaired, each of us was healed—te- 
paired of something which had marred hin, 
healed of something which secretly had hut 
him. 

We played in the golden noon, all 
whole and well, all of us light as air, with 
bounding muscles and bounding hearts. The 
ball field stretched and stretched, the bases 
miles apart, but an incredible spring was in 


Vv on 
VY one 


anc 











ne 


ol us 


our arms, and the ball flew like an arrow vol- 

planing on its feathers. We covered space 

without limit; we were boy-gods at play. 
But of all of us John was most changed 


The heaviness had dropped from his feet, the 
cloddish cloak from his body. And I watched 


him with tenderness, watched his beauty and 
his strength. 
HEN I awoke in the morning, the dream’s 
tenderness was still within me, and it 


remained with me all day. 

\ll day there dwelled in me the delicious 
ness of the dream, like a bell’s low hum long 
aiter the clanging. 

As I went about my work, I thought, ** Woul 
it not be fine, would it not be wonderful, il 
that were Heaven, if Heaven were simpl 
being boys again, at play once more with ou! 
dear old small comrades!”’ 


Straight from Malines, from the cathedral torn by German Shells, 
comes to us a message from Cardinal Mercier, the hero who stood 
by his people through all the horrors of the German occupation. 
In a personal interview by Clara Savage, special correspondent 
of Good Housekeeping, Cardinal Mercier speaks ef America 


Americans. 


and 


You will find it in the September number. 
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will not be able to exceed 4o percent of capacity 
with the exception of structural steel. 


1s yea 
uackin y suffers its greatest depreciation 
when it stands idle, and much of the building 
material manufacturing machinery of the 
country has been idle for almost two years. 


Labor is scarce and independent. Organiza- 
tions have been disbanded in thousands of 
plants, 2 id any business man knows that an 
organization capable of turning out anything 
like maximum plant capacity can not be 
created in one year. To cite some instances: 

In April current lumber orders for the 
country totaled 102 percent of normal in asso- 
ciated mills. Production was only 71 percent 
and shipments only 85. This shows a heavy 
drawing upon reserve stocks, inefficiency of 
help, and an increasing market. One sales 
manager of a lumber organization in the 
South, doing business in New York, reported 
that of 45 mills he represented, only 4 were 
operating, with the Atlantic schooner trade 
diverted largely to the Belgian food supply. 
In Greater New York, of thirty lumber estab- 
lishments, only three were anywhere near fully 
stocked. Of 119 brick manufacturing estab- 
lishments along the Hudson River, only 68 will 
operate this year, and none can produce more 
than 25 percent of capacity. Cement mills 
probably will exceed their 93,000,000 barrel 
production record this year, if they can obtain 
help to operate them to capacity. The orders 
are sufficient to accomplish this, but the cost of 
doing business in this industry is burdensome, 
to say the least. Glass mills of the country 
are turning out only 50 percent of capacity this 
year, although America is the only glass- 
producing country in the world today, and 
stocks are low in hands of jobbers everywhere. 
Plaster, coming down by seagoing barges from 
Nova Scotia, is still unrecovered from war 
exigencies, and production in this regard is still 
on the basis of a shrunken industry. The mills 
that fabricate structural steel for skeleton 
buildings, in July last year, had their plant 
capacities 116 percent contracted for. In 
April the total capacity had been contracted 
for only up to 2414 percent. 


Are Wages Going Up or Down? 


The third question deals with the labor 
situation, the question of the movement of 
wages up or down, and whether I look for a 
decline. 

Some have hesitated to build because labor 
costs are high. Skilled labor’s wage increase 
during the war has averaged barely more than 
40 percent. Unskilled labor was the real 
profiteer. His wage advanced from 150 to 250 
percent. Skilled labor will be in increasing 
demand, but unskilled labor will continue to be 
ata premium. He is going back to Europe, 
deluded into thinking he will live his life, with 
his few thousands of dollars he has saved here, 
In peace and luxury. Perhaps he will come 
back and bring his brother, uncle, nephew, and 
their women with him—maybe next year, 
maybe never. But for every one who goes, 
just so much additional premium is placed 
upon the value of the wheelbarrow laborer who 
stays at the building material plant. Building 
material is almost wholly the product of the 
man of brawn, and his absence will keep the 
price of this kind of labor high in greater pro- 
portion than will any other factor. For the same 
reason the cost of the laborer’s services on the 
building operation itself will also be kept high. 

Soldiers will not take his place. The war has 
done a mighty thing for the young man who 
otherwise would never have had an opportu- 


The Opportunity School 


An odd public school! 


SCONE 


vou like to know about it? 


Building on a Price Peak 


(Continued from page 48) 


It is open from ha!f-past eight in the morning 
lo half-past nine at night—to everybody, from eight to eighty, of both 
. all colors, nationalities, attainments, and conditions. 
You will find out in the September issue 


nity to look beyond his father’s narrow world. 
The ditch-digger or quarryman who expects 
his boy to succeed him behind the pick and 
shovel will find him chauffeur for a steam drill, 
doing twice as much work in fewer hours, but 
with twice as much pay. He will find other} 
men’s sons driving ten-ton trucks instead of 
sitting behind the ceins urging the jogging nag 
along, or operating a subway train or trolley 
car. It is a rising question, who will take the 
father’s place in the building material plant 
with aliens absent. The skilled laborer who, 
a year ago, was fighting Huns, will be in- 
creasingly available, but his helper will be 
hard to find. 

In war times the building material manufac- 
turers could not afford to pay the ever-increas- 
ing wage bonus, and he closed his mill. He 
reopened it, but under conditions wholly un- 
familiar to him. He, too, is waiting. His 
costs are high, and demand alone will make it 
profitable for him to operate again. 

Large construction enterprises will have the 
right of way, mainly because they will be pri- 
vately financed. For the same reason the 
home builder will have the clearest track. 

As for building construction of a certain type 
affecting wages, there is significance in the 
attitude of the heavy contractors of the coun- 
try at present in the matter of making wage 
agreements for short terms. It foresees the 
conditions of a year ahead, political and 
economic. They see risk in making long-term 
contracts when so many disturbing factors are 
astir. Wage questions are uncertain things. 
One thing, however, is certain, that big con- 
struction work will have the first call on float- 
ing labor of the unskilled sort. Skyscrapers, 
hotels, and engineering works will have the 
right of way on the labor supply, because they 
represent more permanent work, but as a rule 
the laborer is worthy of his hire on any sort of 
job, and under present conditions he will con- 
tinue to have control over his wage scale. 


Would You Build This Year? 


The fifth question, asking whether I would 
build this year, brought forth the reply that I 
certainly would. First, because one can build 
cheaper this year than he will be able to build 
next year or for several years. Second, be- 
cause it is patriotic to build now: the nation 
requests it, and the returning soldiers need 
work, Third, because railroad deliveries are 
better now than they will be when the mills 
begin to buy heavily and ship finished products 
to capacity. Building is actually under way. 
The national construction movement has 
started slowly. It will not pay to wait too 
long. For April the outlay for the country 
totaled $87,000,000 against $54,000,000 in 
the same month a year ago, and approx- 
imately $87,000,000 in 1917. April’s record 
shows that there is already as much con 
struction work under way as there was in 
project when this country declared war. 
For four months, this year, the country’s 
exhibit was $213,000,000 against $154,000,000 
for the first four months of last year, and 
$280,000,000. in the first four months of 1917. 

The deciding day is here for those who would 
build their homes. The change is as the tiny 
speck far down the track. The rails are clear. 
The speck now looms a thing of locomotive 
size and dashes by, leaving a vortex of swuling 
prices and wage scales which will not settle 
back again until the train is far upon its way. 
The scramble for materials will be acute, and 
those who wait will face the alternative of 
building their homes upon a price peak. 
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Brings the Beach to Your Yard 


How the kiddies will enjoy playing with 
Sea-San! It will bring them the fun of the 
sea-shore—even if they are hundreds of 
miles from a beach. 

And with Sea-San they can enjoy themselves safe- 
ly, for it comes in sealed cotton bags, direct from 
an isolated Atlantic beach—white, clean, sanitary. 
150 Ib. bag $3.00—2 bags (300 Ibs.) $5.00 


A well-made Play Box, large enough for 1 or 
2 children $7.00; for 3 or more children $8.50. 
Freight rrepaid east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio River, inclucing Va. and W. Va. 
Special rates to other territories. 


Free Sea-San picture book. It 
shows how you can give your 
children months of healthful 
pleasure. Write for it. 
Sea-San will make fairy tales 
come true! 


PLAY SAND CO. 
Dept. ““A,”’ 39 Cortlandt St., N.Y C. 
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These peaches 
ought 
to be fine’ 


’ 


UT whether peaches or any other fruit 

you put up, turn out as well as you 
expect, does not depend alone upon the 
fruit—as much as anything else, upon the 
sweetnessin thesyrup. Get the 


* faylor 
HOME SET 


and you always know the syrup’s abso- 
lutely right. The Sugar Meter ($1.00) 
shows you its thickness in figures. 

The Candy Thermometer ($1.50) gives you 
exact temperature in 
boiling. The Oven 
Thermometer ($1.75), 
exact temperature in 
baking. 

Write for the three 
Taylor Recipe Books. 


Sater Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 


If your dealer can't sup- 
ply the Taylor Home Set 
or will not order for you, 
mail $4 25 (price of com- 
plete set) direct to us with 
dealer’s name and it will 
be sent you prepaid. To 
above price, in Canada, duty 
must be added. 
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Paraknit 


Elastic Brassiere 


MADE of “Paraknit.”” a new 
si kind of light weight, open 
work, elastic material, invented 
by us; very, very flexible, ex- 
tremely stylish, and healthful. 


Reinforced Diaphragm Strip 
at lower edge supports and re- 
duces diaphragm without pres- 
sure, and is advantageous. 
$2 and $2.50 at dealers’, or write 
for illustrated booklet. 

TREO COMPANY, INC 
(60-(; Fifth Avenue, New York 





Makers of Treo Elastic Girdle 


ments see page IOI 
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and Tubby Grain will go with you.” As he [I didn’t marry her, and since I've |} rut 

walked away, his throat thickened with some- here—” 

thing very like a sob. ‘By God, I'd revert to He didn’t finish his sentence 

a one-pip artist—and I'd give the very shirt off _ She's been blac Leoailing von?” J 

m\ back—to see what you lads are going to see \ lot of that’s done.” ' 

this morning. ie stared me honestly between the eves 
“Worse than that. She writes me cre’s 

VIII another coming.”’ 


Without giving me a chance to reply, | 
I. started off at 9 a. m. feeling like a whirled his horse about and went away at 
pair of generals, Tubby and [I with our — trot to the rear of the column. 
brace of eighteen-pounders, our ammunition Poor little Tubby! What a lot it must ha 
wagons, and our men. We were setting out cost him to be always cheerful and smiliy 
practically as free-lances, to discover our own I understood now why he had gambled 
chances of glory. How much fighting we heavily and, however much he won, alway 
would see before dusk fell depended entirely remained in debt. What a nightmare his 
upon our own initiative. We intended to see experience of war must have been to hin 
alot. The last sight we had as we pulled out — continually facing up to death with the know! 
























































was the tragically covetous faces of the com- edge that every time he came back 
panions from whom we were parting. ‘* Good bill for the old sin would once more be pri 
: | by, old things,” they shouted. ‘Win a V. ¢ sented! His case can be multiplied by 
“The First Morning’ s Trial Vv ill | apiece. If you don't, you re not worth your thousands. ; 
Convince You” salt.” Irom the start of the war there were girls 


The road down to Domart was by this tin who made a trade of preying on the con 


















it ¢ a pre nc a ~* heavily crowded with transport moving in both  s« iences of men w ho were risking their all i j 

directions. The traffic moving forward con the trenches. Half the time their amp card ‘ 

sisted for the most part of tanks and _lorrie that there was a child, was no more than a ff 

es 10h} “Td I’ £3 A carrying up infantry and ammunition; the mean lie by means of which to extract money ? 

| ug es ea. TUS. returning traffic was made up almost solely of In the light of this little glimpse of pitiful J 

prisoners, walking wounded, and motor trans- | iography, the world to which we had said § 
I In its twenty-five years of service it has port bringing back our casualties. At first it good by seemed full of treacherous traps to 
| relieved multitudes of women from the | was necessary to proceed at the walk in a betray our manhood; this thing which we wer 
| usual fatigue of hair-dressing. | crawling procession, which often halted. As now doing, despite its terrible cruelty, was 
of its penetrating qualities, it |} Tubby rode beside me at the head of our col. clean and straight and redemptive. You rode 
| quickly removes the tangles without || umn, we planned our individual campaign to into action with the sun shining to do one 
pulling out the hair. Try it yourself and gether. We arranged that I would lead the strong thing and, if need be, to die when your 

‘ 3 ; guns, while he rode ahead with mounted signal courage was at its highest. There wasn't r 






see the cifference. 








ers and sent me back my targets. We weren't much to regret about that. It was easy J 
going to miss a trick; we were going to take to be good when to be brave was all that 
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ad Rae ror pelea ae everything. Wherever there was a machine was required, os ; § 
: cNPY ee EAN gun to be knocked out, we’d be there to do it. _We had come down to Domart, the littl i 
Prive NRY L. HUGHES CO., Tne. - Through the stench and reek of battle the Village on the edge of No Man’s Land. from i 
EAST loth ST., NEW YORK sun was shining valiantly. With the melting which the offensive had started. The houses § 

s of the Hughes’ Autograf Toothbrush - the fog, pee ag AR of tension had vanished. Were bent and twisted. Their roofs were gont 





tha space in the handle for your name 


and their walls gaped with ugly holes wher 
shells had torn through them. Of those whic! 
still stood, there was scarcely one which | 

not had a side taken out. Some of them wer 
in flames; others had caved in and sprawled 
black and smoldering. ‘The ruins were 
with poisonous odors, vet one noted the heroist 
of the little gardens which had somehow cot 
trived to outlive this ruin. Trees were dea 
and stood limply with their — blown off or 





We felt tremendously sporting, as though we 
were riding out to a day of hunting. To keep 
our thoughts from growing serious, we made up 
poker hands out of the army numbers on th¢ 
= ambulances that we passed. 

Presently Tubby said, ‘“‘ Did you ever think 
that the thing might happen to you that has 
happe ned to those chi ups?” 

[ followed his glance and saw that he was 
looking at three of our infantry sprawled out 
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Piss by the roadside; they had evidently all three hanging laboriously at their sides by a shre i 
. > oo been caught by the one shell but flowers still smiled and lifted up their § 
- “Ey I nodded. “Oh, ves, I've thought of that a ? P : t 
? { suspect we all have.” \ll along the streets, outside impoveri $ 
‘But T don’t mean simply thinking of it,” —— stations, our wounded lay on stret 
he insisted. “What T mean is have you ever “There was no moaning ns eg way to pit) 
a . T Tr » » » est 
known in your bones that vou weren’t going Plarvecseh terrible their wounds, they reste: 
to last——that vou were goine to look exactly ag ‘tbere inthe sumwith the blood drying on thei 
those chaps look before the war is ended?’ cheeks, perfectly motionless and — f 
“None of us knows that,” T said shorth happy that for a time their fighting days wer 
a ‘and to believe that vou know it is morbid.’ ena Phey were mostly blue- and gray-eyed 
; ii : ‘Tm not morbid.’ Tubby spoke quit en, simple and childish-looking in th D 
- Rouare * f holesomel\ oil x ( uec r. the hel <sness The stretcher-bearers were Hur 
yo ; some chaps do, and I'm not afraid. [I'm not  PFFoners , Prosi: iach 
1: } : vere | } h elr enormous stee | S 
asking you to be sorry for me, and [’m_ not CEE DEReA Lees ene ae 
pityin: li wer the choi nd the bulky haversacks which they carr 
iiying - ie ' 1oice, alee spre, Pecagaae “pear: SA yey: i 
Fe EK O 7 I'd sooner go we ut here. doing somethin: m their should hey plodded t I 
AC - Ww DER iverage decent ice-fimes | dumb animals, docile, cbedient, and cage 
Beauty? of wh atever nationality is en- and disappoint uld di to Ingratuiate tn aad IN s. One wonder 
‘ -nt m if dawn we shout have attempted 
hance “reeman’s Face Po wder appoint mysell, P | | f hours | ‘ r ‘ 
. ae ‘ “Don't worry I rep ( tn \ 1 1 l iter 
for 4o years standard toilet req yuisite. , Sek : +4 | aii, l » con tbly to I 
All tnt<. heertulls vi e not the only one Wesl : - 
All tints cts., ta vid. Att all toilet counters. 1] di DI ae irselves.”’ . 
Mi: tur san pl b + to ver sat | ull Gisapyp AS Ol SCIVes. 7 : : 
07 e ¢ cover cc { | He nodded. “Yes, every man disappoi AT the edee of Dodo Wood a mount 
laLLINE ‘ ° ’ 1 . * i ° ° eee? 
ier himself, but not all along the line ‘ *% met us, bringing a message that t ) 
The Freeman i should, because of one wrong act. [wasonly talion we were supporting would proba k 
Perfume Co a kid when I crossed from Canada, and I was tack at noon, and appointing as our p 
De 1. horribly lonely and—-I don’t suppose this is 1 a VOUS ai ¢ afte ivine several miles 
C 2o in the least interesting to you. T'll put it e had lost so much time through halt 
P * briefly, and then we'll talk of something else. ah that it was already very nearly 
= < Phere was a girl, and she seemed kind—not at Ii we were to keep our appointment, our 01 
' r all the sort of sir] with whem 1 uld | 1 Mnps chance was to strike o io the lett 
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The Test 


, 


d risk being still further delayed by 


country 

wire entanglements and shell-holes. We picked 
up the track of one of our tanks and followed 
it round the edge of a high plateau. 


It was curious to note how very slightly 
the plateau was fortified. The enemy must 
have been hugely confident of his ability to 
hold that ground. Here and there he had 


established strong points, which our tank had 
discovered and stamped flat, but of trenches 
there were hardly any. One saw extraordi- 





ew dead and none at all of our own 
fellows. It was obvious that the enemy had 
not tried to make a stand; the moment his 
front-line had been overwhelmed, all the forces 
which were behind him had broken and fled, 
allowing our chaps to romp home. It was as 
unlike a modern battle-field as you could well 
imagine. The sun shone, and larks sang over 
head. Through the trampled wheat every 
now and then a hare scampered; save our- 
selves nothing human was in sight, living or 
dead. The armies of pursuers and pursued 
had slogged their way forward and vanished 


narily 


into the blue distance that lay ahead. 

We came down by a gradual decline to the 
ravine which had been named as our rendez- 
vous. It was an angry-looking place, with steep 


grassy slopes rising up precipitously on either 
side and no possible means of escape, when 
once it had been entered, except by the exits 
at either end. The ravine, like the plateau, 

was empty and silent—nothing spoke, noth- 
ing stirred. Unlike the plateau it was not 
merry with wind and sunshine; it was sinister, 
shadowy, and held a hint of menace. No one 
was there to meet us, so while Tubby rode on 
to find the infantry headquarters, I left the 
section to rest, while I reconnoitered a village 
about a quarter of a mile distant for a place 
at which to water the horses. One had to go 
cautiously in investigating country so re- 
cently captured, as there were quite likely to 
be pockets of Huns left behind, who had been 
overlooked in the rapidity of the advance. 
There was also this additional reason for cau- 
tion, that in a moving battle it was impossible 
to tell where our front line was at any par- 
ticular moment. It would be quite easy to 
go too far and find oneself in the hands of 
the enemy. 

When I entered the village I found that it 
was as dead as Sodom. We examined the 
wells behind the houses; all except three of 
them had been filled with rubbish. We 
rode down to the river. Everything that 
could render the water undrinkable had 
been flung into it: dead men, dead_ horses, 
and indescribable offal. It was horrible, this 
irreverent use they had made of men who had 
been their comrades. While we watched the 
little river which yesterday had been so clean 
and happy, straggling between its grassy 
banks, we heard the jingling of swords and the 
sharp trot-trotting of horsemen approaching. 
Round a bend in the empty street came the 
first of our cavalry, their chargers side-stepping 
and prancing and their men bending forward 
with an expression of smiling expectancy. 
They were the most gallant sight of a gallant 
morning, these magnificent animals, dumb and 
human, who had waited throughout the war 
for their « hanc e and now, like unleashed hounds, 
came running hot upon the scent, eager to 
prove their mettle. The sight of them was 
inspiring and instinct with intelligence; it lifted 
the mere toil of killing out of its monotony and 
into the rarer atmosphere of valor. We were 
to see them not so many hours later, when 
their glory had been accomplished. 


IX 
Ww: tered our horses out of the buckets 
_ at the few wells which had not been 
poisoned. It was a lengthy process, but we 
were all shed and ready to move off by the 
time Tul returned. He brought word that 


It had beer found impossible to pull off the 


of Scarlet 


attack at the hour set. The country in front 
of us was studded with woods and cut up by 
gorges, which the enemy was holding with 
machine-guns. Moreover, by 
Hun had shortened the distance for his sup- 
ports to come up and was now numerically 
much stronger than had at first been imagined. 
rhe bulk of our artillery was too far back to 
be brought up, so the tasks which ought to have 
been undertaken by the guns were to be carried 
out by bombing-planes. As soon as_ these 
were ready, the assault would commence. 
Meanwhile our instructions were to push on to 
the head of the ravine and remain there con 
cealed till we were ordered forward. 

“Tt’s going to be a pretty sporting show, if I 
know anything about it,” Tubby said, when 
we were once again on the march. “The 
infantry are fed up to the back teeth with the 
way in which the guns have failed to keep in 
touch with them. And I don’t wonder—you 
wait till you see the kind of country they’ve 
got to tackle. It’s no joke being a lone man 
on two legs, with hundreds of field-guns point- 
ing at you and quite as many machine-guns 
singing your swan-song in the woods, and all 
their stuff coming over and none of yours 
going back. It’s a bit stiff to tell chaps to 
advance against that, as though you expected 
*em to strangle whole batteries with their naked 
hands. It’s up to us to show them that the 
eighteen-pounders aren’t quitters. We'll take 
as long a chance as any of them. If some of us 
aren’t pushing daisies by sunset it won’t be 
our fault.” 


UT of the corner of my eye I watched him. 

He wasn’t the same man who had made 
that shabby little confession to me earlier in the 
morning. He had been weak and conscience- 
haunted then; now he was eager and heroic. 
One no longer noticed that he was fat and good- 
natured and ordinary; a new boldness and 
dignity transformed him. The test of scarlet 
was discovering chivalrous values in Tubby 
of which he himself was only partly aware. 

As though he recognized my thoughts, he 
nodded. ‘‘I’m happy. I wouldn’t have missed 
today for worlds.” 

To the south of us, like hailstones pounding 
on a roof of metal, a heavy bombardment had 
been steadily growing in violence. It was the 
French putting on an attack. Probably the 
seventy-fives we had seen — into action 
that morning were in it. Good luck to them! 
As suddenly as it had opened, it died down and 
was succeeded by the crackling of rifle-fire. 
We pictured the blue-clad tiger-men of France 
going over, dropping on one knee to take aim, 
then up and on again to slake the thirst of 
their bayonets. 

With a kind of glee, Tubby whispered, 
“Our turn next.” 

Up to this point the ravine had been bare of 
any signs of battle; now dramatically, as we 
rounded a spur in the hillside, we found our- 
selves gazing on a scene which made us catch 
our breath. This must have been one of the 
enemy’s camps, cleverly selected because of the 
shelter which the steeply sloping banks afforded. 
The open space between the banks was so 
narrow that it looked like an emptied river- 
bed. In this open space were wagons, ar- 
rested in the act of putting out. The drivers 
still sat on their seats, as though overcome by 
sleep, with their heads sagging against their 
breasts and the reins held limply in their 
hands. The teams, still hooked to the vehi- 
cles, had crumpled forward in the traces. 
The doors of all the little wooden shacks along 
the side of the ravine were wide open. Be- 
tween them and the wagons men lay sprawled 
upon the turf, as though caught midway in the 
act of running. The only living things which 
stirred were wounded horses of appalling 
leanness, which were feebly grazing and on 
seeing us tottered a few steps and then| 
waited, as if asking us to come to their help. 

ieatectionl without an order being given, 


retiring the 
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us halted 





mn behind Death is 
when it looks like death, but 
applauds its own terror. 


the entire colu 
horrible enough 
when it mimics life; it 


| At first-we had the feeling that we had stum 
bled on a sleepy hollow; .were we to make a 
noise, all these sleeping forms would waken 
and rise from the ground. 

How had the tragedy happenes d? Had our 


guns deluged them with shells when the dawn 


was breaking? Or had our bombing-planes 
discovered them at the moment when they 
were escaping? However they had died, it 
|Was easy to reconstruct the scene’s mer iless 


In contemplating it, we felt 
a momentary shame. The cowardice of war is 
forever treading hard on the heels of its glory. 
These men had had no chance to defend them 
selves. They had not seen the men by whom 
they were murdered. They had been roused 
from sleep by a commotion, to find death 
raining on them from the air. 

\s we renewed our advance, we discovered 
that not all the men were dead. Some looked 
up with dimming eyes as passed. They 
neither approved nor condemned us. They 
were beyond all that. We had neither the 
time nor the materials to help them. The 
shell dressing which we each carried, we 
| might need for ourselves before the day 
lout. We had not dared to fill our water 
bottles at the wells in the village, so our 
supplies were only what we had brought with 
us, and they were fast being exhausted. 

When we came to the head of the ravine, we 
were glad that we had not given water to the 
enemy, for there we found our own wounded 
scattered through the grass. They were 
far forward for the stretcher-bearers to reach 
them for many hours yet. There was no one 
with the means or time to spend upon them; 
we were all fighting men, under orders to press 
on at any moment. Nevertheless our gunners 
slipped down from the limbers and went 
among them, pouring the last of their water 
between their parching lips. At the sight of 
their suffering an illogical anger seized us 
against the brutes who had done this to men 
who were ours. We did not reason that we 
also were trying to wound and kill; we only 
felt a blazing indignation that these boys, who 
had passed through our guns cheering so 
gallantly in the early morning, should lie so 
silent now. After this, when an enemy asked 
for water, we turned from him in contempt; 
whatever drops we had to spare were for our 
friends. Mounted and eager to go forward, 
we sat pitilessly among the dying enemy 

We were there not to mercy, 
eae nge. 


‘Tue sun 


r apidly the 
in our cupped hands 


Iness aaa agony. 


Was 





too 


show but to 


grew dark while we waited; then 
rain descended. We caught it 
and on our tongues as it 


dripped from the edge of our steel helmet 
Phe wounded in the grass lay back with their 
blackened lips wide apart, sucking in the 
moisture which the heavens, indifferently 


impartial, allowed to fall on both enemies and 


friends 
Tubby and his signalers 


\ gone for 
connections 


had again 








vard to make vith the infantry 

had arranged with him that we ould follow 
lin close support the moment he nt back word 
that the advance had commenced. By tI 
Inumber of planes that were in the air we kn 


that the moment was at hand. 


I glanced back at my men, trying to estimate 
how they had been affected by scenes 
which they had already witnessed tren 





varfare the gunners and drivers r 
battle-field until long after the 
been collected and carried back 
own infantry in the act of attacking, 
never see the baacting of their own 
shells. In a few minutes all these new exper 
iences were to be theirs. There I 
of trepidation on their faces ya 
sion of stern ge rey elation. On 
Tubby’s mounted 


wounded have 
They never 
4] on " 
see tne 
and they 


were 


only 





bank on 


Test of Scarlet 


appeared, waving his flag. I gave the 
and we were off. 


For the first half-mile we could 





very unusual. In front of us and 

side, climbing a gentle slope to the sky-line 
was a vast wheat field scarcely trampled. Her 
and there we saw a fallen man, who’ scemed 
only to be taking his rest. As far as ¢ nces 


we might have been 


neared t sky. 


of battle were concerned, 
out on maneuvers \s we 





line, I halted the guns and rode forwai 

my signalers. Over the crest a very different 
sight presented itself. The wheat field nded, 
and a splendid stretch of country, gr and 
cool, resembling a park land commenced, 
Floating like islands in the greenness were 
dense clumps of trees. On the farthest edge 


of the plain were deep ravines, a ridge and 





barriers of woods, above which were church 
spires and the roofs of houses. The aimos- 
phere, washed clean by rain and made gold 
by the afternoon sunshine, was so clear { 





one’s eyesight carried for miles and picked out 
each isolated movement. In the foreg: 
our infantry wandered in apparently leisurely 
fashion, going forward in little groups of from 
five toten. Every now and then a shell would 
burst near them, or the turf would fly up in 
spurts of dust where a machine-gun had been 
brought to bear on them. Then they 
scatter, throwing themselves flat. Presently 
some of them would rise and wander on again; 
those who did not rise would roll over once or 
twice, as a man does when he settles himself in 
bed and then, having found his comfort, lies 
motionless. The thing was so quickly done 
that for the beholder it was robbed of its 


terror. 
[’ front of the infantry the cavalry were in 
action. They pricked in and out of the 
clumps of trees, not galloping or even trotting, 
but unhurriedly, as if out for an afternoon's 
pleasure. The sun shone on their drawn blades, 
and over the green distance at intervals their 
trumpets sounded. 

Ahead of the cavalry the tanks nosed round 
the edges of the woods, their bellies flat to the 
ground, like satiated dragons. Now and then 
they spat fire and were lost to sight in under- 
growth and deep shadows; usually, when they 
reappeared, there were little dots of smoke- 
gray pigmies fleeing calamitously before them. 

\long the ridge on the far horizon a road ran, 
which was black with escaping ants. Out of 
the ravines and gorges leading up to the road 


une 


would 








more panic-stricken ants swarmed tum 
tuously. Above them, darting and swooj 
like swallows after gnats, flew our bombing 








planes and scouts. [t was all very sylvan ¢ 
picturesque—more like a pageant which had 
been rehearsed and than the most 
dramatic happening in a war which had 
all other wars in drama. 

Half a mile away a flag began to wave; I 
read the signal and turned back to lead my 
guns Into action. As we came out of | 
wheat the gallop a general tried t 
us, shouting where 

We simply pointed ahead and went by 
vithout slacken We downe 
behind and comm need firi 
open si enemy > 
port retreating along the ridge. A 


ipnel began to burst in little puffs of smok 


staged 


excelled 
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error, the wildest confusion resulted. Lort 
ditched. B: es became ent 

Horses stam] | through th 
knocking them down and grindir 
beneath the wheels of the \ lese 

Che enthusiasm of our gunner 
pitch when for the first time they could see the 
havoc which their shells were working They 
became careless of their own safety and 1n- 
different to death, if « Vv we could Pp he 
farther back and make the 
victorious. The same selt-for 
rv hand. Out t 


seen on ever 
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The Test 


that grec cture-world the cavalry were 
pushing. i iously far ahead. They were 
eo impatit o get forward that, when they 
vere held by machine-gun nests. they 


would nol 








nd riding to almost certain 
\V. C.s were being earned under 
vhose heroism would not even 

e record \nd no one cared—no_ onc 
coveted gle or himself. We were fanatics 
ited far above self-secking. It was the game 

t count Dust we were and to dust we 
should re but the triumph of this day 
vould live ever. 

Distracti = from the white intensity ol 
our effort ward the droning of an engine 
and saw idow settling down; above out 
reads an plane was hovering so low that 
we could the moving lips of the pilot. .\ 
message hed to yellow streamers cam« 


drifting do It gave us the map-location of 


, machine-gun in action, which we were asked 
odo out best to knock out. Soon Tubby was 
again set rantically signaling. He was 
telling us that the enemy, while undoubtedly 


as leaving behind him picked 


to hold machine-gun nests and 
rhese people were lying doggo 


in full retre 
suic ide-troo] 








strong poll 

till our tanks had gone past them and wert 
then resurrecting themselves and mowing 
down our men. We limbered up and once 
more went forward, the signalers and myself 
going in advance. the guns and ammunition 
wagons strung out at safe intervals behind 
us. 

We came across the park land to a deep 


vas the entrance to a 
1 to Warn one that the cutting 


cutting, whi gorge. 


There was nothin 


vas there until the moment before he stood 
gazing down into it. The hollow between the 
two banks was full of dead cavalry. Some of 


ere sitting up on their haunches 


Lhe he yrses 





like dogs, sw \ ing their heads slowly from side 
to side. One by one they would struggle to 

only to back in despair. The riders 

beside the mounts, with their sword 
arms flung wide and the sunlight flickering 
along their blades. From the semicircle in 
which they ere spread out, one judged 
that they had made their charge fanwise, 
concentrating as they neared the object of their 
attack. One man out of so many had reached 


Hun 


burying the gun beneath the 


he had ridden down the 
machine-gunner, 


his objec tive: 





body of his horse and sabering the gunner as 
he fell. 

And these were the magnificent exponents of 
glory whom I had seen in their pride that 
morning, prancing through the — polluted 








village SO ¢ al 
spurn the gro 
and by the ir 


} iously that their feet seemed to 
nd! They had done their bit 
sacrifice had brought us one step 


nearer to victory. It was heroic and mag 
nanimous, | when [remembered the beauty 
{ their vig ey bounded to the music of 





I could not believe that any 
their anguish. The horribl 
was all that I could visualize 
behind a machine-gun should 
ismute so much loveliness into 
corruption i handful of seconds. And then 
came another thought—the desire for reveng 


THERE as tl 


their hunting-« 
gain was wortl 
unfairness of war 
that one 1 
able to tr 


he 


e sound of heavy firing farther 


le Loree Tubby came riding back; 
vas hanging loosely, and a bullet 
y forehead. His face was tense. 





he rode was flecked with blood 








nd wildly ited. He broke into a broad 
n ng sight of me. ‘By the Lord 
arry fot our chance! he panted. 
My arm? No, it’s nothing—broken, I guess 


e up here just behind a bend; if 
gun in quickly, we can blow the 


iting i them. We'll be on to them be- 
( ww we're there. It’s a regular 
rv tive of ’em spurting away like 


e nailed our chaps so. they 





for the other arms to come up, 
‘ing the storm of lead with their 


of Scarle 


can’t budge. But if look 
cinch; we've got them cold.” 
Following him cautiously, we came 
bend he had mentioned. Twenty yards short, 
unhooked and ran the gun up by hand. 
the we could see 


we lively, it’s 


we 


Peering through branches, 


about five hundred yards distant a barricade 
constructed of timbers and sandbags, from 
which came vicious sprays of death. Repeated 
endeavors had been made to rush it. In 
front and all around lay our fallen infantry, 
their rifles with fixed bayonets tossed aside and 
their fingers dug into the turf. 
BE! wars the sandbags there was a sens« oo 
atching eyes, but only the sense—one saw 


nomovement. The men who ke pt cuard there 





were brave. They hadn't a chance in the 
world. They mugt have known: that their 
fate was sealed from the first. They were 
selling their lives dearly that their comrades, 
leeing behind them. might gain time. Those 
comrades would never know how they had 
died—would never be able to thank them. 
There would be no iron crosses to reward their 
alor they would be luc ky if they were 
iwarded the decency of a grave. We ac 


hated them 
our second minus; 


knowledged their courage. and we 

Our first shot went plus, 
our third scored a direct hit sie the barricacdk 
\s the sandbags crumbled and the gray uni 
forms became plain, our infantry leaped from 
their places of hiding, charging up the 
with their cold bayonets. We saw hands held 
up in an appeal tor mercy. then nothing but 
khaki, stabbing and cheering wildly. When 
in and rode by five minutes 


gorge 


We hooked 
later, 
with unblinking eves. They were decent 
looking men. with flaxen hair and high com 
plexions. They were perfectly ordinary in 
dividuals, with nothing cither noticeably nobk 
or brutal in their appearance. Had we en 
countered them as waiters in a London or New 
York restaurant, they would probably have 
proved entirely in keeping with their situation 
By the accident of war they had been called 
upon to perform a deed quite 
that of the Roman Horatius, 
bridge against unnumbered 
s one of the keys to the great plain across 
which the Huns retiring. These four 
men, with no hope of saving their own lives, 
had held up our advance for half an hour against 


sky 


as 
who kept the 
foes. The 


VW 
W 





wert 


to the 


four men in smoke-gray lay watching the | 


desperate as} 


yorge | 


repeated infantry and cavalry charges, a 
counting for fully twenty times their own 
numbers in casualties. It was an act of! 


superb sacrifice, which could have been inspired 


only by the highest sense of ~~ and 
patriotism. Had we met them in fable, we 
should have done them homage; Bae 2 them | 


where we did, we clubbed them like rats 
escaping from a cage. Even now that thes 
were dead we detested them. 

\t the top ofthe gorge we struck a level 
stretch of country, which appeared to be] 


surrounded by: 1 solid 1 belt of forest, but from the} 
map we learned that the forest was actually 
made up separate woods between which 
passed channels sward. Hidden in these 
separate ns and villages, the 
spires of whose churches peeped above the trees 
and speared the horizon. the plain 
ran a network of white of which} 
were mere tracks trampled out of the chalk | 


of 


woods were tow 


\cross 


roads, some 


of 





military traffic, others which dated | 
yack to the days before the coming the 
Germans. The main road was the one which 
shelled from our first position. It was 
with men, horses, broken limbers, guns, | 
abandoned transport. A hospital tent} 
stood at a road-juncture with the Red Cross 
lag sull flying. Whatever it had been used 
for, it had been stripped naked—not a cot or a} 
bandage had been left. We cast our eyes 
across the green level for miles; there were all 
the signs of recent frenzy, but nothing stirred. 
It was uncanny, this sudden disappearance of 
men and armaments. There fighting 


”\ 
of 


We had 
ittered 
and 
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The Test 


behind us—we could hear that. There was 
fighting to the right and left, but before us 





’ only the silence. We began to suspect that 

For Baby s Health we had pressed on too hurriedly and were 
Safety and Comfort in front of our own attack. This suspicion 

Jus‘ as a mother's concern for baby’s was strengthened when one of our own bat- 
ae — pe ac gre = — teries, far in the rear, opened fire on us, mis- 
hs wehedt uth duce Gx ics chnic in taking us for the enemy. To avoid their 
which the child is to spend so many of shells, we clapped spurs to our horses and 
its babyhood days. The went forward for yet another mile at the 

* Northwestern gallop. Then we halted behind a cutting to 
Safety First High Chair consider. 
; A ; Our position was trying. We were utterly 
is especially designed for the baby's Y . A ae . 
sal, 9 adeky and comfort and em- exhausted and upheld only by the excitement. 
braces features which mean a wonderful We had food for neither horses nor men. The 
saving of the mother's time and strength water in the men’s bottles had been expended 
in caring for her child. z V . 

Note the spotless white porcelain on the wounded; the horses had had nothing to 
food tray—easily cleaned and always drink since noon. There was very little 
sanitary; the special safety strap, which chance of the Major’s sending us up our 
keeps baby securely seated: wide-flarin cae - the} @ : Pitan neck by : 
legs, preventing accidental tipping; also rations; the battery must have moved by now, 
the removable tray arm, which makes and neither they nor we had any knowledge as 
tee food tray sostantly detachable. to each other’s whereabouts. To add to our 

Numerous Choice Styles complications Tubby’s arm proved to have 

This unusual chair 1.iay be had in been badly smashed by a machine-gun bullet, 
many choice styles period and mission and, though he would not own it, he was 


in both wood and fibre construction. 


suffering intensely. > light was beginnin 
inew Minaidii Cenmeas: uffering intensely. The light was beg g 


to fail, and within two hours darkness would 





about the c lete comfort to you in hav- . 
ia Rc beg werent it one OF dicen aatecaol have settled. It was absolutely essential that 
Basa y RCE CHAUTS, Meo rae Carece eo um ay we should find food and water and discover 
factory today for catalog No 30. | oan ‘ ; a 

| what was the military situation. If we were 
NORTHWESTERN | actually in front of our attack, then it was 
MFG. CO. | evident that our people had lost touch with the 


enemy; in which case, under the cover of 
night, the enemy was likely to return. If he 
| did, we and our outfit would be killed or 
captured. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


TUBBY refused to stay with the guns and 

rest, so we started out in separate directions 
to reconnoiter. Tubby went mounted on ac- 
count of his arm being in a sling; I went on 
foot, since thus I should afford a smaller target. 
Throughout the day, as our difficulties and 
exhaustion had increased, he had grown gayer 
and more reckless. He had treated his broken 
arm as nothing; in the presence of his gallant 
| high spirits none of us had dared to recognize 
hardship. 

My direction took me over to a long line of 
woods on the right, from which came the 
spiteful sound of rifles firing in volleys. Bullets 
| were tearing through the leaves and branches, 
going by with the hiss of serpents. Follow- 
ing a track, I came to water-troughs, but it 


MAKE THE BEST | would be impossible to lead our horses down 
DISHES BETTER | to them while the rifle fire lasted. On the 
AUST CHILE POWDER | farther edge of the wood I came across our 
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meats, gravies, stews, soups, | few in numbers, over fifty percent of their force 

‘theres nothing quite so goo : ; . . 7 ° ° 

Sold by most dealers in I5c,, | having fallen during the day. By their vig- 
ilance and the rapidity of their fire they were 
trying to create the impression that they were 


: 25c., and I-lb. cans. If your 
a N | ; 2-ounce can and Recipe Folder | - . ° ‘hee 
q:\ —4 prepared by Henry Dietz, fa- | Stronger than they were. I found their colo 
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dealer hasn't it, send 20c for 
yal mous chef of the historic Faust | nel. He was not certain, but believed they 
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Cafe and Bevo Mill. were the front line. The tanks and the 
DEALERS, Ask Your Jobber. | cavalry had disappeared entirely. They might 
JOBBERS, Write Us be still pursuing; they might have been 
C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., | captured; they all might have become casual- 
Dept.2 ST.LOUIS, MO. »& ties. At any rate, the line of these woods was 
By ie fehaicgse asf the front that he intended to maintain through- 
The World-Famous Faust out the night, so I arranged to run a tele- 
rind. passe aba phone wire up to him and to stand to through 
the night in case of a surprise attack. One 
definite piece of information I gleaned from 
him—that his left flank was ‘“‘up in the air.” 
Any time that the enemy discovered the fact, 
he could get round behind this handful ot 
men; in the direction which Tubby had taken 
there was nothing between him and the 
enemy. 
Hurrying back through the wood I found, 
when I came out on the farther side, that my 













at your dealers or by mail—-15 cents 


Brokers, Salesmen 
and Agents Wanted 
THE SKAT CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Next month's instalment carries the story on into the thick of the battle; Suzette goes 
with the guns; Bully Beef is lost—and ts found, digging ‘grimy fists into his eyes, cry! 
mother, and wandering through the wheat just where the shells will begin to fall in anothe 


of Scarlet 


section had followed me. While | had been 
gone, the sergeants had also learned that 
nothing stood between themselves and the 
Hun. When I asked them whethei they had 
news of Tubby, they shook their heads. “The 
had left two mounted men in the cutting “4 
guide him on to us if he returned. 

The horses were all in by this time from 
lack of water, so there was nothing for it but 
for some of us to take a chance and go down ty 
the trough with buckets. I lost two of my 
best drivers there. 

We had one piece of luck to console us, Jy 
my absence the men had run across some of 
our fallen cavalry and had collected sufficient 
oats from their feed-bags to go the rounds and 
sufficient rations from the haversacks of the 
dead to last the men. 

Just as we had finished watering and feeding 
we saw a tank lumbering homeward round the 
point of the wood through the dusk. | 
galloped out to meet it. The officer in charge 
halted and put his head out on seeing me 
approaching. 

‘“*Hulloa, old bean,” he laughed, “‘ what are 
you doing up here all on your wild lone? Yoy 
know there’s nobody in front.” 

I explained matters and asked if he had 
seen Tubby. 

‘A little fat chap with his arm in a sling?” 
he asked. ‘‘Yes, I saw him. I shouted t 
him and tried to stop him. He rode on to 
ward the village from which I was escaping, 
It was empty when first I entered, so I waddled 
about for half an hour mucking things up 
By that time the Huns had found out that we 
weren’t following and were coming back. & 
I skedaddled. If I were you I wouldn't g¢ 
and look for your friend— Hulloa, what's 
that? You'd better duck.” 

“That’’ was a burst of bullets, coming from 
a clump of trees to the left. The chap was 
right; the enemy was sneaking back. 

I wheeled the guns about and went off at the 
trot to a little copse in which I had arranged 
with the infantry colonel to take up my posi- 
tion for the night. It was pitchy black when 
we arrived, and the place stank of blood. It 
was already occupied by sleeping men;_ they 
did not speak to us, but we tripped over them 
in the darkness and felt them beside us when 
we lay down. 

Having unlimbered our guns and got them 
on for line, we ran a wire up front to the 
colonel so as to keep in touch and open fire on 
the second if required. We divided our men 
into watches; they were wearied out, for it was 
many nights since they had slept. They lay 
down with all their equipment on, so as to lose 
no time in the event of an alarm. The girths 
of the saddles were loosened, but none of the 
harness was removed from the horses’ backs. 
If the enemy broke through, the first news we 
were likely to get would be when they were 
upon us. Our lives and those of the infantry 
might depend upon our promptitude ol 
action. 


T was just before dawn that Tubby’s horse 

rejoined us riderless. There was blood on the 
saddle, and the reins were broken as though 
the little beast had wrenched itself free by 
jumping back from the thing to which it had 
been tied. It was a bronco trick it had, 
which was well known to all the battery 
When in our lines it was never fastened, but 
allowed to stand. The broken reins proved 
that it had been in strangers’ hands; Tubby 
would never have tied it. 

With the first of the daylight we discovered 
why it was that the men with whom we had 
shared the wood had been so very silent— 
why they had not spoken when we had tripped 
over them, or been disturbed when we had lain 
down beside them. 
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t stands six feet high and shows panels deco- 
ited on either The folding screen varies 
two feet to five feet six inches. 
[t usually has six sections and sometimes eight. 

With the newer screens, many of which are 
inexpensive, novel ideas have been worked out 
that are extremely attractive, for they can be 
made to emphasize art in pieces of furniture, 
and have unbounded possibilities in helping 
ut the color scheme. 
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Various Types of Screen 
The height of the screen varies according to 
's purpose, but the framework is generally of 
od, which is either painted, gilded, or lac- 
lered, to suit the individual taste. The cov- 


me of the f ering varies according to the amount of money 
es’ backs. u Wish to spend, ranging from cretonne, 


t news we 
they were 
e infantry 


hintz, and burlap, to needlework and tapestry. 
leather tooled or glazed, textiles with their 
oven patterns, and canvas with its painted 






itude of f treatment | are mediums which lend them- 
selves to screen patterns. Screens are adapt- 

2 ble for so any purposes, as they range in 
y’s horse } size from the little old-fashioned hand screen 
od on the larger ones hung on standards, which can 
is though adjusted to shield one’s eyes from the bright 
It iree by | slow of the fir light. Then the handsome spark 
ch it had | screens used be fore the fire, made of wrought 
it had, ton with brass trimmings, are very gorgeous, 
battery. hile the fire-screen is a delightful revival of 
ened, but n old stv rhese are being reproduced to 
s proved tv in wooden frames covered with either 


Tubby 


or sheepskin, painted in color tones 
room. From small to large, 
‘teens have the happy faculty of being at the 
i ly useful and truly beautiful. 





iscovered 
we had 





_silent— ; ho has studied the art of metal 
| tripped tk can secure delightful decorative effects 
ad lain eans. Just a wooden frame of 

es can be made very effective by 

tcross the top of each panel, one-fifth 

» front ontinuous design suggesting an 

‘for his landscape—trees, river, and 

minute. 5 against a flaming sunset sky. 





n can be cut out of a thin sheet 





A square of Chinese embroidery forms the old-fashioned 
fire-screen so popular in our grandmothers’ time 


SCREEN 
DECORATION 


(Continued from page 15) 


and now 


H 


of dull copper, which shows in dark lines and 
masses against a deep yellow opalescent glass, 
which looks like sky filled with sunset clouds. 
This is meant to stand beside a fireplace, and 
the glow of the fire behind gives the light needed 
to bring out the color of the picture. 

Oriental tapestry is always effective and can 
be purchased showing a wealth of flowers, 
butterflies, quaint bits of landscape, and odd 
little figures. It 


should be framed in black | 


lacquer touched with gold, and is particularly | 


desirable to conceal the unused fireplace during 
the summer months. 

The Dutch-Chinese screens of 
equivalent to pictures, as the Chinese, who are 
familiar with the secrets of color, are able by 
the most intricate clustering of color to imitate 


the jewel-like sparkle of pearls, the fresh purity | 


of flowers, or the iridescent gleaming of feath- 
ers. They center the purest colors around the 
lower part, so that the light which is reflected 
there lightens up these hues more than the 
others. And they achieve exceptional color 
by massing rough bits, realizing that flatly 
painted screens half their intensity. 
English artists have copied this idea, working 
out styles where the whole painting is a sys- 


lose 


leather are | 





| dana : : 
tematic piling of color, so that whichever way | 
| 
| 


the light shows upon it, each mass catches the | 
color and throws shadows, making a charming | 
effect 


Screen and Room Should Harmonize 

Screens should match in decoration and | 
color the hangings of the room. Tf shades of 
green are the ruling theme, why not panel the 
screen in light green burlap or a soft olive tone, | 
stenciling a conventional design of autumn 
leaves and berries in red and brown? The} 
panels can be removable if finished with rings | 
worked in colored embroideries that slip over 
copper or brass nail-heads driven into the 
polished wood frames. 

Suppose that your room is in soft shades of | 
gray, then colored pongee or crash in a light 
oak frame would be effective, using as a panel | 
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Be Little Falls, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory: Chr. Hansen's 
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a new comfort for mother and baby 
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w descriptive booklet and name of 
dealer in your locality. 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 


25 W. South Water St., Chicago 


Send J 








PRESERVE LABELS 


You can almost find it in the dark if it 
wears a Dennison label. Invaluable at 
canning time. All titles, vegetables and 
ruits. Dealers everywhere 


Write to Dennison, Dept. F 
Framingham, Mass. for *‘The Handy Book” 


6) What Next ? 


In using advertisements see page 101 
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Makes bread or cake 
last longer. It cuts 
thin, clean slices. 


It is guaranteed to cut 
the thinnest slices with- 
out crumbling or crush- 
ing frosted cake or fresh 
baked bread. 


The kind of knife you 
have longed for. 


At your department or 
hardware store, or send 50c, 
and the coupon direct t» 


Wiebusch &Hilger 


ESTABLISHEO 1664 LTO 


Made by 
Dunn 
Edge 
Tool 

Co. 


106 Lafayette Street, New York Cit, 


Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd. 
106 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Enclosed find 50c. Please send me a ‘ Lightning” 
Thin-Slice Bread Knife. 


Name 


Address 


My dealer's name is 


Househola 
We LET THE 


“HOLYOKE” 


Help Reduce the 
“High Cost of Living” 


Install a_Kero- 
sene Water Heater 
and begin at once 
to save on 
your fuel bill. 

<erosene, the 
ideal fuel — 
low priced — 
safe—easy to 
handle and 
everywhere available. 

Why. not have the hot water 
conveniences of the city in the 
country and suburban districts 
and yet have them at a less ex- 
pense? 

Learn more about this Wonderful Heater which 
is serving thousands daily. 

NOTE—Thie heater may be connected to the rerular range boiler 
without interfering with the range connections—it not being necessary 
to install a special storage tank. 

Ask your plumber—Progressive Plumbers install 

and recommend it—or write us for literature 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


A Real Help at Preserving Time 


HEN canning and preserving time 

comes and jars are brought out, the 

first need of all is a pure cleansing 
agent which will thoroughly cleanse and thor- 
oughly rinse out, leaving your jars and glasses 
sparkling-fresh and sweet. Use a tablespoon- 
ful of Gold Dust dishpan of hot water. 
See how thoroughly and quickly it cleanses— 
how completely it rinses Immerse the 
jars and glasses, churn the soft Gold Dust water 
about in them for a few seconds, rinse with 
clear hot water. Out they come crystal-clear 
and sweet—ready for your fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Advertisement 
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The Screen in Decoration 


on the upper third of each section a Japanese 
print. This should be pasted lightly at each 
corner, and an inch-wide border drawn around 
the print with dye or India ink. 

Japanese grass-cloth has a silvery sheen that 
is very effective for screen use. It comes in 
many beautiful colors, harmonizing with al- 
most any decorative scheme. 

Screens are almost indispensable for the 
living-room and are particularly interesting to 
bring out any special piece of furniture. 
Charming ones of lacquer, in imitation of the 
Chinese who originated them, are finished in 
exquisite design, and produce wonderful com- 
binations in grouping rare pieces, bringing out 
their tones much more artistically than if they 
stood against the plain wall. Again we find 
the screen used decoratively at one side of the 
room with a divan in front of it to conceal 
a radiator as in the illustration at the right 
on page 44. ‘This feature is attracting the 
attention of interior decorators, who realize 
that through its use they can secure an unusual 
effect. A striking model can be worked out by 
using heavy gold paper with a border of black, 
and painting a Chinese figure, also in black. 
While these can be purchased, any one who is 
at all artistic can easily make one. Many of 
the low screens are particularly adaptable to 
shield an open window and prevent drafts. 

Serviceable screens for the library can be 
made of canvas, burlap, or leather. Canvas can 
be worked in raflia, in dark shades or black, used 
just as you would silk. Plain leather, emLossed 
or painted in floral effect, is also very good. 

To hide the entrance to the butler’s pantry, 
and avoid draft through the opening and closing 
of doors as the different courses are brought in, 
a screen is almost a necessity. A painted 
or embroidered screen is often necessary be 
tween thc living-room and dining-room during 
the meal hour. I saw a very charming one 


with gold Japanese burlap used in a lags 
frame which harmonized with the wal] 
ings. 

For the breakfast room, which is ofteng 
of the sun parlor, a Japanese screen jg 
effective as a background, and can be use 
hide the table, if desirable. And when, 
wishes to hide from view a bed or possi 
washstand, picturesque four-section screeng) 
practical. They can be covered with cre 
to match the hangings, or they can shg 
flower or bird painted. 

For a sick-room, screens are almost a neg 
sity to protect from drafts or sunlight, and¢ 
be made of wall-board covered with 
delicate color or painted to match the p 
ing color tones of the room. Inside ¢& 
placed small hooks where one may h 
dainty dressing-gown, boudoir cap, or sha 
put around the shoulders. The central pg 
may have a mirror introduced, so that theg 
valescing patient may do her own hair, and} 
neath a little shelf to hold comb, brush, 
powder-puff. The third panel may be f 
with pockets to hold magazines, writing mj 
rials, or manicure set. This type of sem 
serves the double purpose of a dressing-t 
and a shelter from drafts. 

The screen is particularly adaptable to 
nursery and may be paneled in canvas q 
which pictures can be pasted for the enjo 
of the children. Cross-stitch letters or] 
square animals in red, brown, or blue may 
worked out. For practical purposes, 
invaluable at baby’s bath-time. In the ce 
panel, about six inches from the floor, a 
may be fitted in, underneath which the pitel 
and bowl can be placed when not in use, Bf 
always ready to stand on the shelf for bathigj 
purposes when necessary. Hooks will } 
the baby’s lingerie and attractive toys 
amusing the little one. 


If you need advice on problems suggested by this article, address Miss North- 
end, care of Good Housekeeping, enclosing five cents postage for reply. 


Hygienic Care of the Hair 


(Continued from page 87) 


| motion work back to the crown, taking care to 
| move the scalp as you work. 


Lift the fingers 
and press them down again above the ears, 


| gently and firmly, but as quickly as possible. 


Move the scalp with the fingers until you have 
covered the whole head. This will stimulate 
the circulation, and by heating the scalp the 
hair will dry more quickly. The hair should be 
dried in the sunlight when possible. 


Brushes and Combs 
Select a brush according to your need. When 


| the hair is heavy and coarse, you need the long, 
| stiff bristles. 
| moist, a lighter, softer brush will be more suit- 
| able, but in each case the expense must be in 
| the bristles and not in the back, unless vou 


If the hair is soft, scant, and 


can afford both. Wire brushes are bad for the 
hair and should not be used. Brush the hair 
with long, gentle strokes. If the ends of the 
hair are dry and break off easily, it is well to 
take a little vaseline, place it in the palm of 
the hand, and liquefy it by rubbing the palms 
together. Then spread it equally over the dry 
ends with the hands and evenly with the brush. 
Use the fingers with the brush, if necessary to 
unsnarl the tangled hair. The time \ou put 
into the brushing depends upon the quality 
of the hair. If the hair is soft and fine, brush 
it enough to get the snarls out. If the hair is 
dry and coarse, or fine, dry, and curly, a good 
brushing will benefit it. 


A second part of this article 
ling; how to promote and cultivate new 


apply them; gray hair and suggestions on how to retard its coming; 
remedies; and the danger of using hair dyes. 
sonal questions on subjects treated in these articles, on receipt of ten cents 


will follow in September, which will treat of hati 
: ; é 
hair; pomades and tonics, how and when to 


The best combs are the ones that have Ie 
even, wide-apart, and perfectly smooth teé 
Begin combing at the lower end and work 
taking small strands of hair. In this way 
will find it quite easy to untangle any rem 
ing snarls. The fine-toothed comb should 
be used on the scalp. It causes irritation 
sometimes even disease. 


To Oil the Scalp After a Shampoo 


It is beneficial to the hair and scalpm 
apply a little pure oil or vaseline after 
hair is thoroughly dry. 1t lubricates the seaj 
by supplying the oil that you have removed 
with soap and water, and it makes it easitl 
to arrange the hair. A little pure olive@ 
almond oil, or vaseline, is the best to use, 
the liquid oil is used, a medicine dropper Wi 
be found convenient. If vaseline is used, pul 
small quantity on the edge of a saucer. Tall 
comfortable position in front of your mi 
Part the hair over the right ear, dip your fingt 
in the vascline and rub in on the parti 
holding the hair down with one hand and ta 
ing care not to get the vaseline on the haira 
all. Make another parting, not too close. Dip 
the tips of the fingers in the vaseline and] 
peat the operation until you have covered & 
entire scalp. Follow the same course if you 
using liquid, applying to the scalp with n 
dropper. Do not massage again, and let u 
hair hang loose for a short time if possible: 
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